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A  Great  New  Saturday  Newspaper 
Planned  for  the  Chicagoan’s  Way  of  Life! 

Chicagoans  start  their  weekend  on  Saturday  and  starting  March  5  th,  they  have  a  news¬ 
paper  especially  planned  for  weekend  leisure  in  the  Sixties  —  the  Weekend  Daily  News. 
Six  big  sections  keep  readers  in  the  know  and  on  the  go: 

New  bigger  first  section  with  famed  interpretive  commentary,  foreign  reports, 
weekly  news  summary.  Exciting  new  second  section,  a  complete  guide  for  the  coming 
week’s  events.  New  digest-size  TV  book  with  full  listings,  lively  editorial  coverage, 
"guest  appearances"  by  famous  columnists. 

New  gravure  magazine,  "Chicago  Life,”  featuring  the  Chicagoan’s  way  of  life  and 
leisure.  "This  Week  Magazine”,  the  best  in  fiction,  articles,  humor.  Kid-size  color 
comics  and  lots  of  them. 

Weekend  Daily  News  is  great  for  readers,  great  for  advertisers  and  another  great 
step  forward  for  Chicago’s  award-winning  newspaper. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  Marshall  Field  Jr,,  PiMisber 
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IT'S  GOOD 


famous  for  QUALITY  throughout  the  world 


Individual  couples  reversible  as 
desired. 

Adaptable  for  use  with  standard 
black  and  white  units. 

Also  prints  black;  press  need 
not  stay  idle  when  no  color  is 
run. 

Color  and  black  cylinders  driven 
by  single  gear. 

Minimizes  back-lash  . . .  assures 
better  register. 

Individual  color  fountains  re¬ 
movable  for  quick  wash-up  and 
color  changes. 

A  fifth  printing  couple  can  be 
added,  if  desired,  to  the  4-Color 
Unit  so  as  to  permit  the  printing 
of  black  on  one  side  of  the  web 
and  four  colors  on  the  other. 
Control  of  ink  can  be  made  from 
push-button  stations  placed  at 
eye-level  height  on  the  side  of 
the  press. 


THE  ULTIMATE  IN  FINE  QUALITY  ROP  COLOR  PRINTING 

If  you  print  supplements,  comic  strips,  ROP  or  Spot  Color  ...  the 
WOOD  Metropolitan  4-Color  Unit  provides  the  most  flexible  means 
of  producing  fine  quality  newspaper  color  work. 

Webs  can  be  arranged  to  receive  four  colors  consecutively  .  .  .  press 
can  be  arranged  to  print  two  webs,  black  only  or,  adjusted  for  three 
colors,  one  side,  black  on  other  with  either  side  of  the  web  arranged 
to  take  first  or  second  impression. 

From  a  standpoint  of  versatility,  no  other  color  unit  offers  a  wider 
range.  WOOD  4-Color  Units  can  be  used  with  standard  black  and 
white  units.  If  your  press  facilities  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  mount¬ 
ing  demand  for  color,  let  a  WOOD  engineer  show  you  how  we  can 
solve  your  problem. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  .  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


A  Side  elevation;  press  plated 
to  print  3  colors  one  side,  black 
on  other.  Either  side  of  web 
can  take  first  or  second  im¬ 
pression. 

B  Press  arranged  to  print  two 
webs,  black  only. 

C  Web  arranged  to  receive 
four  colors  consecutively  in 
short  order.  Any  or  all  couples 
may  be  reversed  at  will. 


INCLUDED  AT 
NO  EXTRA  CHARGE 


TO  ADVERTISERS 

One  of  the  best  known  expressions  around  Washington, 
D.C.  is  “ — and  furthermore,  I  read  it  in  The  Star.”  It  is 
used  to  settle  arguments,  dispel  doubt  and  lend  authority 
to  an  opinion. 

Of  what  value  is  this  to  an  advertiser?  Simply  this:  When 
people  show  such  stalwart  faith  in  a  newspaper,  such  high 
regard  for  what  it  stands  for,  they  necessarily  impart  this 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  paper’s  advertisers. 

Cold  statistics  do  not  explain  the  remarkable  pulling  power 
of  The  Washington  Star.  But  the 

Extra  Selling  Thrust 

that  The  Star  gives  your  advertising  shows  up  where  it 
means  most — in  results. 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Member  of  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

New  York:  529  Fifth  Avenue  •  Chicago:  333  N.  Michigan  Boulevard  •  Detroit:  New  Center  Building 
Los  Angeles:  3540  Wllshire  Boulevard  •  San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street 
Soeclal  Florida  Representatives:  McAklll,  Herman  i  Daley,  Inc.,  Roosevelt  Bldg.,  4014  Chase  Avenue,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
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Loolc 


in  General 
Advertising 

in  Florida 
in  1959! 


L  i 

Gsiins 


Tampa 

Tribune 


Miami 

Herald 


Jacksonville 

Times-Union 


Gain  Gain 

240,624  61,174 


16,893  16,805 


This  is  the  gain  score  for  the  morning  field.* 
The  Sunday  supplements  distort  the  Sunday 
record,  but  for  your  information  The  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times  mode  o  big  gain  Sunday,  too. 


The  Times  is  now  in 
the  Media  Records  First 
Fifty.  How’s  your  schedule? 


*AII  figures 
Media  records 
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FLOtlDA'S  BEST  NEWSTAPEK 


Write  —  wire  —  phorre  or  better  still 
visit  us  for  detailed  market  data. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


14— Midwest  Circulaflon  Managers  Assoclafiott,  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kamu 
City,  Mo. 

14-IS— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Ps,ta, 
House,  Boston. 

17- 19 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  BeHevue-Stratfod 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

18 -  U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Sheraton-Palace,  San  Fraociicoi 

19- 20— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Mechanical  Conference  Stak 
College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

20- 21— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Fort 
Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

20- 22— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Conrad  HiHna. 
Chicago. 

21- 2fr— Short  course,  crime  reporting.  Northwestern  Uruversity,  Evanston,  l| 
21-April  I— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  city  editors,  Colunibia 

University,  New  York. 

24-2&— International  Press  Institute  assembly,  Tokyo. 

24- 26— Kansas  Press  Association,  Hotel  Jayhawk,  Topeka. 

25- 26— Michigan  Press  Photographers  Short  Course,  Kellogg  Center,  Eail 
Lansing. 

26- 27 — Kansas  AP  newspaper  wire  editors,  Hutchinson. 

28-30 — Science  Writers  Institute,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hi. 
31-April  2 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  NiHiey 
Lion  Inn.  University  Park,  Pa. 


2- 3 — Missouri  AP  newspaper  wire  editors.  Arrowhead  Lodge.  Lake  Oiarb. 

Mo. 

3- 5— Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Penn-Harris  HoW 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3- 6— New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  NIagen 

Niagara  Falls. 

4- 15— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  reporters  and  editorial  wntei 

on  Urban  and  Suburban  problems,  Columbia  University. 

7-9— Illinois  Editor  and  Publisher  Safety  Seminar,  Leland  Hotel,  SpringfiaU 

III. 

7- 9 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Dinkier  Plaza,  AHaati 

6a. 

8- 9 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

21-23 — North  Dakota  Press  Association.  Bismarck. 

21-23 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Boca  Raton  Hotil 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

21-23 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Statler  Hilton,  Washington 
D.  C. 

21-23 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Sheraton- Fontenelle  Hotel.  Omaha. 

21- 23 — Southern  Short  Course  In  Press  Photography,  Holiday  Inn,  Durham  i 
N.  C. 

22 —  Editor  and  Publisher  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  Hotel  Marott 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

22-23 — National  Headliners'  Frolic  and  26th  Awards  Program,  AHantt: 
City.  N.  J. 

24-28— Journalism  Week,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville.  Ra. 

24- 26— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Statler-Hilton,  Clevalaiit 

25- 28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria,  Ne 
York. 

27 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Colonial  Court  Mote 
Florence,  S.  C. 

27-30— Photojournalism  Conference.  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Sables,  Fk 
30 — UPl  Indiana  Newspaper  Editors,  Sheraton-Lincoln,  Indianapolis. 
30-May  I— New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Composing  Room  Executiv* 
Association,  Taunton  Inn,  Taunton,  Mass. 


1-4— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1- 7— Journalism  Week,  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

2- 13— Publishers,  Editors  and  News  Executives  seminar,  Columbia  Unlvafsik 

New  York. 

4— Canadian  Press,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

4- 7 — National  Editorial  Association,  75th  convention,  DInkler-Plaza,  Atlei* 

Ga. 

5- 6 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishing  Association,  Royal  York  Hot* 

Toronto. 

6- 7— University  of  Wisconsin  Journalism  Institutes. 

Vol.  93.  No.  10.  March  6,  19«0,  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  WtUt  ■ 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  Editorial  »»« 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1475  Broadway.  New  York  it.  N.  i 
(Printed  by  Huizhea  Printiniz  Co.,  East  Stroudsburiz.  Pa.)  Second 
privileKes  authorized  at  East  Stroudsbursr.  Pa.  under  Act  of  March  3.  1879," 
Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  contents  Copyrighted  1960  by  the  Eew^ 
Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  16.50  in  United  States  and  pos»«**“4 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries.  $10.00.  Payment  in  Sterling  may  he 
to  E&P  “American  Account”  First  National  City  Bank  of  N.Y..  117  Ow  O" 
St.,  Uondon,  E.  C.  2,  or  to  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Uiai«"' 
Royal  Exchange  Branch.  86  Htt  St.,  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 

Postmaster;  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3579  to  Editor  &  PublwMX**- 
Inc.,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  5, 


So.  113  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks... 
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Under  the  above  heading  The  Pittsburgh  Press  prints  an  editorial  which 
it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  reprint  here.  This  is  the  editorial: 

One  of  the  most  cherished  beliefs  of  certain  Europeans  is  that  the  United 
States  is  a  vast  land  of  uncultured  barbarians.  Because  of  this  undeserved 
reputation,  it  is  always  with  pleasure  that  we  welcome  the  increasing  evidence 
of  artistic  merit  in  the  U.  S. 

American  achievements  in  literature,  music,  painting,  sculpture— all  the  fine 
arts— come  quickly  to  mind.  But  the  one  art  form  which  is  most  genuinely 
American— the  motion  picture— usually  is  overlooked. 

Increasingly  in  recent  years  the  U.  S.  has  produced  pictures  of  real  merit, 
but  because  of  the  commercial  nature  of  this  field,  Americans  usually  hesitate  to 
give  them  the  esteem  which  they  deserve.  This  is  perhaps  regrettable,  for  in 
motion  pictures  such  as  “Diary  of  Anne  Frank,”  “Porgy  and  Bess,”  “The  Nun’s 
Story”  and  “Anatomy  of  a  Murder”  we  have  productions  of  real— and  often 
deep— value. 

The  above  movies  are  from  the  top  10  of  the  past  year  as  selected  by  Kaspar 
Monahan,  Pittsburgh  Press  drama  critic.  And  this  group,  of  course,  does  not 
include  this  year’s  “Ben-Hur,”  described  by  Mr.  Monahan  as  “eclipsing  all 
preceding  movie  mammoths.”  A  number  of  other  commendable  productions 
might  be  added  to  the  list. 

Because  they  attract  huge  audiences,  movies  may  lack  prestige  and  snob 
appeal,  but  few  will  deny  that  the  cinema  is  today  one  of  America’s  most  power¬ 
ful  artistic  forces. 
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Naturally,  we  are  delighted  with  this  statement  of  the  motion  picture’s 
stature.  Judging  from  their  own  regard  for  the  movies,  your  readers  feel  the 
same  way. 
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The  Council  of  Mo/ion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


SET  MORE  OUT  OF  LIFE. ..60  OUTTO  A  MOVIE 


THE  COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS: 
READERSHIP  AND  LEADERSHIP 


IN  CALIFORNIA 


AND  ILLINOIS 


y, 


I 
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CALIFORNIA  THE  SAN  DIEGO  UNION  •  EVENING  TRIBUNE  •  ALHAMBRA  POST-ADVOCATE  •  BURBANK  DAILY 
REVIEW  •  CULVER  CITY  EVENING  STAR-NEWS  •  GLENDALE  NEWS-POST  •  MONROVIA  NEWS-POST  •  SAN  PEDRO  NEWS  I 
PILOT  •  VENICE  EVENING  VANGUARD  •  SOUTH  BAY  DAILY  BREEZE 

SERVING  AND  SELLING  THESE  MARKETS:  SAN  DIEGO  •  ALHAMBRA  •  SAN  GABRIEL  •  MONTEREY  PARK  •  BURBANK 
CULVER  CITY  •  GLENDALE  •  MONROVIA  •  ARCADIA  •  DUARTE  •  SAN  PEDRO  •  VENICE  •  HERMOSA  BEACH  •  REDONDO 
BEACH  •  MANHATTAN  BEACH  •  PALOS  VERDES  •  TORRANCE  •  EL  SEGUNDO 

ILLINOIS  ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS  •  AURORA  BEACON-NEWS  •  JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS  •  ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL 
ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 

SERVING  AND  SELLING  THESE  MARKETS:  AURORA  •  ELGIN  •  JOLIET  •  SPRINGFIELD 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION:  484,185.  Circulation  Figures  Are  For  Daily  Morning  and  Evening  —  Per  ABC,  9-30-59 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


"The  Ring 
of  Truth" 


IN  1959  WITH  2. 

RETAIL  GROCERY  ADVERTISING 
LONG  ISLAND 
THE  19th 

!AR  TOPS  ALL  OTHER 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AND 
LONG  ISLAND 


) 


RETAIL  AND  NATIONAL 
FOOD  LINAGE  1959 


Source:  Medio  Records 

Lines 

Retail 

Lines 

National 

LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 

2,146,334 

871,483 

STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE* 

1,363,669 

214,721 

LONG  ISLAND  STAR  JOURNAL* 

1,109,516 

372,551 

N.Y.  News 

1,277,439 

1,264,669 

N.Y.  Journal-Americon 

1,259,187 

627,074 

Newsdoy 

1,022,806 

664,201 

N.Y.  Post 

815,853 

484,744 

N.Y.  World-Telegram  &  Son 

591,949 

546,507 

N.Y.  Mirror 

558,803 

222,355 

N.Y.  Herald-Tribune 

166,418 

476,919 

N.Y.  Times 

149,229 

274,537 

SUPERMARKET  SAFARII 


Let's  peek  in  on  "Lady  Long  Island"  just  before  she 
goes  o'shopping  for  her  family's  food  needs  .  .  . 
authoritative  surveys  prove  that  most  of  the  gals 
prepare  a  shopping  list  at  home! 

Triggering  off  this  important  family  function  is  the 
arrival  of  her  Press  carrier-boy  .  .  .  one  of  an  army 
of  over  4200  carriers  responsible  for  the  Long 
Island  Daily  Press'  87%  home-delivered  circulation. 

"Lady  Long  Island,"  an  expert  at  perusing  the  Press 
ads  at  home,  methodically  and  expertly  picks  and 
chooses  from  14  top  chains  with  over  750  modern 
Long  Island  supermarket  branches,  she  whips  up  her 
list  as  she  thumbs  the  Press  pages  prior  to  embark¬ 
ing  on  her  supermarket  safari. 

Here's  the  kind  of  point-of-purchase  selling  that 
makes  National  advertising  a  natural  in  the  Press 
...  so  make  the  most  of  this  intense  buyership  .  .  . 
be  there  right  in  the  home  at  the  precise  moment 
when  the  reader  selling-value  of  your  ad  is  multiplied 
by  a  backdrop  of  the  biggest  panorama  of  retail 
food  advertising  in  New  York  publishing  history! 

This  big  food-consuming  audience  is  yours  at  a  low, 
low  milline  rate.  Let  us  tell  you  morel 
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national  advertising  office  •  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 


editorial 


Where  Do  You  Stand? 

Tt  began  to  look  for  awhile  as  if  the  jjendulum  had  swung  hack  so 
that  employers  were  once  again  almost  on  an  equal  footing  with 
unions  in  labor  negotiations.  But  a  combination  of  state  laws.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  proposed  federal  legislation  would  appear  to 
put  employers  once  again  on  the  defensive  and  at  the  mercy  and 
whim  of  an  aggressive  union  during  bargaining. 

Many  labor  practices  long  forbidden  by  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  tvere  given  a  green  light  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  Feb.  2.^.  Union  members  may  now  conduct  deliberate  slow-downs 
while  still  being  paid  for  working;  report  for  work,  as  a  group,  as 
much  as  an  hour  and  a  half  late  each  day;  stage  “sit-in”  mornings 
when  salesmen  stay  around  the  office  instead  of  going  out  to  seek 
business;  refuse  to  w-ork  overtime  when  an  employer  requests  it,  etc. 
Such  harassments  are  legal  during  bargaining  over  a  new  contract, 
the  court,  held.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  decide  what  practices  are 
illegal  and  so  far  Congress  has  not  banned  these  practices,  the  opinion 
stated. 

The  only  recourse  to  an  employer  under  such  pressures  w-oidd  be 
to  fire  the  workers  or  close  down  shop.  Obviously,  the  first  would  be 
met  bv  forcible  susjjension  of  work  anyway  through  a  strike.  And. 
according  to  some  state  laws,  the  president  of  ITU  and  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  a  business  (notably  a  newspaper)  should  not  be 
permitted  to  take  any  steps  to  defend  itself  under  such  conditions — 
neither  to  continue  operations  nor  to  protect  against  financial  losses. 

Pennsvlvania  invoked  for  the  first  time  a  1937  statute  and  arrestetl 
a  man  for  allegedly  importing  strikebreakers  to  help  a  newspaper 
continue  to  pidilish.  In  Massachusetts  a  bill  has  been  introduced  to 
do  the  same  thing.  The  ITU  president  has  urged  enactment  of 
similar  bills  in  all  states.  And  Sen.  Morse  has  asked  for  a  Senate 
investigation  of  newspa|}er  strikes,  the  use  of  strike  breakers  and 
newspa|>er  strike  insurance  which  he  called  “a  means  of  coercing 
employees”  and  “subverting  collective  bargaining.” 

Employers,  including  newspa|)er  employers,  usually  are  Avilling 
to  negotiate  with  labor  unions  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  But  even 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  refers  to  “economic  w-eapons”  as  if  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  were  some  kind  of  warfare.  Can  it  l)e  called  “nego¬ 
tiating”  when  the  economic  weapons  are  given  all  to  one  side?  If 
it  is  warfare,  isn’t  the  other  side  entitled  to  defend  itself?  Or  should 
new-spaper  managements  take  a  strike  lying  down  w-ithout  resistance 
even  though  it  may  mean  financial  disaster? 


Castro  Proves  It 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  (Feb.  6)  E&P  said  freedom  had  disappeared  in 
Cuba  and  that  Fidel  Castro  has  gone  down  the  road  of  all  dictators. 
He  is  now  proving  both  of  those  points. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  newspajjer  Avance,  Castro  has  now  con¬ 
fiscated  El  Mundo.  Two  major  newspapers  in  two  months!  That’s 
a  fairly  fast  conversion  rate  for  silencing  one’s  opjxtsition.  We  don’t 
believe  Juan  Peron  did  it  any  faster  in  Argentina. 

What  newspajx?r  will  be  next?  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  be¬ 
cause  they  probably  are  all  scheduled  for  close  attention  on  Castro’s 
timetable.  It  is  the  hallmark  of  the  dictator. 

The  sad  part  of  whole  development  is  that  the  Cuban  people  will 
not  realize  they  have  lost  their  freedom  until  it  is  too  late. 
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Let  not  mercy  and  truth  fnrtake  tkm: 
hind  them  about  thy  neck;  write  tkm 
upon  the  table  of  thine  heart .  . .  Proverk 
lit; 
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world  may  be  in  the  advertising  sales  de¬ 
partment.  If  so,  if  you  find  a  niche  in  sales, 
you  may  very  well  find  all  the  challenge, 
the  excitement,  the  glamour,  and  the  re¬ 
wards  you  need.  .\nd  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  efforts 
are  a  vital  part  of  keeping  the  lines  of 
communication  open,  that  they  quite  pos¬ 
sibly  could  not  exist  at  all  without  you 
and  your  associates  in  the  advertising  sales 
department.” 

Abe  Dobis 

The  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  COVERAGE 

I  have  l)een  a  steady  subscriber  to  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  for  15  years  or  more.  I 
have  taken  the  copy  to  bed  with  me  week 
after  week  and  I  have  read  it  religiously 
as  I  do  the  Bible.  E&P  has  often  put  me 
to  sleep  and  often  kept  me  awake  when 
I  should  be  asleep. 

1  now  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the 
recent  marked  increase  and  complete 
coverage  that  Ray  Eirwin  is  doing  on  syndi¬ 
cates,  cartoonists  and  comics.  I  think  they 
are  getting  the  coverage  they  deserve  and 
certainly  do  appreciate. 

Al  Smith 
“Mutt  and  Jeff’ 

Demarest,  N.  J. 


OUT  OF  CHARACTER 

I  have  been  extremely  interested  in  the 
recent  controversy  over  the  use  of  estab¬ 
lished  comics,  and  also  the  use  of  com¬ 
mentators  in  advertising.  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  give  and  take  between  the  syndi¬ 
cates  and  the  publishers  in  which,  as  usual, 
the  reading  public  has  been  caught  in  the 
middle. 

I  enjoy  “Peanuts”  principally  because 
the  comments  of  the  characters  can  be  pic¬ 
tured  as  from  my  own  childhood  or  have 
that  fey  characteristic  which  makes  them 
fascinating.  However,  when  Linus  tells  me 
the  Falcon  has  twice  as  much  luggage 
space  as  some  other  car,  I  immediately 
lose  interest  because  he  has  stepped  out 
of  character. 

I  also  enjoy  reading  and  either  agreeing 
or  disagreeing  with  other  writers.  How¬ 
ever,  if,  in  return  for  an  unspecified  sum 
of  money,  they  urge  me  to  buy  a  certain 
product,  my  immediate  reaction  is  that 
their  opinion  on  national  and  international 
affairs  could  be  purchased  in  a  like  man¬ 
ner.  Their  opinions  thereby  lose  weight 
and  effectiveness. 

Harry  H.  Lapham 

Major,  Infantry 
Information  Officer, 

Fort  Chaffee,  Ark. 


THE  BUSINE.^®  SIDE 

U|)on  reading  the  report  (Feb.  6),  of 
a  journalism  career  clinic  presented  over 
WCBS,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  students’  questions  had  to  do  with 
job  opportunities  on  the  editorial  side  of 
newspapers. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  the  panelists  intro¬ 
duced  the  students  to,  or  if  any  of  the 
young  people  were  interested  in,  the  busi¬ 
ness  functions  of  newspapers.  I  found  my¬ 
self  wishing  I  had  been  on  the  panel  and 
could  have  had  the  opportunity  of  saying 
to  the  students  something  along  these 
lines: 

“It  is  wonderful  that  so  many  young 
people  are  fascinated  by  and  want  a  career 
in  the  field  of  communications.  1  don’t 
have  to  repeat  all  the  reasons  you  already 
know  why  more  effective  communication 
among  all  the  people  of  the  world  is  their 
best  hope  for  a  peaceful,  better  world. 

“But  don’t  overlook  the  fact  that,  glam¬ 
orous  as  the  editorial  side  is,  newspapers 
depend  upon  advertising  revenue  to  sur¬ 
vive.  The  great  traditions  of  newspaper 
journalism  have  strong  appeal.  But  your 
place  in  the  exciting,  rewarding  newspaper 
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Bill  Blank  Dies;  Owned  Diary  Farm. 
—  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News. 


Home  Study  Course  Offered  on  Lawns. 
•  Selinsgrove  (Pa.)  Times-Tribune. 


Crash  Involving  Frank  Laid  To  Dyna- 
ite  by  CAB.  —  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 


Winter  Heat  Wave  Skirts  All-Time 
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An  appeal  to  yoar  shell  interest 


Would  you  like  to  salvage  a  lot  of  that  shelf  space  now  being 
used  for  filing  The  New  York  Times,  or  other  newspapers? 
You  can  do  it  easily.  All  you  need  is  The  New  York  Times 
on  microfilm. 

It’s  really  a  space  saver.  A  whole  year’s  file  takes  up  less 
room  than  the  average  typewriter.  Yet  you’re  maintaining 
a  complete  file  of  the  newspaper  that  publishes  more  news, 
more  maps  and  charts,  more  texts  of  important  speeches 
and  documents  than  any  other.  You’re  filing  the  entire 
contents  of  each  day’s  Late  City  Edition. 

And  the  service  is  fast!  A  new  reel  of  The  New  York  Times 
on  Microfilm  is  completed  every  ten  days,  and  mailed  to 
you  within  four  days  of  the  period  it  covers.  • 

You  can  get  this  useful  service  during  the  months  ahead  at 
a  cost  of  $210  for  a  full  year.  Because  you’ll  be  salvaging 
so  much  shelf  space  for  other  uses,  your  subscription  is 
bound  to  be  an  excellent  investment. 

Let’s  face  it.  If  you  continue  to  shelve  that  shelf- space 
problem,  it  will  only  keep  on  getting  tougher.  Now’s  the 
time  to  solve  it  —  easily  and  inexpensively  —  by  having  us 
send  you  The  New  York  Times  regularly  on  space-saving, 
easy-to-use  microfilm. 


The  New  York  Times  on  Micro! Urn 
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Teen-Agers  Show  Tolerance 
Of  Control  and  Censorship 

Texas  Study  Among  High  School 
Youths  Reveals  Startling  Trend 


By  E«l  Teinert 

Austin,  Texas 

September  28 — October  2  was 
Youth  Participation  Week  in 
Texas,  1959.  Prior  to  that  date, 
the  Governor’s  Committee  for 
the  1960  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Children  and  Youth  sent 
questionnaires  to  each  junior 
and  senior  high  school  in  the 
state.  Areas  of  discussion  in¬ 
cluded  Youth-Adult  Relation¬ 
ships,  Education,  Attitudes, 
Counseling  and  Guidance,  Youth 
Marriage,  Religion,  Intercul- 
tural  Relations,  Activities, 
Youth  Employment,  and  Mass 
Media.  In  the  field  of  mass 
media,  a  startling  trend 
emerged. 

Students  were  asked  to  name 
the  problem  they  considered 
most  pressing,  and  to  present  a 
suggestion  for  its  solution. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  those  an¬ 
swering  advocated  more  control 
over  the  mass  media,  with  some 
calling  for  direct  censorship. 

Some  of  Their  Proposals 

“One  solution  could  be  the 
establishment  of  a  National 
Censorship  Board  with  the  au¬ 
thority  to  censor  obscene,  ab¬ 
normal,  or  anti-social  situations 
portrayed  by  mass  media,”  was 
the  students  answer  from  one 
high  school. 

Another  suggested  “strict  cen¬ 
sorship  of  TV  programs,  news¬ 
paper  play-up  of  sex  crimes, 
etc.  Banning  of  comics  that  em¬ 
phasize  crime  and  sex.” 

“Exercise  restrictive  censor¬ 
ship  to  eliminate  dangerous  and 
valueless  suggestiveness.” 

“Mass  media  should  not  be 
Pemitted  to  provide  programs 
^ch  include  delinquency, 
efime,  and  other  anti-social  situ¬ 
ations.” 

“Newsstands  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  local  regulation.” 

Thus  the  young  people  demou¬ 
nted  a  tolerance  toward  the 
idea  of  censorship.  Some  of  the 


suggestions  offered,  however, 
were  for  a  more  indirect  and  in¬ 
formal  approach. 

“There  should  be  a  self-en¬ 
forced  censorship  of  all  sensa¬ 
tional  news  which  pertains  to 
crime,  horrible  accidents,  and 
sordid  love  affairs,”  said  one  re- 
jiort. 

Several  voiced  the  opinion 
that  public  pressure  is  the  most 
effective  censor,  and  that  train¬ 
ing  at  home  and  in  school  should 
help  the  young  person  to  be 
selective  in  his  reading,  watch¬ 
ing  and  listening. 

Over-Stress  on  Crime 

What  are  the  factors  that 
make  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  condone  and 
even  suggest  direct  censorship 
of  mass  media?  The  answer  can 
be  found  in  the  following  sta¬ 
tistical  data.  Of  the  503  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of 
mass  media  turned  in,  195  con¬ 
cern  what  teen-agers  believe  is 
over-stress  on  crime  and  ab¬ 
normal  behavior.  It  was  here 
that  most  of  the  interest  was 
focused. 

Students  in  one  high  school 
wrote  that  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  is  “Over-emphasis  on  vio¬ 
lence  and  youthful  rebellion.” 

From  another:  “We  believe 
the  public  wants  sensationalism 
and  that  mass  media  is  appeal¬ 
ing  to  them  in  this  way.” 

“There  is  too  much  emphasis 
on  crime  and  sex,”  says  another 
report.  “Teen-agers  don’t  want 
it!” 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive 
denunciation  came  from  a  junior 
high  school  group  of  70  in  Cy¬ 
press,  Texas: 

“The  trash  sold  on  newsstands 
and  uncensored  movies  makes 
most  young  people’s  minds  re¬ 
volve  around  sex.  There  isn’t 
enough  Sunday  School  attend¬ 
ance  and  Bible  study  to  counter¬ 
act  it.  There  is  an  unhealthy 


balance  that  leans  toward  im¬ 
morality  and  the  product  is 
juvenile  delinquency.” 

.Alteraative  .Solution 

Two  main  categories  of  solu¬ 
tions  were  prevalent.  One,  that 
of  censorship.  'The  other  recom¬ 
mends  the  playing-up  of  praise¬ 
worthy  activities,  both  those  of 
teen-agers  and  others. 

Some  sought  to  encourage  the 
publishers,  producers,  etc.,  to 
present  more  wholesome  and 
educational  material.  One  solu¬ 
tion  calls  for  “presentation  of 
more  cultural  subject  matter. 
Reinforcement  of  the  cracks  in 
our  social  structure.  Less  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  teen-age  group  as 
a  breed  apart  from  other 
groups.” 

On  this  subject  a  few  reports 
sounded  bitter:  “If  one  teen¬ 
ager  commits  a  crime  and 
ninety-nine  complete  a  civic 
drive,  the  odds  are  against  the 
civic  project  receiving  notice.” 

Some,  however,  showed  con¬ 
structive  thought  as  to  how  the 
mass  media  could  improve  (at 
least  in  reference  to  the  high 
school  age  bracket): 

“Youth  groups  and  all  agen¬ 
cies  working  with  youth  should 
be  encouraged  to  cooperate  with 
their  local  news  media  by 
supplying  them  with  news¬ 
worthy  material  concerning  the 
individuals,  projects,  and  activi¬ 
ties  in  their  groups.” 

Page  for  Teen-Ager* 

“Local  newspapers  should 
carry  a  page  for  the  teen-ager 
written  by  teen-agers  about 
things  that  interest  them.” 

“Portray  more  of  the  good 
things  done  by  teen-agers  rather 
than  the  bad.  Try  to  give  some 
attention  to  experiences  and 
lives  of  the  happy,  well-adjusted 
teen-ager  as  well  as  to  the  ab¬ 
normal  and  extreme  behavior  of 
just  a  few.  Of  course,  people 
would  have  to  become  interested 
in  seeing  these  things  on  TV 
and  reading  about  them  in  the 
newspaper.  At  present,  the 
scholarship  winner  cannot  com¬ 
pete  on  the  front  page  with  the 
teen-age  murderer.” 

Young  ])eople  indicated  they 


would  like  articles  and  programs 
they  could  use  as  guides  —  to 
show  them  what  society  ex¬ 
pected  of  them,  and  how  they 
could  accomplish  these  ends. 

Attitude*  Toward  Papers 

How  much  do  mass  media  in¬ 
fluence  the  high  school  student, 
his  attitudes  and  the  attitudes 
of  others  toward  him?  Nearly 
all  agreed  that  mass  media 
plays  an  important  and  influ¬ 
ential  part  in  their  lives.  Some, 
however,  believed  the  media  to 
be  beneficial,  while  others 
thought  it  detrimental. 

'This  difference  of  opinion  was 
particularly  apparent  in  atti¬ 
tudes  displayed  toward  news¬ 
papers: 

“We  think  that  newspapers 
offer  more  influence  for  good 
than  for  bad.” 

“Newspapers,  particularly, 
highlight  situations  contributing 
to  delinquency.” 

‘A  Bad  Influence’ 

One  report  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say,  “Most  mass  media 
exert  a  bad  influence  on  youth 
and  could  be  done  without.” 

Texas  high  schoolers  feel  that 
the  mass  media  also  have  a  lot 
to  say  about  how  adults  feel 
about  teen-agers.  They  feel  they 
are  often  mistakenly  classed 
with  the  “front  page  teen-ager.” 

The  young  people  ask  that 
newspapers  not  exaggerate 
cases  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  crime,  that  they  receive 
“commendation,  not  condemna¬ 
tion.”  Students  from  one  school 
even  felt  so  persecuted  that  they 
wrote,  “Teen-agers  are  guility 
until  proven  innocent.” 

Certain  questions  of  policy 
have  long  troubled  newspaper¬ 
men  and  those  holding  parallel 
positions  in  other  branches  of 
the  mass  media  field,  e.g.  Should 
a  juvenile’s  name  be  printed 
when  he  commits  a  crime?  As 
there  is  often  dissension  among 
adults  concerning  this  question, 
so  it  was  shown  among  the  par¬ 
ticipating  youth. 

Contrary  Viewit  on  Publicity 

One  school  maintained  that 
there  is  too  much  attention  paid 
to  crime  and  violence  in  mass 
media,  “but  if  more  delinquents 
were  punished  and  the  results 
publicized,  there  would  be  less 
delinquency.” 

Another  adopts  the  opposite 
view,  saying,  “Names  of  youth 
should  not  be  printed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  crime,  because 
{Continued  on  page  68) 
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It’s  Sleepy  Time  Down  Named  Colleges’ 
South  in  U.S.  Senate 


By  Pat  Munroe 

Washington 

Newspapermen  this  week  had 
an  irreverent  but  accurate  tag 
for  the  dignified  U.  S.  Senate. 
They  called  it  the  “dormitory 
beat.” 

Washington  Star’s  Mary  Mc- 
Grory,  who  stayed  up  most  of 
the  first  night  of  the  southern 
talkathon  on  civil  rights  legisla¬ 
tion  referred  in  her  story  next 
day  to  the  “late,  late,  late  show.” 

And  Bob  Hoyt,  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal,  hung  around  until  5 
A.M.  that  first  morning  “be¬ 
cause  I  wanted  to  do  a  piece 
on  the  kind  of  pre-dawn  quorum 
call.”  His  reward:  a  column  and 
a  half  of  space  describing  the 
sleep-walking  solons. 

In  fact,  the  public  at  large 
seemed  confused  about  all  the 
shouting  and  the  wire  services 
were  flooded  with  requests  for 
stories  on  such  subjects  as: 
“why  all  these  early-hour 
quorum  calls?” 

Secretaries’  Chores 


There  also  was  a  great  de¬ 
mand  from  the  wires  and  special 
correspondents  for  sidebar 
stories.  A  real  cutie  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  UPI’s  Pat  Wiggins  ex¬ 
plaining  how  secretaries  had  to 
make  up  their  boss’  bed  in  the 
morning  in  his  office  —  and  even 
fix  him  a  little  breakfast  —  be¬ 
fore  getting  around  to  opening 
the  mail. 

Both  wire  services  beefed  up 
their  regular  6-man  Senate 
staffs  to  nine  and  all  hands 
worked  eight-hour  staggered 
shifts,  keeping  a  minimum  of 
one  man  observing  the  Senate 
at  all  times. 

Jack  Bell,  head  of  AP’s  Sen¬ 
ate  staff,  said: 

“This  hasn’t  been  as  hard  for 
us  to  cover  as  some  of  these 
spontaneous  things  that  come 
up  when  we  find  ourselves  with 
the  staff  low  on  days  off.  We 
were  able  to  make  out  our  work 
schedule  several  days  in  ad¬ 
vance.” 

One  unidentified  wire  service 
staffer  said: 

“This  is  fun.  We  g^et  out  of 
covering  all  the  junk  (commit¬ 
tee  hearings,  etc.)  suspended  by 
the  filibuster.” 

The  New  York  Times’  Rus¬ 
sell  Baker  was  writing  the  lead 
story  and  working  a  12-hour 
day  starting  at  11  A.M. 

E.  W.  Ken  worthy  of  the  Times 
staff  wrote  a  minute-by-minute 
diary  of  the  first  24  hours  of 


the  marathon  of  leather  lungs, 
oak  legs,  cast-iron  stomachs  and 
expert  knowledge  of  “Jefferson’s 
Manual.” 

The  Press  Gallery  staffers  un¬ 
der  Superintendent  Joe  Wills 
divided  up  into  four  on  duty 
during  the  day  and  two  at  night. 
This  meant  12-hour  shifts  but 
Joe  said  cheerfully: 

“This  is  just  getting  me  in 
trim  for  the  political  conven¬ 
tions  this  Summer.” 

On  the  first  day  (Monday)  of 
the  filibuster,  the  scene  in  the 
Press  Gallery  resembled  the 
opening  of  Congress  and  it  was 
virtually  impossible  to  get  a  call 
into  the  gallery  on  any  of  the 
10  lines.  However,  things  then 
went  back  pretty  much  to  nor¬ 
mal. 

Some  reporters  for  Southern 
papers  filed  voluminously  on 
what  their  senators  were  saying. 
Others  concentrated  on  behind- 
the-scene  maneuvers. 

Louis  Lautier,  correspondent 
for  the  Atlanta  Daily  World, 
said  he  hadn’t  been  around  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  sessions,  adding: 

“It’s  dull  enough  in  the  day 
time.” 


TV  Section  Added 

Cleveland 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
has  begun  publication  of  a  new 
tabloid  size  TV  Week,  a  Satur¬ 
day  supplement.  The  new  full- 
color  section  also  is  to  include 
many  regular  Plain  Dealer  col¬ 
umns  and  features  that  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  carried  in  other 
pages  of  the  paper.  The  initial 
32-page  magazine  is  edited  by 
Russell  W.  Kane  of  the  radio- 
TV  department  and  designed  by 
Bert  Reesing,  who  formerly  was 
editor  of  the  old  Cleveland  News 
Saturday  TV  Magazine. 


Gun  Sport  Paper 

Peoria,  Ill. 

Shooting  Times,  a  tabloid 
guns  and  hunting  newspaper, 
is  being  established  as  a  pub¬ 
lication,  affiliated  with  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star.  Operating 
almost  entirely  on  a  direct  mail 
basis.  Shooting  Times  has  mush¬ 
roomed  into  a  52-page  tabloid 
with  an  initial  press  run  of  200,- 
000.  Of  this  total,  100,000  copies 
will  be  inserted  in  the  Sunday 
Peoria  Journal  Star  on  March 
20. 


Frank  J.  Kilcheski,  formerly 
sales  operations  manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
has  been  appointed  general  sales 
manager. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
president,  said  Mr.  Kilcheski 
will  supervise  national  sales  op¬ 
erations  in  the  Bureau’s  five 
offices.  The  offices  and  their  re¬ 
gional  sales  managers  are: 
Eastern,  John  D.  Raymond; 
Mid- Western,  Dent  Hassinger; 
Detroit,  Louis  M.  Rich;  and 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
both  under  L.  S.  Van  Sant. 

Mr.  Kilcheski  will  report  to 
John  P.  Kauffman,  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Kilcheski  joined  the  Bu¬ 
reau  as  a  member  of  the  retail 
department  staff  in  1947.  He  be¬ 
came  manager  of  chain  store 
sales  in  1958.  In  May  of  last 
year  he  joined  the  national  sales 
department  as  sales  operations 
manager. 

• 

Beat  on  Blast 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  an  exclusive  dispatch 
Feb.  29  from  its  correspondent 
in  Helsinki,  Finland,  concerning 
a  tremendous  explosion  in  the 
vicinity  of  Russia’s  biggest  long 
range  missile  and  bomber  base 
— Alakurtti. 

Paul  Shoblom,  Tribune  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Helsinki,  reported 
the  blast  to  the  London  bureau 
on  Sunday,  stating:  “News  of 
the  blast  has  not  yet  appeared 
in  Finland  and  the  reports  have 
been  confined  to  a  highly  re¬ 
stricted  military  group.” 

• 

Fritcliey  Quits  Paper 

Arlington,  Va. 
Clayton  Fritchey  announced 
this  week  he  is  retiring  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Sun  to  plan  another  publication. 
He  will  continue  as  one  of  the 
four  partners  who  own  the  pa¬ 
per.  Philip  Stem,  editor-part¬ 
ner,  will  become  publisher.  The 
Sun  was  started  in  April  1957 
by  Mr.  Fritchey,  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item,  with  Mr.  Stem,  George 
Ball  and  Arnold  Sagalyn. 


Unmasked 

A  ghost-writing  ring  for  col¬ 
lege  students  in  New  York  City 
was  exposed  this  week  by  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  t 
Sun. 

Alex  Benson,  a  reporter  ob 
the  paper  since  1953  and  befow 
that  with  the  now-suspended 
Standard  News  Association  in 
New  York,  w’as  tipped  by  i 
friend  about  a  ghost- writmg 
bureau  that  was  recruiting  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  students  who  were 
writing  essays,  preparing  mu- 
ters’  and  doctoral  theses,  and 
taking  examinations. 

City  Editor  Norton  Mockridge 
assigned  Mr.  Benson  to  seek  out 
the  bureau  and  offer  his  serr- 
ices.  He  did  so  and  took  an  ex¬ 
amination  for  a  student  of 
Teachers  College,  affiliated  witk 
Columbia  University,  and  wu 
paid  $40.  He  was  not  challenged 
in  class.  The  college  subae 
quently  dismissed  the  student 
who  hired  him. 

Mr.  Benson  wrote  a  series  of 
seven  articles  about  the  chest¬ 
ing  practices.  District  Attorney 
Frank  Hogan  of  New  York 
County  ordered  an  investigi- 
tion. 

The  stories  showed  msny 
agencies  were  engaged  in  pre 
paring  school  papers  for  stu 
dents.  As  a  sidelight,  Indiana 
University  suspended  a  gradu¬ 
ate  student  who  allegedly  hired 
outside  help. 

The  Help  Wanted  columns  of 
the  newspapers  have  been  used 
for  many  years  by  free-lance 
writers,  classified  advertising 
managers  said.  It  is  not  always 
possible,  they  added,  to  detect 
which  of  the  ads  are  seeking 
jobs  of  preparing  papers  for 
students. 

As  long  as  a  decade  ago,  the 
Times  weeded  out  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  “thesis  writer”  ads,  se 
cording  to  C.  M.  Carroll,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  he  said,  some  suspicion 
ads  have  gotten  by  in  a  Sunday 
column  devoted  to  work  for  the 
literati. 


Publisher  Named 

Champaign-Urbana,  Ill. 

The  appointment  of  Byron  C. 
Vedder  as  publisher  of  the 
Champaign-Urbana  Courier,  ef¬ 
fective  March  1,  was  announced 
this  week  by  Frank  M.  Lindsay, 
president  of  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers. 


Mrs.  Grace  Adams 

Pine  Blufp,  Art 
Mrs.  Grace  Adams,  92,  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Pine  Bbtf 
Daily  Graphic  from  1908  until 
1921,  died  at  her  home  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Feb.  27.  She  was  the 
widow  of  the  late  James  W- 
Adams,  publisher  of  the  Graph* 
and  Arkansas  legislator. 
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McClellan  Tells  Publishers 
They  Must  Resist  Rackets 

Report  on  Hearings  Sees  Payoff 


As  Threat  to  Freedom  of  Press 
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Washington 
The  McClellan  Committee 
which  exposed  payoff  rackets  in 
the  publishing  business  last  year 
is  leaving  it  squarely  up  to  the 
employers  to  get  rid  of  such 
tbuses. 

The  final  report  of  the  Sen- 
jte’s  Select  ('ommittee  on  Im¬ 
proper  Activities  in  the  Labor 
or  Management  Field  was  pub¬ 
lished  this  week.  After  review¬ 
ing  the  evidence  of  “tribute” 
paid  to  union  racketeers  to  in¬ 
sure  the  delivery  of  Sunday 
newspaper  supplements,  the 
committee  said: 

“These  hearings,  as  well  as 
others,  have  served  to  convince 
the  committee  that  one  of  the 
greatest  contributing  factors  to 
corruption  in  the  labor-manage¬ 
ment  field  is  the  lack  of  moral 
courage  and  sense  of  public  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  part  of  em- 
j^yers.  To  achieve  a  temporary 
economic  advantage  they  have 
either  submitted  to  payoff  de¬ 
mands  or  actually  sought  out 
ways  and  means  of  ‘fixing’  a 
troublesome  situation. 

Until  such  time  as  manage¬ 
ment  realizes  its  responsibilities 
ind  resists  these  pressures, 
there  is  little  possibility  of 
stamping  out  the  racketeer  in¬ 
fluence  in  this  field.” 

Good  Example  Set 

Turning  specifically  to  the 
situation  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  the  committee  said  it  was 
“gratified”  by  the  attitude  of 
o^ials  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Neo-Gravure  Printing 
Co.  as  reflected  by  their  “open 
and  frank  testimony  on  the  pay¬ 
offs  their  companies  felt  oblig^ 
to  make,  and  their  candor  in  ad¬ 
mitting  that  such  action,  al¬ 
though  serving  their  private  in¬ 
terests  in  solving  an  inunediate 
problem,  was  opposed  to  the 
public  interests  in  that  it  pro¬ 
moted  conniption  in  the  labor- 
management  field.” 

The  committee  said  it  was 
imped  that  their  attitude  and 
tkeir  candor,  however  embar¬ 
rassing,  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
s®ple  to  other  employers  who 
were  less  candid  and  forthright 
®  the  investigation. 

In  this  same  respect  the  com¬ 
mittee  singled  out  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  a  special  word  of  praise 
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because  its  attitude  in  dealing 
with  committee  investigators 
was  “in  marked  contrast  to  the 
lack  of  cooperation  received 
from  other  management  firms.” 

Then  the  committee  added: 
“It  might  be  well  to  state  for 
the  record  that  the  New  York 
Times,  even  though  obviously 
embarrassed  by  the  disclosures 
of  its  own  derelictions,  reported 
the  hearings  fully  and  accurate¬ 
ly,  which  is  a  tribute  to  its  jour¬ 
nalistic  integrity.” 

Times  officials  produced  rec¬ 
ords  that  showed  payments, 
amounting  to  “tribute,”  had 
been  paid  to  two  teamster  union 
racketeers  to  insure  delivery  of 
its  Sunday  Magazine  and  Book 
Review  sections  from  the  Neo- 
Gravure  plant  in  New  Jersey 
during  two  strikes  in  1946  and 
1948.  The  payments  were  for 
“strike  expense”  and  totalled  ap¬ 
proximately  $50,000. 

Wouldn’t  Do  It  Today 

When  asked  by  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  counsel  if  he  thought  it  was 
proper  to  make  such  payments, 
Amory  H.  Bradford,  New  York 
Times  business  manager,  re¬ 
plied  :  “The  Times  would  not  to¬ 
day  under  any  circumstances 
agree  to  reimburse  any  of  its 
suppliers  for  payments  to  union 
officials.  We  would  put  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  against  corruption 
in  labor-management  relations 
above  private  interests  in  hav¬ 
ing  any  such  sections  delivered.” 

The  payments  were  made  in 
a  period  before  Mr.  Bradford 
became  a  Times  official.  Testi¬ 
mony  brought  out  that  his 
predecessor,  the  late  Harold 
Hall,  agreed  to  reimburse  Neo 
for  the  payments  made  to  union 
leaders  and  had  filed  a  memo¬ 
randum  characterizing  the  item 
as  “tribute.” 

Ouiaed  .After  Hearing 

One  of  the  recipients  of  the 
payoffs,  Harold  Gross,  has  since 
been  tried  and  convicted  of  evad¬ 
ing  income  taxes  on  $28,000  in 
payments  made  by  the  Hearst 
organization  to  insure  handling 
of  the  American  Weekly  from 
the  Neo  plant  to  the  New  York 
Journal  American  over  a  period 
of  10  years. 

According  to  the  committee 
findings.  Gross  was  paid  over 
$98,000  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
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maintaining  labor  peace.  A  con¬ 
victed  extortionist,  he  was  on 
the  payroll  of  Neo-Gravure 
Printing  Co.  from  1945  to  1959. 

Gummittee  Take*  Credit 

“Were  it  not  for  the  commit¬ 
tee  hearings,”  the  report  states, 
“he  would  undoubtedly  still  be 
on  the  payroll.” 

The  committee’s  report  also 
contains  the  testimony  referring 
to  payments  made  for  delivery 
of  the  Sunday  magazine  sections 
to  the  New  York  Mirror. 

After  Warren  Kelly,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  had  testified  on  the 
19''6  and  1948  teamster  strikes 
as  they  affected  the  Mirror, 
Committee  Counsel  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  asked  him  questions  on 
the  propriety  of  payoffs. 

Mr.  Kelly’s  first  response  was 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  “a 
proper  attitude”  for  a  business 
executive  who  wants  to  sell  2 
million  papers. 

“However,”  the  committee’s 
final  report  notes,  “when  asked 
by  the  chairman  as  to  whether 
he  wished  to  imply  that  all 
legitimate  business  should  sur¬ 
render  to  racketeers  and  if  he 
would  authorize  similar  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  today,  Mr.  Kelly  altered 
his  position.” 

Changes  His  View 

The  report  gives  the  colloquy 
in  which  Mr.  Kelly  explained 
that  the  situation  was  different 
11  years  ago  and  he  holds  a 
different  view. 

The  Chairman  observed:  “You 
know  it  is  the  wrong  thing  to 
do,  do  you  not?  Your  paper 
editorially  would  condemn  it  in 
others  just  like  that.”  Mr.  Kelly 
replied:  “Exactly.”  He  added 
that  he  would  not  do  it  again. 

Two  other  situations  involv¬ 
ing  newspapers  are  treated  in 
a  section  of  the  committee’s  re¬ 
port  relating  to  the  activities 
of  James  R.  Hoffa.  They  con¬ 
cern  the  fact  that  teamster  un¬ 
ion  officers  were  on  the  payrolls 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
and  Detroit  Times  “for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assuring  labor  peace.” 

In  considerable  detail  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  describes  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  inquiry  into  the 
practices  of  some  officers  and 
members  of  the  Newspaper  and 
Mail  Deliverers’  Union  of  New 
York  and  Vicinity  in  seeking  to 
monopolize  the  wholesale  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

“It  is  a  democratic  union  with 


officers  elected  annually  by  se¬ 
cret  ballot,”  the  committee 
states.  “All  contracts  and  major 
activities  must  be  approved  by 
a  vote  of  the  membership.  The 
union  is  said  to  be  noted  for 
the  frequency  with  which  the 
membership  overrides  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  its  officers.” 

5lh  .Ammdinent  ‘.Spectacle’ 

The  report  notes  that  the 
Senators  witnessed  the  “specta¬ 
cle”  of  13  management  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  distribution 
business  seeking  refuge  in  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  The  commit¬ 
tee  said  its  counsel  turned  to 
the  union  members  with  simi¬ 
lar  results,  except  for  Joseph 
Baer,  newly-elected  president, 
and  John  J.  McQuade,  who  pro¬ 
vided  “a  refreshing  contrast”  to 
the  others.  Both  Baer  and  Mc¬ 
Quade  denied  ever  having  re¬ 
ceived  any  money  from  any 
wholesaler  in  the  form  of  pay¬ 
offs. 

Some  of  the  wholesalers  who 
refused  to  talk  at  the  Senate 
hearings  later  testified  before 
the  Grand  Jury  when  granted 
immunity  and  six  union  leaders 
were  indicted  for  conspiracy  and 
extortion.  One,  Irving  Bitz,  who 
was  also  a  principal  in  two  of 
the  wholesale  companies,  pleaded 
guilty  to  two  counts  under  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  and 
two  counts  of  extortion  under 
the  Anti-Racketeering  Act.  He 
was  sentenced  to  five  years  in 
prison  and  fined  $45,000. 

Tlire«l  to  Press  Freedom 

“It  is  hoped,”  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  concludes,  “that  disclo¬ 
sures  will  awaken  the  officials 
of  newspapers  and  national  dis¬ 
tributors  of  magazines  to  the 
necessity  for  care  in  granting 
franchises  and  will  cause  them 
to  take  appropriate  steps  in 
canceling  franchises  already 
granted  to  persons  of  criminal 
background.” 

The  extent  to  which  criminal 
and  underworld  elements  have 
succeeded  in  infiltrating  the 
management  and  labor  ends  of 
the  newspaper  and  magazine 
wholesale  distribution  business 
in  the  New  York  area  is  “shock¬ 
ing”  to  the  committee. 

Viewing  the  whole  picture  of 
illegal  contracts,  slush  funds, 
payoffs  for  labor  peace  and 
sweetheart  arrangements,  the 
committee  closes  with  a  warn¬ 
ing  that  it  all  adds  up  to  a 
potential  threat  to  freedom  of 
the  press. 

• 

Up  to  8c  a  Copy 

The  Bluff  ton  (Ind.)  News- 
Banner,  increased  its  carrier 
delivery  price  by  5c  to  45c  per 
week.  The  single  copy  price 
was  increased  from  7c  to  8c. 
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U.S.  Journalists  Seek 
Way  to  Melt  Cold  War 


A  sub-committee  of  16  jour¬ 
nalists  is  joining  with  groups 
representing  law  and  economic 
developments  in  efforts  to  find 
means  for  melting  the  cold  war. 

All  three  groups,  appointed  by 
Lester  Pearson,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  are  preparing 
working  documents  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  Conference  on 
World  Tensions  in  Chicago,  May 
11-13,  just  before  the  scheduled 
Summit  Conference  in  Geneva. 

The  conference  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  World  Brotherhood, 
Inc.  and  is  financed  by  a  $100,- 
000  grant  from  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation.  Mr.  Pearson  will  be 
chairman  and  Charles  H.  Percy, 
president  of  Bell  &  Howell,  vice- 
chairman.  The  complete  pro¬ 
gram  includes  additional  con¬ 
ferences  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
according  to  Harry  A.  Bullis, 
chairman  of  World  Brotherhood. 

Practical  Mea»urc<« 

In  Chicago  the  conference  will 
recommend  “practical  measures 
for  lessening  the  tensions 
arising  (1)  from  inequalities 
between  poor  and  rich  areas  of 
the  world;  (2)  barriers  to  in¬ 
ternational  communications;  and 
(3)  impediments  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  world  law. 

Barry  Bingham,  president  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  and  chairman  of  the  sub- 

SUBCOMMITTEE  on  Communica¬ 
tions  oi  the  Conference  on  World 
Tensions,  at  meeting  in  New  York: 
Left  to  right,  seated  —  Roscoe 
Drummond,  Basil  L.  Walters, 
Barry  Bingham,  Harry  Ashmore, 
Ted  Patrick  and  John  Rscher; 
standing — J.  Russell  Wiggins, 
George  B.  Young,  Edward  Barrett, 
Marquis  Childs;  and  F.  F.  Hill. 


committee  on  communications, 
held  the  first  meeting  of  that 
group  in  New  York  (Feb.  25). 

Then  a  working  paper  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Louis  Lyons,  cura¬ 
tor  of  the  Nieman  Foundation, 
Har\'ard  University,  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  No  details  of  the  paper 
or  the  direction  of  discussion 
were  given  out  after  the  execu- 
tiv'e  session  ended.  The  plan  was 
for  Mr.  Lyons  to  rewrite  his 
original  draft  in  the  light  of 
the  views  expressed  by  commit¬ 
tee  members.  Members  will 
again  review  the  copy  prior  to 
the  Chicago  conference. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Grant,  general 
secretary  of  World  Brotherhood, 
said  these  general  points  were 
under  discussion: 

1.  Barriers  to  Communication. 

2.  Barriers  to  freedom  of  the 
press,  radio  and  TV. 

Under  the  first  point  various 
forms  of  censorship  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  second  will  take  up 
“the  nature  of  the  major  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  free  flow  of 
ideas  that  now  exist,  perhaps  by 
a  series  of  case  studies  of  four 
or  five  nations  —  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  one  in 
South  America,  one  in  the 
Middle  East,  ond  one  of  the  new 
nations  of  Africa  or  Asia." 

Possible  Topics 

“The  following  questions 
might  be  considered,”  Mrs. 
Grant  said:  “What  purposes  are 
the  barriers  supposed  to  ser\'e? 
What  are  the  principal  mis¬ 
understandings  and  misconcep¬ 
tions  which  have  been  fostered 
by  them?  What  possible  costs  or 
consequences  would  occur  if  the 
barriers  were  entirely  removed? 
Are  there  any  types  of  barriers 
required  by  the  national  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  various  countries?  Do 
the  types  of  restrictions  imposed 


Minority  Leaders 
In  ASISE  Panel 

“The  Role  of  the  Minority  in 
a  Democracy”  will  be  discussed 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  with  this  panel  of 
experts : 

Adlai  Stevenson,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee  for  President  in 
1952  and  1956. 

Hugh  Gaitskell,  leader  of  the 
Labor  Party  in  Great  Britain. 

Lester  Pearson,  of  Canada, 
Nobel  Prize  winner  and  former 
president  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

The  event  is  programmed  for 
Friday,  April  22,  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  Hilton,  Washington. 

by  the  United  States  result  in 
significant  impairment  of  good 
will  abroad?  Should  the  U.  S. 
unilaterally  remove  or  reduce 
barriers  to  the  flow  of  ideas  or 
should  it  do  so  only  on  the  basis 
of  multilateral  or  bilateral 
agreement?  How  can  other  coun¬ 
tries  be  encouraged  or  persuaded 
to  relax  restrictions  on  the  flow 
of  ideas  and  information?” 

The  conference  outline  states 
in  part: 

“There  is  general  agreement 
that  the  political  tensions  that 
presently  exist  between  the  two 
major  powers  and  the  blocs  as¬ 
sociated  with  them — the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States — 
are  the  principal  danger  to  world 
peace  and  that  they  paralyze 
much  of  the  effort  that  could 
otherwise  be  devoted  to  im¬ 
proving  the  condition  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Source*  of  Tension 

“These  tensions  have  numer¬ 
ous  sources.  Many  of  them  are 
inherent  in  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  U.  S.  are 
the  two  strongest  world  powers. 
Some  are  due  to  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  and  communication. 
Some  arise  from  the  interna¬ 
tional  character  of  the  com- 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


10  on  Slate 
For  DirectoR 
Of  ASNE 


Ten  candidates  for  placet  ei 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  tkt 
American  Society  of  Newsptp* 
Editors  have  been  submitt^f* 
the  election  at  the  annual  min^. 
ing,  April  21-23  in  Washingtoa. 

Two  vacancies  on  the  bond 
are  due  to  the  resignatkm  of 
Harry  Ashmore,  Little  RtA 
Arkansas  Gazette,  and  the  dettii 
of  C.  G.  Wellington,  Ktmm 
City  (Mo.)  Star. 

The  nominees  are: 

Newton  Aiken,  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sm. 

Milburn  P.  Akers,  editor  of 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Timn; 
incumbent  since  1957. 

Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant;  he- 
cumbent  since  1957. 

Kenneth  S.  Conn,  exeentne 
editor  of  the  San  Jose  (Calit) 
Mercury-N  ews, 

Robert  Lasch,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  St.  Lon 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Robert  W.  Lucas,  managini! 
editor  of  the  Denver  (Cola) 
Post. 

J.  Q.  Mahaffey,  editor  of  ^ 
Texarkana  Gazette  and  Dodf. 

Sylvan  Meyer,  editor  of  the 
Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily  Turn. 

Michael  J.  Ogden,  exeentne 
managing  editor  of  the  Pme- 
dence  (R.  I.)  Joumal-Butlttm. 

William  P.  Steven,  exeentne 
editor  of  the  Minneapitk 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune;  De¬ 
cumbent  since  1957. 


Carolina  Lawmaker 
Wants  Owners  Listed 

Columbia,  S.  t 
State  Rep.  John -Calhoun  Hirt 
is  asking  the  South  CaroKii 
Legislature  to  enact  a  law  that 
would  require  all  newspaper!  hi 
the  state  to  publish  the  name* 
and  addresses  of  those  owninf 
10%  or  more  stock  in  them. 

His  bill,  he  said,  was  aimed  at 
slowing  the  tendency  of  “nordn 
em  carpet  bagging  interests  tc 
infiltrate  the  southern  ne« 
field.” 


Police  News  Service 


Elkins,  W.  Vi 
A  snowstorm  having  knoclw 
out  telephone  and  news  serriw 
lines,  the  Elkins  Inter-Mountai* 
got  news  to  its  5,142  subscribers 
with  the  help  of  the  police  rad» 
system.  News  summaries  wen 
relayed  from  the  Fairmont  Wttt 
Virginian  40  miles  away. 
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I  don’t  care  what  you  say  about 
me  in  your  newspapers  as  long  as 
you  can’t  prove  it. 


Edit  a  news  story?  This  is  no  job  I  don’t  want  you  editorializing  on 
for  a  politician.  This  job  belongs  to  the  front  page.  You’re  slanting 
you  fellows.  news  for  Hagerty. 

- IN  THE  EDITOR’S  SEAT. 


Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  makes 
liqht,  in  his  inimitable  salty  way,  with  the  job  of  putting  out  a  news¬ 
paper  as  he  visits  the  ofRces  of  the  Miami  News  and  the  Miami  Herald. 
In  the  first  picture  he  was  struggling  with  telegraph  copy  with  an 
assist  by  Assistant  ME  John  McMullan.  As  a  copy  editor  at  the  News, 
he  learned  why  he's  plain  HST  in  headlines.  Finally,  he  ribs  John 
Knight  (ME  George  Beebe  in  background)  with  a  typical  Trumanism: 
"Newspapers  have  been  covering  up  for  the  Eisenhower  Administration.” 
At  the  News,  he  told  Publisher  James  M.  Coi  Jr.:  "Your  father 
(Governor  of  Ohio  and  Democratic  presidential  candidate  in  1920) 
was  a  good  friend  and  a  great  American." 


Ont.  Papers 
In  Court  for 

Ads 


Boston  H-T 
Profit  Down 
With  TV  Up 


nor 


Toronto 

A  test  case  is  to  be  tried  in 
Ontario  courts  charging  the 
publishing  of  liquor  advertising 
as  an  offense  under  the  Liquor 
Control  Act  of  Ontario.  The 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  and  To¬ 
ronto  Telegram  were  each 
charged  on  Feb.  19  with  illegal 
publication. 

The  charges  were  laid  by  two 
Liberal  members  of  the  Ontario 
legislature.  Both  papers  have 
for  many  months  had  magazine 
sections  and  special  pages  with 
liquor  advertising  printed  out¬ 
side  the  province,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  mainly,  and  distributed 
with  their  regular  issues.  Ver¬ 
non  Singer,  Liberal  member  for 
Toronto  York  Centre,  stated 
Toward  the  improvement  of  that  the  papers  evaded  the  On¬ 
tario  legislation  by  having  the 
dummy  which  “provides  more  of  advertisements  printed  outside 

_  ’  '  _  . and  Ontario.  He  is  biising  his  charge 

features  better  control  has  been  on  the  1899  ruling  in  a  British 
developed  by  his  organization,  court  “that  a  thing  is  published 
Mr.  Kline  said.  where  and  when  it  is  offered  for 

This  gives  publishers  an  op-  sale,  and  not  where  it  is 
tional  opportunity  to  modernize  printed.” 

their  comic  sections,  Mr.  Kline  Most  national  magazines  are 
believes  printed  in  Toronto,  but  distrib- 

The  addition  of  the  Honolulu  "^ed  from  Montreal,  where 

liquor  advertising  is  permitted 

her  of  the  Pacific  group  of  the  Provincial  legislation. 


Boston  - 

With  newspaper  operating  ^  i 

profits  down  .sharply,  the  Boston  i^mpaign  i^lieck 
Herald-Traveler  Corp.  had  a  Plannetl,  Ashmore  Says 
1959  consolidated  net  profit  of 
(895,319  as  compared  with  $1,- 
173,736  in  1958. 

The  company’s  “comfortable” 
margin  of  earnings  from  its 
television  station  were  offset  by 
costs  of  moving  to  a  new  news¬ 
paper  plant,  a  strike  by  printers, 
and  the  “continuing  effect  of 
labor  demands  resulting  in  wage 
increases  and  other  benefits,” 
according  to  the  annual  report 
to  shareholders. 

Net  revenue  from  all  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  company  was  given 


progress  toward  the  format  lesteci 
Continuing  Commission  to  Ap¬ 
praise  Media  was  reported  this  San  Francisco 

week  by  Harry  S.  Ashmore  of  New  1960  gains  topping  1959’s 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  record  dollar  volume  year  for 
Democratic  Institutions,  Santa  advertising  placed  in  Sunday 
Barbara,  Calif.  and  in  Metro  Sunday  Comics 

Mr.  Ashmore  said  no  attempt  were  forecast  here  by  Charles 

vdll  be  made  to  appraise  objec-  t.  Kline,  president  and  general 

tivity  of  the  reporting  of  the  manager,  Sunday,  The  Newspa- 
Presidential  campaign.  He  esti-  per’s  Own  Magazine, 
mated  it  would  probably  be  a  This  forecast  is  for  composite 
year  before  the  proposed  volume  as  comics  have  not  yet 
commission  would  become  opera-  recovered  their  dip  of  last  year, 
tional.  Mr.  Kline  told  Editor  &  Pub- 

•  USHER. 

Dallas  Times  Herald 

StafiF  Rejects  Guild  sections,  a  new  tabloid 

Dallas,  Tex.  printed  page  with  ink’ 

Editorial  employees  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  voted  46 
to  31  against  being  represented 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  in  a  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  election  Feb.  23. 

One  vote  was  voided  and  one 
vote  was  challenged  by  the  ex¬ 
aminer.  Seventeen  jobs  had  been 

excluded  from  voting  by  NLRB  Star-Bulletin  as  a  regular 
order.  (E&P,  Feb.  20).  *  *  ’  ^ 

g  Metro  Sunday  Comics  Network 

¥  •  xrr  j  r<  vras  announc^  at  the  February 

Joins  Ward-Gnttlth  23  meeting,  he  reported. 

Los  Angeles  Combination  rates  now  offered 
Clark  Vilas,  formerly  with  advertisers  using  both  Sunday 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  and  the  comics  has  generated  has  expanded  its  coverage  of 
here,  has  joined  the  Los  An-  considerable  business,  Mr.  Kline  the  police  beat,  assigning  a 
geles  sales  staff  of  Ward-Grif-  advised.  This  he  described  as  seventh  man,  Jerrold  Ballinger 
fith  Co.  a  start  in  the  right  direction.  of  the  rewrite  staff. 
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MEDIA  EVALUATION 

Newspaper  Reader 
Looks  for  Advertising 


Richmond,  Va. 

A  study  that  emphasizes  a 
different  concept  in  media  evalu¬ 
ation  was  completed  this  week 
at  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader, 
with  results  mailed  to  3,500  of 
the  nation’s  advertising  agencies 
and  advertisers. 

The  study  began  with  a  hy¬ 
pothesis  in  the  mind  of  Alan  S. 
Donnahoe,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  assistant  publisher;  it 
ended  with  “overwhelming  evi¬ 
dence”  in  support  of  that  hy¬ 
pothesis. 

Basically,  the  hypothesis  is 
this:  In  the  broadcast  media, 
the  advertising  message  must 
search  for  the  prospect ;  in  news¬ 
papers,  the  prospect  searches 
for  the  advertising  message. 

Sur\’ey  results  were  based  on 
evaluation  of  data  collected  in 
the  Richmond  metropolitan  area 
by  experienced  interviewers  of 
Walter  Gerson  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Broadcast  SectMid  Best 

Given  the  benefit  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  doubts,  the  study  concludes 
that  bi'oadcast  media  still  comes 
out  second  best  when  compared 
with  newspaper  advertising — in 
effectively  reaching  the  man  or 
woman  the  advertiser  wants  to 
reach:  the  prospect  who  wants 
to  buy  the  product  being  adver¬ 
tised. 

There  is  a  process  of  self¬ 
selection  by  prospects  in  their 
exposure  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  Mr.  Donnahoe  felt.  The 
survey  confirms  that  feeling  and 
establishes  the  degree  of  self¬ 
selection  involved. 

The  Gerson  interviewers  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  primarily 
with  determining  readership  — 
and  prospective  buyers  among 
the  readers — of  seven  new  car 
ads  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader. 

Results 

Upon  analysis,  these  results 
emerged :  In  the  case  of  each 
new  car  ad,  readership  among 
prospects  was  substantially 
higher  than  among  non-pros¬ 
pects.  The  average  ad  was  read 
by  about  60%  of  all  prospects 
in  the  Richmond  metropolitan 
area — about  one  and  one-half 
times  the  readership  ratio 
among  non-prospects. 

With  other  products  —  used 


cars  and  houses  —  and  other 
prospect  groups,  the  survey 
showed  again  that  prospects 
search  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  on  products  in  which  they 
have  an  active  buying  interest. 
The  ratio  between  prospect  and 
non-prospect  readership  was  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  that 
determined  in  the  queries  con¬ 
cerning  new  cars. 

In  general,  the  study  explains, 
the  advertiser  will  undertake  to 
maximize  the  exposure  on  pros¬ 
pects,  for  any  given  advertising 
budget,  as  the  most  probable 
means  of  achieving  the  maxi¬ 
mum  sales  volume  at  minimum 
cost. 

To  accomplish  this  through 
broadcast  media,  the  study  con¬ 
tinues,  an  attempt  must  be  made 
to  select  a  program  which  will 
have  special  appeal  for  pros¬ 
pects.  And  “the  relative  success 
of  this  attempt  will  depend  upon 
(1)  how  well  prospects  can  be 
identified,  and  (2)  whether  the 
program  will  in  fact  appeal  to 
those  so  designated.” 

Points  Up  Diffiimlties 

To  point  up  the  difficulties  in 
this  process,  as  distinguished 
from  the  self-selection  of  pros¬ 
pects  in  their  exposure  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  the  study  de¬ 
velops  a  comparison  based  on 
optimum  assumed  conditions 
for  the  broadcast  medium. 

As  one  would  suspect,  the 
per  cent  of  potential  used  car 
purchasers  is  higher  in  the  high 
income  (over  $6,500  annually) 
than  in  other  income  groups.  As 
the  income  grows,  so  grows  the 
percentage  of  prospects. 

With  that  finding  in  mind,  the 
study  sets  up  this  specific  ex¬ 
ample  : 

“We  have  dealt  with  ratios 
of  exposure  to  new  car  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Times-Dispatch 
and  News  Leader  among  all  men 
in  the  Richmond  metropolitan 
area.  Let  us  attempt  a  compa¬ 
rable  estimate  for  an  evening 
television  program  on  one  of  the 
three  Richmond  stations. 

“Let  us  assume  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  prospect  ratios  within  any 
group  of  men  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area,  classified  by  income  . . . 

“Now  let  us  further  assume 
that  the  advertiser  can  select 
his  programming  in  such  a  way 
as  to  appeal  to  any  one  of  these 
groups,  and  no  other;  so  that 
his  entire  audience  will  be  in 


just  one  particular  income 
bracket. 

“Naturally  the  advertiser  will 
pick  the  group  with  the  highest 
ratio  of  prospects  ($6,500  an¬ 
nual  income  or  more).  Let  us, 
therefore,  assume  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  appeal  only  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group,  excluding  all 
others. 


Significant  Point 


General  Onlv 


“Now  the  significant  point  is 
that  even  under  these  ideal  cir¬ 
cumstances,  only  21.8%  of  the 
television  audience  would  be 
prospects  for  new  cars,  still  not 
equal  to  the  actual  average  of 
22.4%  among  ad  readers.” 

But  this,  according  to  the 
study,  is  only  part  of  the  dif¬ 
ference.  It  continues  with 
further  ev’aluation: 

“What  we  must  also  note  is 
that  our  assumed  ideal  program, 
which  restricts  its  audience  to 
just  the  one  income  group,  must 
by  the  same  process  put  a  limit 
on  the  total  number  of  prospects 
that  can  be  reached. 

“More  specifically,  less  than 
one-third  of  all  new-car  pros¬ 
pects  are  in  the  $6,500  and  over 
income  group,  and  this  is  the 
total  number  that  can  be  reached 
by  any  program  confined  to  that 
group.  The  average  new  car  ad, 
by  contrast,  was  not  limited  to 
any  one  group,  but  could  be  and 
was  read  by  prospects  in  every 
income  g;roup. 

“The  result  was  that  three- 
fifths  of  all  prospects  in  the 
Richmond  area  did  in  fact  read 
the  average  new  car  ad. 

“Here  we  see,  quite  succinctly, 
the  difference  between  the  pros¬ 
pect  searching  for  an  advertise¬ 
ment  and  a  program  searching 
for  prospects.” 

This  finding  is  then  extended 
to  another  factor  —  the  total 
audience  of  the  advertising 
medium. 


Minus  Sign  iii| 
Jan.  Linage 


The  Gerson  interviewers  de¬ 
termined  that  an  average  of 
46,700  men  read  the  new-car  ads 
in  the  two  papers — with  22.4% 
of  them  (or  10,450)  active  pros¬ 
pects. 

As  a  comparison,  the  study 
said — and  giving  a  television 
program  the  advantage  of  the 
most  ideal  conditions — while  10,- 
450  prospects  actually  note  the 
average  new  car  ad,  only  4,700 
would  be  exposed  to  the  opti¬ 
mum  television  program. 

As  a  final  conclusion  the  sur¬ 
vey  states: 


Down  1%,  General  linage 
the  only  classification  to  sbf^ 
a  dip  for  January  in  the 
Cities  Media  Records  report 
Total  linage  in  the  measun 
newspapers  was  almost  l(h| 
(9.6)  ahead  of  the  figure 
January,  1959,  the  princip 
contributors  to  the  percent,, 
gains  being  Automotive  (qI 
19.6)  and  Classified  (up  lilif 
Display  and  Retail  dassifica 
tions  both  showed  7%  (airj 
over  a  year  ago  and  I)ep»r, 
ment  Store  was  close  brtiti 
them  with  a  6%  increase.  Fini- 
cial  was  ahead  by  12%. 

City-by-city  figures  will  . 
published  in  E&P  next  isa* 


suit  of  every  such  compar 
should  be  some  estimate 
actual  advertising  exposure 
prospects,  related  to  cost. 

“Some  will  say  that  thii  ^ 
impractical,  because  relial» 
data  are  not  available  on  pr» 
pect  ratios  for  all  of  the  vario"- 
products  in  all  of  the  differe 
media.  To  this,  it  would  s«e 
appropriate  to  reply: 

“1.  If  the  advertising  inves 
ment  is  substantial,  a  spedi 
survey  to  ascertain  prosper 
ratios  would  seem  to  be  a  miii- 
mum  insurance  policy  to  gmid 
against  the  possibility  of  m 
jor  error  in  a  decision  of  th;.‘ 
importance;  and, 

“2.  In  the  absence  of 
data,  an  arbitrary  estimate  oil 
prospect  ratios  is  a  good  deii 
better  than  no  estimate  at  ill 
It  will  at  least  make  clear  ^ 
is  and  what  is  not  known,  wUA 
is  always  a  useful  distincfe 
in  the  exercise  of  judgment  o: 
any  problem.” 


Detroit  Tim^  Adds 
Fast  AP  Stock  Wire 


De 


Proepect  Ratios 

“.  .  .  no  media  decision  should 
be  based  on  a  comparison  of 
advertising  audience  in  different 
media  unless  explicit  account  is 
taken  of  the  prospect  ratios  in¬ 
volved  in  each  case. 

“More  specifically,  the  end  re- 


The  Detroit  Times  will  ne 
double  its  stock  market  listin 
with  the  installation  of  AP'| 
new  highspeed  tape  systent  1 
ginning  about  March  1, 
Usher  Phil  F.  deBeaubien 
nounced  this  week.  The  f«t*j 
wire  will  also  provide  lat<*| 
sports  news  and  baseball 
scores. 

Mr.  deBeaubien  said  the  Tin 
is  investing  about  $100,00()^ 
new  typesetting  machines, 
new  ones  and  two  ren 
ones,  to  add  the  new  servieisj 
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FEATURE 


Pat  Morin,  in  intarnment  "ofRce",  writas  a  book  wKicb  ha  latar  thraw 
out  a  porthola  of  tha  Gripsholm  on  raturning  to  fraadom. 


By  Reiman  (Pal)  Morin 

Sperial  ('correspondent,  Asaoriated  Press 

Toward  dawn  on  a  dark,  uneasy  morning  in  the  tropics, 
a  Japanese  ai-rny  staff  car  sped  through  the  streets  of 
Saigon. 

The  siren  on  the  car  was  going  full-blast  as  it  passed 
the  Hotel  Continental.  The  wailing  died  away  in  the 
distance.  My  watch  showed  3 :07.  The  date  in  Indo-China, 
because  of  the  international  dateline,  was  Dec.  8.  At  that 
moment,  some  6,300  miles  away,  Japanese  bombers  were 
converging  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  didn’t  know  that  when  I  heard  the  siren. 

Nor  that  its  mournful  wail  signalled  the  end  of  one 
of  the  best  assignments  I  would  ever  have — a  roving  as¬ 
signment  at  a  critical  hour  in  history. 

It  had  come  about  in  this  way : 

The  Nazi  victories  in  Europe  in  1940  carried  serious 
implications  to  the  Far  East.  Obviously  now  Britain, 
France  and  Holland  were  in  no  position  to  protect  their 
colonies  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  September,  Japan’s  army- 
dominated  government  entered  an  alliance  with  “the 
Axis.”  The  militarists  then  turned  their  eyes  toward 
Southeast  Asia.  Jingoist  newspapers  spoke  openly  of 
Japan’s  “golden  opportunity”  in  that  rich  and  beautiful 
region. 

After  nearly  four  years  as  the  AP  correspondent  in 
Tokyo,  I  was  (iue  for  home  leave.  In  light  of  the  changed 
situation  in  1940,  however,  Kent  Cooper,  then  the  General 
Manager,  was  reluctant  to  reduce  our  staff  in  the  Pacific. 
Nor  was  I  anxious  to  leave.  A  tremendous  story  clearly 
was  building  there.  So  I  was  delighted  when  he  instructed 
me  to  go  into  Southeast  Asia  until  further  notice. 

It  Was  to  Be  a  Fascinating  Year 

On  Dec.  6, 1940 — a  year  and  a  day  before  Pearl  Harbor 
—I  sailed  from  Kobe.  It  was  to  be  a  fascinating  year, 
filled  with  high  drama  and  the  exhilarating  sense  of  see¬ 
ing  history  in  the  making. 

Tile  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  roving  assign¬ 
ment  are  about  equally  balanced.  You  have  no  office,  no 
files  bulging  with  background  information,  no  contacts 
of  long-standing.  Coming  into  a  brand  new  country,  you 
try  to  brief  up  in  a  hurry,  cramming  history  and  Imic 
statistics,  rushing  around  establishing  reliable  contacts. 
Worst  of  all,  you  are  pretty  much  on  your  own.  Where 
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you  go  and  what  you  cover  may 
be  largely  your  OMm  decision. 
Hence,  there  is  always  the 
gnawing  fear  of  being  in  the 
wrong  place  at  the  right  time, 
or  vice  versa. 

My  mission  in  1941  was  a 
broad  one:  What  steps  were  the 
Japanese  taking  to  organize 
their  so-called  “East  Asia  Oo- 
Prosperity  Sphere”?  By  what 
methods?  What  was  the  out¬ 
look? 

The  first  key  point  was  Indo¬ 
nesia. 

Here,  in  short  order,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  get  the  feel  of  the  story. 
Here,  in  one  form,  the  conflict 
already  had  begun. 

A  Japanese  economic  mission 
had  come  to  Jakarta  (then 
called  Batavia)  to  wring  con¬ 
cessions  for  oil  and  other  com¬ 
modities  from  the  government. 


The  Dutch,  shrewd  and  impla¬ 
cable  negotiators,  let  the  talks 
drag  on  for  months.  They  were 
gaining  time,  time  to  shore  up 
their  meagre  defenses.  After 
six  months  of  fruitless  discus¬ 
sion,  the  mission  returned  to 
Tokyo.  It  was  a  great  triumph 
for  the  chief  Netherlands  ne¬ 
gotiator,  Dr.  Hubertus  Johannes 
van  Mook. 

Island  Strategy 

Meanwhile,  I  travelled  as 
much  as  possible  through  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  islands.  I 
talked  with  military  men  about 
strategy  and  defense,  with  In¬ 
donesians  about  nationalist 
movements,  with  planters  and 
businessmen  about  the  resources 
of  the  country,  with  provincial 
{Continued  on  page  64) 


Til*  shopping  centor  of  Batavia,  Java,  Indonesia,  in  tha  days  when  Pat 
Morin  was  roaming  the  Far  East. 


^we  have  come  to  protect  you  ’ 

The  End  of 
A  Roving  Assignment 


Few  Surprises  Found 


In  Readership  Survey 


Py  Raymond  Simon. 

Aj(«ociale  ProfeaM>r,  Utira  College  of  Syraeune  Uni^iersity 


of  the  women  but  only  30%  of 
the  men.  56%  of  the  women  but 
only  25%  of  the  men  alwavs 
read  the  health  column.  Only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  men 
and  women  expressed  interest 
in  the  crossword  puzzle,  astrol- 
ogy,  or  the  bridge  column. 


Daily  Medical 
Newspaper  to 
Bow  in  March 


IcULDB 


Column  Leaders 


Even  if  you  bury  your  obitu¬ 
aries,  women  will  find  them. 

This  fact  was  home  out  this 
week  when  the  results  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  public  opinion  survey 
of  Utica’s  three  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  were  revealed. 

As  with  most  newspapers,  the 
Pulitzer-prize  winning  Utica 
papers  carry  all  but  the  prom- 


and  then  in  class  sessions  the 
group  selected  a  representative 
sample  and  worked  out  a  de¬ 
tailed  questionnaire.  For  the 
most  part  the  questions  were  the 
“open  end”  type  designed  to  get 
meaningful  and  honest  responses 
rather  than  shallow  replies  and 
guesses. 

Following  testing  of  the  ques- 


The  study  showed  that  a  good 
local  columnist  and  good  human 
interest  syndicated  columns 
draw  the  most  readers.  Sharing  daily  medical  newspaper  —  the 
top  honors  for  column  reader-  -Medical  Tribune,  loginning  in 


Gen.  Georges  F.  Doriot,  preg. 
dent  of  American  Research  aad 
Development  Corporation,  hu 
announced  an  investment  in  t 


inent  obits  on  back  pages  under  tion  schedule  and  final  revision 
9-point  heads.  The  study  showed,  the  students  took  to  the  field  and 
however,  that  80%  of  the  in  the  weeks  between  Thanks- 


ship  were  Ann  Landers  with 
38%  of  Press  and  17%  of  Sun¬ 
day  0-D  readers;  Utica’s  own 
Dick  Costa  with  34%  of  Daily 
0-D  and  8%  of  Sunday  0-D 
readers  (the  latter  listing  him 
even  though  he  appears  on  Sun¬ 
day  only  as  a  reporter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer) ;  and  Dear  Abby 


paper’s  women  readers  always  giving  and  Christmas  conducted  with  31%  of  Daily  0-D  readers. 


read  the  obituaries,  thus  rank-  300  interviews  in  the  homes  of 
ing  them  as  third  best  read  subscribers.  Tabulation  of  re¬ 
regular  feature  among  women,  sponses  and  the  writing  of  the 
First  and  second  were  the  50-page  final  report  was  corn- 
women’s  section,  always  read  by  pleted  between  Jan.  1  and  the 
82%  of  the  women,  and  the  end  of  the  term,  and  presenta- 


Significantly,  though,  the 
Utica  subscriber  shows  little 
interest  in  nationally  known 
political  columnists.  Although 
the  papers  carry  a  number  of  |sted  professions  and  scienttti 


March  as  a  32-page  newspaper, 
the  Medical  Tribune  will  fint 
appear  in  a  Monday  editioi, 
then  later  in  the  year  will  add 
another  weekday  edition  and,  a^ 
cording  to  current  plans,  scHat- 
time  in  1961  will  go  daily. 

Gen.  Doriot  stated,  “The  rap¬ 
idly  accelerating  advance 
world  science  and  medicine  hu 
created  a  need  for  prompter, 
fuller  and  simpler  means  of 
porting  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  to  doctors,  members  of  re 
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front  page,  always  read  by  81% 
of  women. 

Men,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
attracted  mainly  by  hard  news 
and  sports.  The  front  page  is 
always  read  by  89%  of  the  men, 
while  81%  always  read  local 
news  and  69%  always  read  the 
sports  section. 


tion  of  the  findings  was  made 
to  the  editors  this  week. 


6  Areas  of  Investigation 


At  the  onset  of  the  study  it 
was  decided  to  go  beyond  the 
simple  “who-reads-what”  type 
of  project.  Six  general  areas  of 
investigation  were  staked  out  in 
order  to  learn  (1)  how  often 
readers  read  various  sections 
Sic  gloria  transit  about  sums  and  features  in  the  three  papers ; 


Few  Aware  of  Prize 


such  columnists,  none  of  them 
is  read  regularly  by  even  1%  of 
the  readers.  Riesel’s  labor  col¬ 
umn,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
second-best  read  column  in  the 
morning  Press  with  a  regular 
readership  of  21%.  As  for  total 
column  readership,  78%  of  the 
readers  regularly  read  one  or 
more  columnists  while  22%  read 
no  columnists  at  all. 


Don’t  Mind  Jumps 


up  subscribers’  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  Utica  newspapers 
won  the  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal 
last  year  for  Public  Service. 
Justifiably  proud  of  winning 
the  honor,  the  papers  ran  front 
page  stories  and  a  full-page 
inside  story  when  the  award 
was  announced.  Asked  half  a 
year  later  “what  national  award 
was  won  this  year  by  the  Utica 
newspapers?”,  only  30%  of  the 
readers  said  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  the  readers 
did  not  know  the  answer,  and 
the  pattern  was  the  same  for 
all  three  papers. 

These  were  among  the  reader- 
ship  highlights  of  a  personal 
interview  study  covering  many 
phases  of  the  morning  Press, 
afternoon  and  Sunday  Observer- 
Dispatch.  Conducted  by  the 
eight-member  senior  class  in 
public  relations  research  at 
Utica  College,  the  study  in¬ 
volved  lengthy  interviews  with 
a  scientifically  controlled  sample 
of  300  subscribers  in  the  Greater 
Utica  circulation  area. 

The  study  was  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  Publisher  Henry 
Leader  and  Executive  Editor 
Mason  Taylor,  and  it  involved 
three  phases.  In  the  initial  six- 
week  phase  the  class  met  with 
top  editors  of  the  three  papers 


(2)  what  readers  think  of  the 
coverage  and  writing  of  news; 

(3)  what  readers  know  about 


The  survey  provided  an  an¬ 
swer  to  those  editors  who 
wonder  whether  to  continue 


the  papers  ownership  and  daily  fj-ont  page  stories  on  the  inside, 
operations;  (4)  what  the  image  Actually,  readers  have  no  strong 


of  the  paper  is  in  readers’  eyes; 
(o)  what  readers  think  of  the 
advertising  and  how  they  use 
it  in  their  shopping;  and  (6) 
what  readers  think  of  the  papers 
and  what  suggestions  they  have 
for  changes. 

Though  most  of  the  responses 
and  results  hold  significance 
only  for  the  three  papers,  many 
of  them  carry  implications  for 
daily  newspapers  everywhere. 

'The  study,  for  example,  bears 
out  the  contention  of  circulation 
men  that  a  paper’s  audited  cir¬ 
culation  is  the  barest  minimum 
of  regular  readership.  It  was 
found  that  for  each  Utica  news- 


preference  one  way  or  the  other. 
28%  of  the  readers  said  they 
prefer  to  have  front  page  stories 


in  medical  and  other  fields.” 

The  Medical  Tribune  abo 
plans  to  issue  foreign  editiooi 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  Gai. 
Doriot  said. 

The  newspaper  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Medical  Tribune,  1st, 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Medical  and  Science  Comranii- 
cations  Development  Corpon- 
tion.  These  projects  are  beinj 
financed  by  American  Reseaid 
and  Development  Corporatios 
and  others. 

American  Research  and  De 
velopment  Corporation  is  a  pub¬ 
licly  owned,  pioneer  ventun 
capital  company  located  in  Boi- 
ton. 

Serving  initially  as  presides! 
of  Medical  and  Science  Conmffl- 


continued  inside;  35%  said  they  3 

nications  Development  Corpoit- 


prefer  to  have  front  page  stories 
condensed  and  carried  only  on 
page  1;  33%  said  they  have  no 
preference;  3%  said  they  pre¬ 
fer  both  methods;  and  1%  said 
they  have  no  opinion  on  the 
matter. 

'The  basic  image  that  seven 
out  of  ten  subscribers  have  of 
their  newspaper  is  that  it  brings 
them  the  news  of  the  day. 
Asked  to  cite  “first  thoughts” 
that  come  to  their  minds  when 


paper  delivered  to  a  subscriber 


there  are  three  regular  readers: 


papers,  most  readers  mentioned 
neutral  aspects  of  the  papers’ 


tion,  Gen.  Doriot  will  be  joined 
on  the  board  of  directors  by  Ver 
non  Alden,  associate  dean  of  tbe 
Harvard  Graduate  School 
Business  Administration;  Wil¬ 
liam  Elfers,  vicepresident 
American  Research  and  Devib 
opment  Corporation;  Miss  Doro¬ 
thy  Rowe,  treasurer  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Research  and  Developmeirt 
Corporation;  and  John  I.  Sny¬ 
der  Jr.,  president  of  U.  S.  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc. 

The  Medical  Tribune  will 
serviced  by  more  than  300  medh 


For  the  most  part,  the  pattern 
of  readership  of  various  sections 
and  features  ran  as  about  ex¬ 
pected,  but  there  were  surprises. 
As  previously  mentioned,  80% 
of  the  women  always  read  the 
obits,  but  only  48%  of  the  men 
are  constant  readers  of  the 
death  stories.  The  entertainment 
pages  are  always  read  by  68% 


were  on  the  approbative  side 
while  only  5%  were  critical. 

Regarding  advertising,  seven 
out  of  ten  readers  or  members 
of  their  family  read  the  ads 
before  shopping  for  groceries; 
six  out  of  ten  do  the  same  for 
clothing;  and  five  out  of  ten 
check  the  ads  before  shopping 
for  drug  store  items. 


the  world  and  news  bureaus 
New  York,  Washington, 
cago,  San  Francisco  and  Paris. 
Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  editorial  services  of  tbe 
World  Wide  Medical  New 
Service  and  Physicians  New 
Service,  Inc.,  who  will  be 
sponsible  for  editorial  contest 
The  circulation  will  be  free  con¬ 
trolled  to  150,000  physiciaaa 
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Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 
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Men  With  ‘It’  Behind  the  Ears 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


nuarters  in  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Hich.  should  probably  be  prop¬ 
erly  entitled  “Young  Men  with 
‘It  Behind  the  Ears.” 

Not  that  the  personnel  of  425 
isn’t  well  seasoned  with  veterans 
_  is  —  but  Ernest  Albin 
(Jines,  the  44-year-old  president, 
Idles  reflect  a  preponderance  of 
jjung,  able  energetic  top  execu- 
t  ves  of  the  staff  he  has  headed 
fir  the  past  four  years. 

“Of  course,  we  are  growing 
Cider  all  the  time  —  pardon  the 


the  early  forties,”  Mr.  Jones 

said. 

The  firm  opened  its  doors  in 
Detroit  in  1934.  For  the  26  years 
since  it  has  successfully  steered 
the  advertising  of  Cadillac  and 
Pontiac.  Dow  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  another  client, 
same  uninterrupted  longevity. 
Today  some  60  clients  range,  in 
the  presidential  phrase,  from  “a 
tvo-ounce  confection  ~ 
Humor)  to  a  two-ton  automo- 


Ernest  Albin  Jones  billings  to  approximately  $50,- 

"IVe  ore  growing  oWer  all  the  time."  000,000  in  1960. 

On  the  five-man  executive  which  all  but  one  client  was  re-  succeeded 

committee  with  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  tained.  Among  the  additions  Adams  as  president,  and  Mr. 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Garrison  are  were  Good  Humor,  S.  B.  Thomas,  Adams,  who  later  passra 
has  the  William  B.  Bachman,  43,  senior  Inc.,  bakers  of  Thomas  bread,  h^came  chairman  Jhe  board, 

’  vicepresident  in  charge  of  new  and  the  White  Rock  Corp.,  ^  position  that  still  resins 

business  development,  and  the  Brooklyn.  Since  then  many  other  empty.  Of  the  founders,  Th^ 
financial  veteran  Leo  Hillebrand,  new  clients  have  been  added  in  MacManus  had  also  died 

(CnnA  vicepresident,  secretary  -  treas-  New  York  —  including  the  mil-  Harvey  G.  Luce,  execu- 

urer  of  the  agency.  lion  dollar  Air  Force  Recruiting  ^‘7®  vicepresident.  R.  A.  Brewer, 

Then,  too,  the  “young  men  account.  vicepresident  and  general  raan- 

with  ‘It’  behind  their  ears”  Now  Henry  A.  “Hank”  retired,  as  did  W.A.P. 

would  include  Darrell  C.  Rob-  Fownes,  37,  manages  New  York.  J®""-  counsels  the 

erts,  administrative  vicepresi-  Others  of  the  agency’s  bright  ,  f  young  presid^t. 

dent;  Robert  Marker,  38,  is  a  young  men  located  there  are  °,  *  •  * 

creative  vicepresident.  Mark  Lawrence,  vicepresident  Jonra:  You  re  fortunate  in 

When  Elmer  Froehlich,  so  for  TV,  the  32-year-old  son  of  leaving  a  d^p  ^"oh  of  bnght 
widely  known  by  newspaper  ad-  David  Lawrence,  the  newspaper  ^  men.  And,  Mr.  Jones 

vertising  salesmen  died,  Mr.  columnist  and  Gene  Gramm,  udded,  we  did  — -  but  we  had 

Jones  found  a  young  successor  creative  director.  Mr.  Jones  de-  ^  J® ,  reorganizing  to  do. 
at  General  Mills.  For  the  past  scribes  Mr.  Lawrence  as  a  “mu-  We  were  in  a  critical 

two  years,  Robert  Britton,  34,  sician  who  became  one  of  the  top  while,  Mr.  Jones 

has  been  a  director  of  merchan-  creative  men  for  TV  commer-  recalled.  ‘But  now  we  are  over 

dising,  marketing,  research  and  cials.”  the  hump  and  I  hope  daily 

media.  He  had  been  assistant  “Of  course,  our  young  team  demonstrating  soundness, 

director  of  market  research  at  is  seasoned  with  veterans,”  Mr.  Mmual  rnnAilMirf 

General  Mills.  Jones  repeated.  “Including 

Mr.  Jones  moved  to  Madison  Hovey  Hagerman,  John  Mac-  “In  addition  to  that  'deep 

Ave.  in  1950  and  lived  in  New  Manus  and  Fred  J.  Hatch,  sen-  bench  of  bright  young  naen,’  we 

York  for  three  years,  then  ior  vicepresidents,  Kenneth  Mac-  had  excellent  clients.  This  is  not 

moved  back  to  Michigan.  Queen,  Graphic  Arts  vicepresi-  phony  baloney  —  I  honestly  be- 

N  ^”>st,  senior  Heve  our  success  is  largely  due 

.vew  loTK  rootnoid  director  and  vicepresident.  to  those  superb  clients.  They  are 

In  1955,  as  part  of  the  diversi-  But  our  dominating  top  manage-  ull  firms  of  the  highest  integrity, 

fication  program,  Mr.  Jones  ab-  ment  is  in  the  hands  of  young  sound  business  judgment  ^d 

sorbed  the  agency  business  of  men.  They  have  the  new  ideas,  acumen.  They  believe  in  doing 

tit  and  ac-  David  Mahoney,  now  the  young  talent,  ability,  enthusiasm,  and,  ^  straight,  honest  job  of  adver- 

lerves  the  president  of  the  Good  Humor  what  is  most  important  in  our  tising.  We  have  confidence  in 

I  c  account.  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  gave  business,  energy.  other, 

senior  vice-  MacMJ&A  the  foothold  the  “We  believe  we  have  achieved  **®'^*’.  responsibility  and 
commercial  agency  wanted  in  New  York,  a  good  balance.  It  is  a  team  that  obligation  must  always  be  to 
There  were  only  19  clients  of  thinks  success.  The  young  and  {Continued  on  page  28) 
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“One  of  our  early  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  diversify  came  as  Dow 
entered  the  consumer  field  with 
new  products,”  Mr.  Jones  con¬ 
tinued.  “Since  then  we  have  ex¬ 
panded  in  many  other  fields  with 
many  new  clients.” 

2-Section  Agency 
“So  now  our  agency  is  or- 
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latter  is  to  maintain  and  de¬ 
velop  our  client  diversification. 
We  consider  it  a  must,  a  valua¬ 
ble  asset  to  withstand  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  such  things  as  strikes, 
’^rs  and  business  recessions. 

Cha,rles  F.  Adams,  33,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  has  succeeded 


AD-lines 


’  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre — I 

Dairymen,  who  have  become 
major  advertisers  in  mass  media 
in  recent  years,  aren’t  happy  with 
the  degree  of  responsibility  shown 


Daily’s  Realty  Firm 
Improves  Stores 


Form  Industrial  Group 

“Four  years  ago  the  Chmuioj^ 


DOWNTOWN  DEVELOPMENT  would  grace  any  city. 

I  -  structure  will  have  its  tor^ 

AD.iin,s  Daily’s  Realty  Firm  ESS-* 

^  Bv  Robert  B  Mclntvre—  -r  ^  owners  are  tsU. 

By  Kobert  B.  McIntyre  j  somethin, 

Dairymen,  who  have  become  1  P  V  1  parable  with  their  buildin,! ami 

major  advertisers  in  mass  media  -I-  encouraging  then  « 

in  recent  years,  aren’t  happy  with  Chicago  “Long  term  leases  with  na-  opportunity, 

the  degree  of  responsibdity  shown  How  the  Elyria  (Ohio)  tional  chains  are  the  best  Form  Industrial  Gnmn 

by  those  who  manage  the  mass  Chronicle-Telegram  not  only  collateral  in  the  world  for 

media.  ^  promoted  more  downtown  park-  financing  new  buildings.  This  ‘Four  years  ago  the  Chr^)l^ci^ 

When  you’ve  heard  their  side,  lots  and  improved  store  and  short  resume  of  the  operation  of  Teleg^ram  fronted  a  moventnt 
you  can’t  blame  them.  office  buildings,  but  actually  our  subsidiary  leaves  much  to  form  an  industrial  devek)?- 

*  *  *  went  into  the  real  estate  busi-  unsaid  to  be  sure.  But  suffice  it  oient  committee.  We  got  togethw 

Deary  Farmers  Report  of  the  ness  to  aid  downtown  develop-  to  say,  it  took  some  doing,  some  with  some  of  the  banks,  the  gu 

American  Dairy  Association,  ment  was  told  last  week  at  the  daring  and  imagination.  It  puts  company,  power  company,  mer. 

which  spends  about  $1,200,000  in  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  the  newspaper  in  the  position  chants,  automobile  dealers,  etc, 
newspapers  alone,  notes  that  it’s  convention.  of  actually  doing  something  to  formed  a  non-profit  corporatioii. 

often  overlooked  that  the  Ameri-  0.  B.  Schoepfie,  president  and  improve  the  town  instead  of  Annual  contributions  to  this 

can  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Chronicle-  merely  making  editorial  com-  corporation  total  more  than  120,- 

press  is  an  affirmation  of  the  Telegram,  explained  that  con-  ment  on  what  should  be  done.  000  Pc^*  year*  It  has  an  executive 

people's  light  to  know.  current  with  the  parking  lot  secretary  and  assistant  to  scii 

“The  pledge,”  ADA  reminds,  work,  the  newspaper  moved  into  Lncourage  Ouiers  our  area  to  industry,  brio,  a 

“is  not  indirectly  interpreted  to  a  new  building  in  September,  “Another  phase  of  our  down-  industry,  encourage  present 
protect  the  rights  of  publishers  1951,  and  abandoned  its  old  town  development  is  to  encour-  to  expand.  It  offers iti 

or  broadcasters.  Any  large-scale  plant,  located  on  the  other  side  age  and  praise  editorially  every  for  commercial  dew^ 

failure  by  managers  of  mass  of  Elyria’s  downtown  retail  activity  that  assists  in  down-  nient  also.  Real  estate  men  loot 
media  to  fulfill  the  obligation  district.  town  development,”  Mr.  Schoep-  corporation  as  a  soorev 

to  present  the  truth  to  people  dug  Ae  explained.  “For  instance,  if  accurate  information  ud 

could  lead  to  much  more  clamor  Build  Supermarket  ^  merchant  puts  in  a  new  store  assistance  wh^  they  try  to 

for  government  action.  “After  our  move,  we  had  to  front  or  redecorates  his  store  or  lease  property  in  our  am  for 

“Each  time  it  is  demonstrated  do  something  with  the  old  room,  we  give  it  a  play  with  a  commercial  or  industrial  por 
that  the  public  has  been  hood-  publishing  property,”  he  said,  news  story,  very  often  with  art.  loca  pii  i  u  • 

winked  through  some  unethical  “We  had  some  inquiries  for  its  We  also  compliment  the  mer-  Jn  Llyria  celebrate  ib 
use  of  mass  media,  new  ammuni-  rental  but  we  were  not  pleased  chant  editorially.  l^bth  anniverea^  for  incor 

1  _  1  . 1  I  •  ..1  1  .  I  .  -  -  .  nni-aTinn  nr  rhp  rnwri  Triia  mL, 


tion  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  with  any  of  the  proposed  opera-  “Another  result  of  our  real  hrnHn^"  wn  a "  n nTit"  "in ‘ 
of  those  who  preach  that  only  tions.  Then  a  broker  brought  us  estate  activity  is  that  real  estate  Jnwu A  bhnnirb  on™ 
the  state  can  know  and  distribute  a  prospect  looking  for  a  place  brokers  and  landlords  come  to 
what  IS  good  for  the  people.  to  relocate  a  chain  grocery  see  us  to  ask  advice  about  some 

*  *  *  outlet.  We  did  not  have  enough  of  their  property.  If  they  have  behind  the'  nroiect  wWi 

Dairy  farmers  have  a  direct  in-  property  to  build  a  supermarket  been  draining  off  the  income  gvervthine  we  had  ^The  ed^ 

terest  in  protecting  and  building  and  provide  parking.  So  we  went  from  their  property  and  have  Oration  corporation,' which  w« 
responsibility  in  mass  media,  es-  to  work  quietly  and  acquired  not  been  ploughing  money  back  AiuUi 

pecially  in  light  of  recent  hap-  adjacent  property  by  purchase  into  the  property  in  the  way  of  ^  «q  ^ao  1. 

penings.  But  let  ADA  tell  it;  and  lease,  with  option  to  buy  modernization,  we  talk  to  them  nniH  our  tnin'rnntnr«  ino<r  nf ttf 
“Having  been  subjected  to  a  later.  We  formed  a  subsidiary  about  the  tax  advantages  they  monev  thev  advanced  to  out  the 
good  deal  of  irresponsible  report-  and  got  into  the  real  estate  are  missing.  We  point  out  how  gbow  on  the  road  ^ 

ing  and  advertising  that  has  con-  business.  they  could  have  saved  taxes  by  center  of  town  Elyria 

tributed  to  public  doubt  about  “This  subsidiary  built  a  super-  making  improvements  that  could  ^  charming  park.  In  the 

milk,  such  as  highly  inaccurate  market,  in  fact  we  built  better  be  expanded  and  suggest  they  ,^^g  j 

suggestions  that  alcohol  is  better  than  what  the  grocery  chain  avail  themselves  of  fast  write-  which  had  seen  better  days 

than  milk  for  adults,  and  con-  wanted,  we  worked  out  a  good  offs  on  capital  expenditures.  We  suggested  to  someofthv 

fusing  headlines  and  advertising  lease,  provided  parking  and  we  have  been  amazed  at  the  lack  realtors  that  they  could  do  some 
that  delve  into  the  area  of  diet  were  in  business.  We  were  able  of  information  and  misinforma-  tj^ing  for  the  town  whidi  h»c 
and  heart  disease — dairymen  are  to  carry  over  into  the  subsidiary  tion  some  property  owners  have  ^g  j  ^ 

wondering  if  what  they  see  and  the  unamortized  depreciation  concerning  tax  laws  and  regula-  started  a  campaign  to  nisi 
hear  in  mass  media  about  other  balances  on  the  old  buildings  tions.  We  protect  ourselves  by  ^  replace  the  pool  aac 

subjects  is  as  unreliable  as  is  which  when  added  to  the  depre-  advising  them  to  consult  their  fountain  They  raised  serwi 

much  of  the  reporting  and  ad-  ciation  on  the  new  building  and  attorney  and  tax  consultant  thousand  dollars  and  our  ede 

vertising  that  seeks  to  undermine  improvements  has  enabled  this  before  they  decide  to  go  ahead,  bj-^tion  corporation  joined  ii 

public  confidence  in  milk  and  subsidiary  to  have  a  fast  cash  We  hammer  away  on  this  idea  jj.g  ^gQoo  dollars  and  w 

milk  products.”  fiow.  of  deferred  maintenance,  that  ^  beautiful  new  poa 

*  *  *  “We  have  used  this  cash  fiow  neglecting  to  make  improve-  fountain.  One  direct  rttui 

Dairy  farmers  hope  that  the  to  acquire  other  property  in  the  ynents  on  property  and  letting  ^j^g  paj-jj  improvement  w 

soulsearching  which  current  in-  area  of  our  supermarket.  Every  do^  ^  the  owner  of  our  largest  locill! 

vestigations  into  advertising  have  time  we  acquire  a  new  property,  penditure  has  to  be  tnade  to  put  o^^ued  department  store  was » 
started  will  “reach  into  all  media  we  start  fast  depreciation  on  it  proymrty  into  rentable  condi-  impressed  that  he  cleaned  aw 
and  produce  a  stronger  sense  of  to  offset  expiring  depreciation  that  expenditure  has  repointed  the  brick  facade  of 

responsibility  that  will  help  to  on  the  remaining  property.  We  ^  capitalized.  j^jg  building.” 

protect  the  public  from  advertis-  have  now  accumulated  enough  “Hammering  awayonthis  • 

ers  who  attempt  to  mislead  and  property  to  be  in  a  position  to  theme  has  become  contagious.  In  A  Named 

from  those  reporters  and  editors  start  negotiations  for  another  Elyria  one  of  the  larger  old 

who  seem  more  interested  in  be-  retail  operation  with  parking  commercial  propreties  has  been  Eric  Ainsworth,  formerly  o 
ing  'cute'  than  in  presenting  facilities.  We  are  talking  with  completely  rebuilt  and  modern-  Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc.,  1* 
truthful  information  .  .  .”  several  prospects  now  and  we  ized.  What  was  an  old  three  joined  Smith,  Hagel  & 

We  share  the  dairy  farmers’  are  hopeful  of  sugaring  off  story  retail  office  building  is  Inc.,  as  media  and  research  di- 
hope.  another  good  lease.  now  a  modern  building  that  rector. 
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“In  1968  Elyria  celebrated  Hi 
125th  anniversary  for  the  ineor 
poration  of  the  town.  Thii  ede- 


Hometown  paper 
for  the  whole  state 

of  Iowa ...  I  ^ 


because  its  Statehouse  coverages 
is  so  exceptional?  That’s  part  of  the 
answer  all  right.  The  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  knows  that  when  State  officials 
get  together,  all  Iowa  wants  to  sit  in. 

That’s  why  it  assigns  a  large  staff  to  cover 
the  Statehouse  —  including  top  men  like 
George  Mills.  Mills  is  an  author  and  Iowa 
historian  as  well  as  crack  reporter  who  writes 
capital  news  with  a  sense  of  timeliness 
and  of  history  in  the  making.  No  wonder 
The  Register  and  Tribune  has  perhaps  the 
most  unusual  circulation  in  America. 

Its  papers  are  read  by  nearly  70%  of  the 
whole  state  of  Iowa! 


Des  Moines 
Register  AND  Tribune 

3BO.OOO  COMBINED  DAILY  •  800.000  SUNDAY 
Gardner  Cowles,  President 


Of  the  top  ten  markets  in 
the  United  States, 
nine  are  cities,  but  one  is  a  state  I 


And  that  state  is  Iowa,  which  is  number  7  for  one 
reason  —  the  unique  circulation  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune.  Review  this  important  statistic 
with  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott  or  Doyle  &  Hawley. 


GEORGE  MILLS,  StatahouM  reportar  for  Tha  Ragistar  ond  Tribuna,  author,  historian, 
winnar  in  1949,  1955  and  1958  of  tha  Iowa  Associatad  Prass  nawswriting  award. 


FEW  MAJOR 
CITY  ZONES 
IN  THE 

NATION  HAVE 
GROWN  AS 
FAST  AS 
LONG  BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 

...  now  in  the 
over-half-million 
population  group 


78.1% 

GAIN 

222,867 

people 


Shoe  Group 

Issues  Color  vicepresident,  Bureau  of  Adver-  Range  Tab 

tising,  ANPA,  is  serving  on  the _  ^ 

Supplement  To  Dailies 

*  ^  Planning  Committee,  it  was  an- 

National  Shoe  Institute,  which  nounced  this  week  by  Clay  Buck-  The  National  Electrical 


Newspapers  Active 
In  Brand  Names  Plans 


Electric 


Range  Tab 


National  Shoe  Institute,  which  nounced  this  week  by  Clay  Buck-  The  National  Electrical  Mano- 
recently  mailed  a  four-page,  hout,  vicepresident,  Time,  Inc.,  facturers  Association  (NEMA) 
standard-size  supplement  on  chairman  of  the  committee.  has  distributed  a  IG-page  tab¬ 
spring  and  summer  shoes  to  Also  serving  on  the  sub-corn-  loid-size  Electric  Range  Newt- 
newspapers  throughout  the  U.S.,  mittee  are  Arthur  M.  See,  re-  paper  Supplement  to  some  1,75Q 


spring  and  summer  shoes  to  Also  serving  on  the  sub-corn-  loid-size  Electric  Range  Newt- 
newspapers  throughout  the  U.S.,  mittee  are  Arthur  M.  See,  re-  paper  Supplement  to  some  1,75Q 
reported  this  week  that  271  pa-  tail  advertising  director,  the  dailies,  utilities  and  Edison  Blee¬ 
pers  have  requested  mats  and  -Vcw  York  Herald  Tribune  and  trie  Institute  members, 
photographs  of  the  one-color  Ivan  Veit,  assistant  business  Utilities  are  in  turn  distribut- 
and  black  version  while  400  manager  and  promotion  director,  ing  the  section  to  dailies  and 


dailies  have  ordered  the  black  the  New  York  Times. 


Independent 

Mornini  Evcninf  SundJjr 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 
Represented  nationally  by 
RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 

MEMBER  METRO  COMICS  GROUP 


IN  Sn’RP 
'  .  I"OK 

SFRUNG 


weeklies  in  their  sendee  areas. 
Purpose  of  the  tabloid  section 


and  white  version.  Early  reports  received  by  the  Purpose  of  the  tabloid  section 

Titled  “In  Step  for  Spring,”  media  tie-in  sub-committee  in-  is  to  encourage  dealers  and  utili- 
this  year’s  supplement  is  de-  dicate  that  newspapers  will  tie-  ties  to  advertise  cooperatively 

_  _  in  with  Brand  Names  Week- 

^  iT‘>'  V  Mv-itini';  ^  ^  1960,  May  1-8  in  even  greater  iKiaa  aicuK 

C  ,  //  numbers  than  last  year  when  i  "y/l 

*  \  \  1^/  more  than  500  papers  observed  ^  n 

\  /  the  Week  editorially,  in  adver-  JIB 

^  ^  tising  and  merchandising. 

,  Sn’RP  The  committee  is  in  the  proc- 

ess  of  preparing  a  newspaper 
fSFRl .NO  packet  containing  dealer  ad  sug- 

gestions,  newspaper  ads,  and 

.a— r  editorial  suggestions  as  well  as  I  I  I  111 


^  NANCY  NUNA  NEWS  h; 

_J  FOa  TM  MORRB  !  ^ 

W3a(8(@(xiwEe§'j« 


Newspapers  Still 
Tops  with  Banks 


fjrrtririly  h  Your  ftrlter  »«r  T»  4M  i 
CUM  •  ftm  -  COM  •  KSNOMCRt  -  iionuii  - 


,,  Newspapers  will  get  the  most 

scribed  as  the  most  ambitious  of  the  $172,000,000  that  commer- 
elfort  yet  made  by  the  shoe  in- 


for  Fall,  1959,  “strengthened  our 
belief  that  this  service  to  news¬ 
papers  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 


tric  range  kitchen  supplement 
Last  year,  166  utilities  tied-ii 
their  local  range  promotiem 


tR^oo^ear^news”^'^"^^’'^'’"  vertising  this  year,  according  to  --~-- 

AccoKlinrto  S!'the  success  I?®  ww  newspaper  runs  a  sj*- 

I  of  its  tabloid-size  supplement  cial  home  improvement  or  ele^ 

i  fni- Fall  1959  “"strenfftbened  our  trie  range  kitchen  supplement 

u  l-  c  lil  *  strengthened  our  ^  j  ^  3  ^^2  ^  ^  ^  Last  vear  166  utilities  tied-in 

!  belief  that  this  service  to  news-  _*  •  1  c^u  1  year,  loo  uciiicies  iiea  u 

!  papers  is  one  of  the  most  effec-  m  the  15th  annual  survey  their  local  range  promotion! 

!  tive  means  of  promoting  shoes.”  with  the  national  campaign.  In 

The  Institute,  composed  of  Na-  they  will  place  ad-  addition,  5,500  newspaper  sup- 

!  tional  Shoe  Manufacturers  Asso-  emphasis  on  savings,  pigments  and  585  mat  and  photo 

!  ciation.  National  Association  of  newspapers  in  niedia  kits  were  used  by  utilities  and 

'  Shoe  Chain  Stores,  National  P^^erence  are  posters  (lobby  newspapers  to  tell  the  electnt 

j  Shoe  Retailers  Association,  and  window),  direct  mail,  calen-  cooking  story, 
thp  Npw  Ene-land  Shoe  and  radio,  specialties,  outdoor.  Theme  of  the  1960  program  is 

Loathe  AsSlon,  said  that  movie  trailers.  TV,  magazines.  “The  Big  Change  Is  To  an  El«- 

_ ii _ nnt\  _ bUS  and  Car  cards.  trie  Rnrnrp — Flectriritv  Is  YoUT 


more  than  700  leading  dailies  "  *  “““V  t  aua  .i- 
requested  the  Fall  supplement  According  to  ABA  medu 
last  year.  Many  reprinted  it  in  Preferences  of  banks  have  re 


rs,  radio,  specialties,  outdoor.  Theme  of  the  1960  program  is 
)vie  trailers,  TV,  magazines,  “The  Big  Change  Is  To  an  Elo- 
s  and  car  cards.  trig  Range — Electricity  Is  Your 

According  to  ABA,  media  Better  Way  To  Cook.”  The  pro- 


last  year.  Many  reprinted  it  in  Preferences  of  banks  have  re-  gram  will  coordinate  its  pro- 
full  while  others  used  sections  mained  almost  unchanged  for  motional  efforts  with  other 
of  it  to  conform  to  local  market  f"®  years.  groups  on  a  national  scale,  ffl- 


interests. 

Copies  of  the  new  supplement.  Babbitt  Account 
captioned  photographs  and  mats  Geyer  Morev 
are  available  without  cost  by 

writing  to  NSI’s  representative,  Geyer,  Morey,  M; 
The  Lynn  Famol  Group,  50  Ballard,  Inc.,  has  b^i 


groups  on  a  national  scale,  iu- 
eluding  Edison  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute’s  “Live  Better  Electrically” 


To  Geyer,  Morey  '’T,S”romotional  materWb- 

Geyer,  Morey,  Madden  and  eluding  the  16-page  tabloid  see- 
Ballard,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  tion,  is  available  to  newspapw 


Rfictopfeller  Plava  New  York  fo  handle  advertising  for  B.  T,  from  Nancy  Nema,  Room  6111 
Rockefeller  Flaza,  Ne  Babbitt,  Inc.,  effective  May  18.  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1, 


20  N.  Y.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  effective  May  18.  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1, 

’  •  GMM&B  will  handle  all  N.  Y. 

A  bcands  of  Babbitt  and  Charles  • 

Asphalt  To  Compton 

College  Park,  Md.  Brown  &  Butcher,  Inc.  iiameti 

The  Asphalt  Institute,  here,  Ralph  C.  Robertson,  formerly  Robert  H.  Van  Roo,  at  on* 
which  has  been  spending  about  advertising  director  of  Babbitt,  time  the  assistant  business  ^ 
$30,600  in  newspaper  space,  has  has  been  appointed  senior  vice-  tor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
appointed  Compton  Advertising,  president  and  elected  to  the  Scnftnel,  has  been  appointed (fr 
Inc.,  as  its  agency,  effective  Ap-  board  of  GMM&B.  He  will  rector  of  promotion  and  ad«^ 
ril  18.  supervise  the  Babbitt  account,  tising  for  WCBS-TV. 
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( Say;  have  you  heahd 
+he  la+es+  abou-l- 
Piffsbur^h  ? 


The  Posf-Gaiette  Grew  A  Record  Crop 
Of  Retail  Advertising  Again  In  1959 

Yessir,  the  Post-Gazette  produced  a  record  yield  of  retail  advertising  in  1959 — and 
was  the  only  Pittsburgh  daily  to  do  it! 

Fact  is,  that’s  the  eighth  time  in  nine  years  that  retail  has  reached  a  new  high. 
Seems  like  more  retailers  every  year  are  finding  out  about  the  terrific  sales  power  of 
the  morning  Post-Gazette. 

When  you  want  to  harvest  sales  in  Pittsburgh  —  the  eighth  most  fertile  market 
in  the  country — hitch  your  plow  to  the  Post-Gazette. 


Fastest-growing  Newspaper  in  America's  Eighth  Market 

PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE 


R*pres«nttd  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt 


In 

the 

beginning 


Behold... a  rolling  store,  a  four-wheel  Shopping  Centti 
How  retailing  has  grown  since!  This  year  alone,  well  buy  19,000  miles  of  shoes  (lined  up  heel-to-t^ 
in  the  New  York  Area.  Our  women  will  buy  17  million  dresses  (and  still  complain  they’ve  nothing 
to  wear).  Appliances?  We’ll  buy  enough  new  washing  machines  this  year  to  take  care  of  every  /ajuiij 
in  Cleveland.  Food?  It  takes  10  million  hens  ( working  full  time)  to  "egg”  the  New  York  Area. 

Our  grocery  shelves  would  stretch  75,000  miles— three  times  around  the  equator.  Quite  clearly 
no  one  can  portray  the  immensity  of  New  York  Area  retailing  (330  sales  are  made  here  every  tint 


Iftur  hi 

n’s  th( 

tie  me 
fieTn 
That’s 

PrOfs  il 


the  Second  of  a  eerie* 


Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott:  Chica§oST2-4t97,  Detroit  TR  2-781$,  Philadelphia  L02-i4$l  •  Uo§l** 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


As  a  result,  the  store  has  a  in  line,  but  it  provided 
weekly  news  program  (Tues-  store- wide  activity  at  an  adrr 
days,  6:30-6:46  PM).  “The  TvB  tising  cost  of  5.41%  for  ^ 
sales  plan  suggests  the  use  of  whole  store  for  these  thr¬ 
all  varying  length  of  television  days.” 
spots.  Each,  they  have  shown  Mr.  Shirey  added:  “May  • 
us,  has  its  own  uses  and  its  own  hasten  to  say  that  except  in ;; 
place  in  a  complete  television  instance  of  this  kind,  we  f*. 
campaign.  The  spots  give  us  this  is  wrong  for  you  get  tin 
flexibility  we  need  to  coincide  best  results  from  televfe 
with  stronger  and  lighter  sales  through  tie-in  windows  and . 
periods.  We  used  124  spots  in  store  displays  that  match 
a  four-week  period  in  December,  with  your  promotions." 
but  probably  won’t  use  more  . 

than  24  spots  this  month.”  TvB  amcoat  Test 

also  proposed,  he  said,  the  use  The  second  test  involved  ni- 
of  one  personality  for  all  tele-  coats,  the  Patterson  Fletch? 
vision  activity.  “We  use  Vic  president  said.  “For  the  thr- 
Sterling,  a  WANE-TV  person-  weeks  prior  to  Nov.  2,  we  so 
ality.  He  has  become  synono-  five  of  these  coats  one 
mous  with  our  store  and  to  get  eight  another  and  12  the  neni 
the  feel  of  our  store  personality  Then  on  the  week  of  No?. : 

when  we  put  the  coat  on  telf 
vision,  we  sold  47  coats  and  r 


TV  Called  Exciting 
Medium  for  Retailers 


Los  Angeles  Wayne,  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Television  is  a  “very  exciting  Advertising  Research  Founda- 
tool  for  retailers”  and  requires  tion  for  scrutiny.  The  $40,000 
constructive  thinking  and  good  project  is  being  carried  on  with 
planning  by  everyone  in  an  or-  the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
ganization,  Dwight  Shirey,  pres-  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

ident  of  Patterson  Fleteher,  Ft.  ‘Proportionate  Value’ 

Wayne,  Ind.,  specialty  store 

told  the  National  Association  of  “We  reason  like  this,”  Mr. 
Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers  Shirey  said.  “If  television  is  such 
here.  a  tremendous  media  for  huge 

Mr.  Shirey  detailed  the  results  national  accounts,  it  must  have 
of  the  pioneer  long-range  plan  a  proportionate  value  for  local 
laxmched  by  Patterson  Fletcher  organizations.  We  feel  we  are 
in  cooperation  with  the  Tele-  beginning  to  find  the  answer  to 
vision  Bureau  of  Advertising  support  that  philosophy  and  we 
and  WANE-TV,  Corinthian  sta-  like  what  we  are  finding  out.” 
tion  in  Ft.  Wayne  (E&P,  July  Mr.  Shirey  noted  that  the 
25,  ’59,  page  22).  store  is  spending  approximately 

Last  spring,  the  research  di-  25%  of  its  advertising  budget 
vision  of  Hansard  University  in  television.  “We  have  a  great 
Graduate  School  of  Business  was  deal  of  respect  for  the  impor- 
engaged  by  the  Newsprint  In-  tance  of  the  basic  advertising 
formation  Committee  to  begin  that  we  have  used  for  many 
a  year-long  research  project  years,  but  see  in  television  an 
seeking  to  “strengthen  the  news-  additional  method  of  getting  our 
paper’s  competitive  advertising  message  across  and  doing  extra 
position”  (E&P,  May  30,  ’59,  business.” 

page  56).  Methodology  of  this  In  the  12-month  plan  proposed 
project,  being  conducted  in  Ft.  by  TvB,  he  said,  the  advice  was 


and  merchandise,  Vic  works  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  floor  of  Patter¬ 
son  Fletcher.” 

2  Basic  Decisions 

Two  basic  decisions  were  re¬ 
quired  before  going  into  TV,  he 
continued.  First,  the  store  de-  _  _ 

cided  to  go  in  on  a  long-range  he  continued,  including  stert 
basis.  “We  originally  tried  ‘in  wide  sales  and  regular  “bies: 
and  out’  television  several  years  and  butter”  items.  “We  plan  t 
ago  when  it  was  new  and  found  use  it  a  great  deal  when  r. 
it  accomplished  practically  noth-  open  our  new  branch  sto.» 
ing.  If  you  want  to  use  tele-  March  23. 
vision,  we  think  you  have  to  be-  “Now  just  one  more  phis 
lieve  in  it  thoroughly  ...  I  that  I  think  needs  to  be  coi 
don’t  think  any  of  us  would  open  sidered.  Using  television  is  hir 
a  store  and  then  put  three  ads  work,  very  hard  work.  We  la  ¬ 
in  the  paper  and  sit  back  and  weekly  meetings  on  Wednesis: 
expect  business  to  come  right  from  2:30  to  4  or  5  PM  witht".* 
in  and  continue  to  carry  on  at  group  charged  wth  (1)  puttir: 
a  good  level  until  we  again  put  ou  the  show  for  the  next  wee-, 
in  some  more  ads.”  and  (2)  planning  for  the  folloT 

Second  decision  was  to  accept  ing  two  weeks.  We  find  it  neces 
the  principle  “that  we  should  sary  to  work  thrw  wee- 
not  expect  any  more  miracles  ahead.”  Taking  part  in  the  se: 
from  television  than  w’e  do  from  sions  from  the  store  are  tk- 
a  good  newspaper  ad  .  .  .  Tele-  nierchandise  people,  the  ad?« 
vision  will  not  sell  bad  items  tising  manager  and  the  disps: 
nor  ones  that  are  untimely  or  nianager  and  from  the  statio 
incorrect  for  your  constituency  announcer,  production  mana^ 
or  improperly  priced.”  the  program  director  and  th 

Mr.  Shirey  reported  on  two  salesman, 
tests  conducted  by  Patterson 
Fletcher.  The  first  was  a  pro¬ 
motion  for  ties  and  ran  for  three  Customer, 

days,  Nov.  30  through  Dec.  2.  .  ,  ~ 

The  ties  were  advertised  solely  Advertiser  Services 
on  television  without  any  form  Middletown,  N.  I 

of  store  promotion.  Expansion  plans  for  th 

“During  these  three  days  we  Middletown  Daily  Reeorit  id 
.sold  2,185  ties  at  $1.19.  Sunday,  vertiser  and  customer  servifO 
we  used  six  10-second  ID’s,  four  have  been  announced  by  Daw 
20’s  and  two  minutes.  Then  in  Bernstein,  editor  and  pnblishei 
addition,  we  used  one  spot  on  The  new  program  calls  fr 
our  news  show.  Wednesday  we  creation  of  a  new  advertisers 
used  five  lO’s.  All  of  the  lO’s  service  department,  headed  b; 
and  20’s  were  run-of-schedule.  Rodney  H.  Morrison,  who  hii 
“Our  total  television  cost  was  previously  been  the  Record’s  rt 
$644.70.  This  created  an  18.67%  tail  advertising  manager, 
cost  for  the  ties  alone.  It  brought  The  advertisers’  service  dr. 


Everywhere, 

men  who  shape  and  approve 
the  big  national  advertising  programs 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


THE  WALL  STREIT  JOCIMAL 


puhluhed  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHMOTON,  D.  C. 

CHICAGO 
DAUAS 
SAN  FKANCISCO 


MILWAUK?.?. 


here  you  send  a 
>  a  man-sized  job 


If  you  want  to  do  a  thorough  selling  job  in  Milwaukee,  the 
man  for  the  job  is  a  boy  —  The  Journal  carrier  boy,  biggest 
salesman  in  town.  He  delivers  your  sales  story  into  9  out  of 
10  homes  in  metropolitan  Milwaukee— six  times  as  many  as 
the  average  evening  TV  program,  more  than  the  eight  top 
magazines  combined.  And  that’s  ABC  coverage— erery'  day— 
not  multiplied  exposures,  not  cumulative  audience.  For  more 
sales  in  Milwaukee,  put  him  on  the  job  more  often. 


.48k  the  food  retailer 

Milwaukee  retail  grocers  know  the  selling  power  and  economy 
of  The  Journal’s  saturation,  one-paper  coverage.  They  con¬ 
centrate  9  out  of  10  advertising  dollars  in  the  newspaper  read 
in  9  out  of  10  homes. 


Check  the  buying  power 

Average  family  income  in  Milwaukee  tops  all  but  four  of  the 
20  largest  metropolitan  areas— another  reason  Milwaukee  is 
hard  to  beat  as  a  quality  or  quantity  food  market. 


Most  Colorful  Food  Section  in  the  nation— 
every  Thursdav  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Repfneniatives.  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

Sew  York,  52V  Fifth  Are.;  Chicato.  SSS  S.  Michigan  Ate.:  Detroit,  43$  Sew 
Center  BUg.;  Los  Angeles,  3340  Wihhire  Bhtl..  San  Francisco,  III  Sutter  St. 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Aveau6 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON.  W.  C.  2 :  Connaught  Houje» 
163/4  Suand 


Daily  Nets 
Promotional 
Double  Play 

San  Francisco 

A  newspaper’s  promotion  of  a 
store  here  resulted  in  a  special 
promotion  of  the  newspaper,  re¬ 
ports  Andrew  H.  Talbot,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin. 

The  unique  feature  was  that 
the  retailer’s  tribute  was  en¬ 
tirely  voluntary  and  was  sug¬ 
gested  personally  by  Lloyd 
Liebes,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager  of 
H.  Liebes. 

The  newspaper’s  unexpected 
bonus  was  in  the  form  of  a 
multiple-window  display  extend¬ 
ing  on  two  sides  of  the  fashion 
merchandisers’  building.  Dis¬ 
played  were  models  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  News-Call-Bulletin’s 
bannered:  “Spring  Styles  Pret¬ 
tiest”;  “H.  Liebes  Likes  ‘Light 
Look’.” 

The  special  editions  were  dis¬ 
played  on  racks,  in  bundles  and 
in  the  hands  of  models  attired 
for  spring.  The  makeover  issues 
carried  an  Extra  banner. 

Ad  Success  Told 

The  occasion  for  the  stores 
return  salute  was  a  booklet. 
The  Image  of  Success,  reporting 
H.  Liebes’  successful  use  of 
N-CB  advertising. 

The  promotional  report  in¬ 
cluded  reproductions  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  reports  of 
results  as  well  as  brief  sketches 
on  the  store,  its  policy,  and  its 
third-generation  head. 

Examples  from  the  copy  sur¬ 
vey  included: 

Sables  from  $199  to  $1895 — 
“It  brought  in  customers  who 
bought  in  both  price  ranges  •  .  •” 
caused  much  favorable  comment. 

Knit  dresses  from  $29.95  to 


$49.95 — “a  sell  out  warrantiaf 
re-order  and  repeat  ad  on  two 
best  numbers.” 

Tliree  Re-orders 

A  prestige  building  ad  show¬ 
ing  three  gowns  which  sold-ow 
featured  costume  —  “results  n 
gratifying  gown  was  re-ordend 
and  featured  again  in  singit- 
item  ad  for  a  total  of  three  re¬ 
orders  of  merchandise.” 

Accessories  copy  which  proved 
“highly  successful”  and  copy  on 
imported  products  which  it 
suited  in  sell  outs  of  two  styles 
also  was  displayed. 

A  L-shaped  ad  on  two  prod¬ 
ucts  was  termed  doubly  success¬ 
ful — “a  near  sell  out  on  the 
costume  and  excellent  results 
for  millinery.”  Margaret  Tullis 
is  the  store’s  advertising  msn- 
ager. 

The  report  included  a  page 
on  the  N-CB’s  women’s  pages 
and  women  by-liners.  An  illus¬ 
tration  emphasized  the  claim  of 
“fine  photography  which  creates 
reader  interest.” 


Mulock  Joins  McCann 

iditions  were  dis-  .  i-.  ,  rMXi 

s,  in  bundles  and  Detroit  Office 

if  models  attired  E.  McCord  Mulock  Jr.,  has 
makeover  issues  joined  the  Detroit  office  of 
;ra  banner.  Cann-Erickson  Advertising 

(USA),  a  division  of  McCann- 
ce»s  I  old  Erickson,  Inc.,  as  a  vicepresi- 

i  for  the  stores  dent  and  account  director  on  the 
was  a  booklet,  agency’s  Buick  Motors  Diviskm 
luccess,  reporting  account. 

ccessful  use  of  Mr.  Mulock  will  report  to 
mg.  T.  J.  King,  vicepresident  and 

ional  report  in-  management  service  director  on 
ictions  of  news-  the  Buick  Motors  Division  ae 
ng  and  reports  of  count. 

as  brief  sketches  Mr.  Mulock  joins  McCann- 
:s  policy,  and  its  Erickson  from  Grant  Adver 
n  head.  tising,  Inc.  where  for  the  past 

3m  the  copy  sur-  six  years  he  has  been  viceprW" 
dent  and  creative  service  dire^ 
$199  to  $1895 —  tor  for  all  accounts  in  the 
i  customers  who  agency’s  Detroit  office.  He  has 
price  ranges  . . .”  directed  national  advertising 
vorable  comment,  programs  for  top  automotive 
from  $29.95  to  accounts  in  Detroit  for  24  years- 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  March  5,  \9» 


PROMOTIONAL  DOUBLE  PLAY  FOR  DAILY— Window  display  of  hh- 
cial  issues  of  the  San  Francisco  News  Call-Bulletin  was  originated  by 
Lloyd  Liebes,  local  store.  Display  was  sparked  by  a  report  on  the  ston'i 
successful  use  of  advertising  in  the  News  Call-Bulletin. 


You  need 


DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION 


when  digging  into  a  market 


If  you  wish  to  secure  acceptance  for  a 
new  product,  depth  of  penetration  in  this 
market  is  of  major  importance.  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  the  quality  and  character  of 
the  merchandise  advertised  in  its  pages. 
And  MONITOR  readers  ask  for  and  buy 
these  products  by  brand  name  in  very 
gratifying  numbers. 

Both  the  news  and  advertising  columns 
of  this  international  daily  newspaper  are 
"preferred  reading”  in  all  MONITOR 
homes.  If  you  are  launching  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  —  or  endeavoring  to  stimulate  the  sales 
of  an  old  one— try  a  planned  program  of 
MONITOR  advertising. 

We  will  gladly  submit  a  proposal  tailor- 
made  to  the  requirements  of  your 
business.  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston 
15,  Massachusetts. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 

An  tniurnafionot  DoUy  NgvvSpo p^r 


These  newspaper-owned  stations  know  that  representation 
devoted  exclusively  to  television  is  the  most  successful 
formula  for  the  best  television  representation. 


WAPI-TV 

0hpe  Bmmnijimm  Ifew 

WBEN-TV 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

WFMY-TV 

GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS 

WTPA 

®lTe  ^patriot 

WJAC-TV 

3he  STrikue^Bemocrat 

WHAS-TV 

WTMJ-TV 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

WSYR-TV 

SYRACUSE 

He  rald  ■  Journal 

These  stations  not  affiliated  with  newspapers  are  equally 
appreciative  of  this  basic  principal  for  sound  sales  results: 

WJRT  Flint 

WTIC’TV  Hartford 

WDAF-TV  Kansas  City 

WMTW-TV Mt,  Mas/iington 

WR  VA  -  TV  Richmond 

KSLA  -  TV  Shreveport 

That’s  why  they  all  have  chosen 

HARRINGTON,  RIGHTER  &  PARSONS.  Inc. 


NBW  YORK*  CHICAGO*  DETROIT*  ATUANTA*  BOSTON  •SAN  FRANCISCO  | 

television  —  the  only  medium  we  serve  : 

y 


Golden  Dozen 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

our  clients.  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  have  any  ambition  to  be  the 
biggest  agency  in  the  business. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  offer 
those  we  serve  a  well-oiled  piece 
of  machinery,  and  build  up  our 
staff  as  we  continue  to  diver¬ 
sify.” 

The  casing  for  this  “well- 
oiled”  agency  machine  is  a 
unique  agency  building  on  22 
acres  of  land  in  suburban  Bloom¬ 
field  Hills,  outside  Detroit.  Mr. 
Jones  works  only  two  minutes’ 
drive  from  his  home,  his  wife 
and  their  five  children,  ranging 
in  age  from  5  to  17. 

Besides  New  York,  the  agency 
has  divisions  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Toronto. 

At  Bloomfield  Hills,  MacMJ&A 
workers  are  spared  the  traffic 
snarls  of  the  “Motor  City.”  Mr. 
Jones  is  an  apostle  of  rapid 
movement. 

“You  can’t  be  static  in  this 
business,”  he  said.  “You’ve  got 
to  be  ready  for  constant  change. 
You’ve  got  to  cover  your  terri¬ 
tory.  Being  located  in  the  coun¬ 
try  doesn’t  mean  you  can  sit 
calmly,  fresh  as  a  daisy,  in  that 
one  place.  The  telephones  ring 


just  as  persistently  there,  the  had  to  be  rescheduled.  We  have  was  store  outlet  identification, 
teletypes  clatter  just  as  loudly.”  had  to  get  up  a  second  head  of  What  we  used  was  the  local 

steam.  power  of  newspapers  througii 

Man  in  Motion  Sunday  supplements.  In  a 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Jones  Public  Uncertain  couple  of  years,  this  client’s  ad- 

spends  considerable  time  in  mo-  “With  so  much  to  pick  from,  vertising  appropriation  hai 
tion.  He  estimates  he  travels,  the  public  is  uncertain.  A  com-  grown  from  $60,000  a  year  to 


mostly  by  airplane,  as  much  as  bined  duty  of  all  manufacturers,  over  $1,200,000, 


power  of  newspapers  throu^ 
the  Sunday  supplements.  In  a 
couple  of  years,  this  client’s  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  hai 
grown  from  $60,000  a  year  to 


100,000  miles  a  year.  Each  fall  agency  and  dealers  is  one  of  "We  have  had  equal  successes 
he  covers  the  major  distributor  education.  That’s  always  a  long-  in  TV  doing  completely  different 
meetings  of  Pontiac  and  Cadil-  haul  job.  We  all  of  us  must  work  things.  It’s  just  silly  to  attack 
lac.  At  least  three  times  a  hard  to  put  the  right  informa-  or  underestimate  the  jwwer  of 
month,  he  visits  New  York,  and  tion  as  forcibly  as  we  can  be-  fi'®  electronics  medium  —  that 


We  have  had  equal  successes 


QUAD-CITIES 

ONi  W  THI 

M  RRST  100 
MARKEn 

IN 

DRUG 

SALES 

in  lllinois-lowa 

Annual  retail  sales  over  $12.5 
million.  Hfures  from  May  10, 

1959  Sales  Management. 

56%  live  on  the  Illinois  side 


QUAD  CIT'ES  LARGEST  COWBlNEO  OAILV  CIRCULATION 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  "dispatch 

REPRESENTED  BY  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


makes  frequent  trips  to  the  Los  fore  the  public. 

Angeles  and  Toronto  offices.  “For  informing  the  public,  I  your  living  room  or  bedroom  or 
Many  of  the  60  clients  make  have  great  confidence  in  the  both.  It  has  an  intimacy  and 
persistent  demands  on  the  presi-  printed  word.  Newspaper  editors  emotional  warmth  that  it  is  inj- 
dent,  as  they  do  on  any  personal  and  publishers  have  a  great  po.ssible  to  achieve  on  the  printed 
service  firm’s  head  man.  Mr.  oblig^ation  to  continue  to  hold  puge.  Yet  the  printed  ad  has 
Jones,  who  is  extremely  articu-  public  confidence,”  he  continued,  that  impact  and  believability 


little  box  you  own  and  keep  in 


Jones,  who  is  extremely  articu-  public  confidence,”  he  continued,  that  impact  and  believability 
late,  makes  frequent  addresses  shifting  the  subject.  that  will  continue  and  never  be 

on  advertising.  He  has  been  gov-  “Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  denied.” 

emor  of  the  Michigan  Council  of  me  that  newspapers  have  been  Mr.  Jones  himself  might  have 
the  4-A’s,  chairman  of  the  East  far  too  quick  to  hop  on  another  been  coming  intimately  into 
Central  Region  when  he  was  a  medium’s  unhappy  state  of  af-  living  rooms  today  through  that 
director,  and  is  now  a  director-  fairs.  They  cannot  fool  the  pub-  ‘"little  box”  .  .  .  blowing  a  hot 
at-large.  lie,  however.  Silence  will  not  trumpet.  He  was  doing  just  that 

It  was  a  speech  Mr.  Jones  convince  the  public  that  the  ut  the  University  of  Michif^n 
made  in  Pittsburgh  a  few  weeks  press  has  a  monopoly  on  all  the  *u  1937.  Pontiac  was  sponsoring 
after  he  became  president  that  attributes  of  purity.  When  news-  Lhe  Varsity  show  on  radio 
first  catapulted  him  into  the  papers  criticize  sex  and  violence  through  MJ&A.  Mr.  Jones, 
limelight  of  his  trade.  He  ex-  on  TV  and  fails  to  mention  working  his  way  through  college, 
pressed  the  opinion  that  TV  themselves,  the  public’s  natural  Plsyii'g  the  Michigan  dance 
might  not  be  the  ideal  medium  reaction  is  ‘Oh  yeah  —  just  who  band,  got  on  to  the  program.  He 
for  advertising  durable  goods.  is  it  that’s  selling  sex  and  vio-  made  an  impression  on 


for  advertising  durable  goods.  is  it  that’s  selling  sex  and  vio- 
“That  speech  has  been  rather  lence.’ 
badly  manhandled,”  Mr.  Jones  “The  power  of  the  printed 


also  made  an  impression  on 
W.A.P.  John. 

“Kid,  you’re  coming  to  work 


recalled.  “Words  have  been  word  is  fantastic.  I  have  a  boy,  me,”  said  “WAP.” 

taken  out  of  context  to  make  ‘Biff,’ they  call  him,  who  starred  M*"-  did.  He  started 

headlines.  One  included  the  last  season  in  high  school  foot-  there  on  Feb.  15,  1939  just  21 
falsehood  ‘Jones  is  Against  TV.’  ball.  I  watched  him  play,  but  the  yc^rs  ago,  at  $125  a  month  in 
“I’m  no  knight  in  armor  real  smash  I  got  was  when  I  production  department. 


“I’m  no  knight  in  armor  real  smash  I  got  was  when  I 
championing  one  medium  over  read  about  him  in  the  local  news- 
another.  Each  has  its  own  spe-  paper  being  a  ‘triple-threat 
cial  purposes.  player.’ 

“It  happens  that  Cadillac  “i  believe  this  kind  of  impact 


player.’ 

“I  believe  this  kind  of  impact 


was  when  I  production  department, 

le  local  news-  “And  I’ve  never  regretted  it 
‘triple-threat  since,”  he  said.  “I  guess 

you  can  tell  I  love  this  business.” 
Tifl  nf  Mr.  Jones  Hkes  what  he’s 


right  now  is  not  using  any  TV  rubs  off  on  newspaper  advertis-  doing  so  much  it  distresses  him. 


at  all.  That  doesn’t  mean  we  ers.  said,  to  witness  fights 

might  not  use  it  tomorrow.  newspapers  # 

We’re  not  using  it,  only  be-  never  seems  to  be  a  ques-  ^  resent  the  expenditure  of 

cause  we  haven  t  been  able  to  money,  brains  and  ener^  by 

find  anything  we  thought  good  communication  or  advertising.  I  medium  to  kn^k  another 
enough  -  spectacular  enough  remember  when  a  client  concluded.  It  is  to  the 

-  to  come  up  to  the  very  high  ^^^ed  me  to  try  to  influence  the 

standards  we  have  set  in  print,  editorial  content  of  any  newspa-  Publishers  to  try  to  impiw 

„„„  _ _ „• _  ^  TV  as  well  as  their  own  news- 

Needs  Local  Imoact  P®^  magazine.  oil. 


Needs  Local  Impact 


un  T  ^  papers.  There  is  no  one  all- 

But  I  am  firmly  against  the  inclusive  medium.  All  are  nece^ 


“Pontiac  currently  invests  un-  ,,  j  urmiy  against  tne  inclusive  medium.  All  are  nece^ 

der  25%  of  its  appropriation  in  ‘magazine  concept’  on  fj,  f public,  to  the 

TV.  Newspapers  get  the  heavy  T^»  ^  total  solution.  It  is  advertisers,  and  to  the  future 

end  of  the  stick,  but  magazines  u^uy  for  some  products  on  some  ^f  business  and  to  our  country, 
are  not  neglected.  With  about  shows.  But  on  TV  there’s  a  • 

4,000  dealers  we  need  that  local  psychological  and  emotional  fac-  wjp'o.r' 

impact  for  Pontiac  we  get  in  tor  involved  that  never  plays  a  BC&G  Names  Wilson 

some  2500  newspapers.”  part  in  advertising  placed  on  a  Portland,  Ore. 

As  is  known,  automobile  ad-  printed  page.  You  can  have  a  Jean  Wilson  has  been  named 

vertising  is  based  on  sales.  Mr.  cheesecake  picture  right  next  to  space  buyer  at  Botsford,  Con- 
Jones  was  asked  to  comment  on  your  ad  in  a  newspaper,  but  the  stantine  &  Gardner,  Inc.,  here, 
the  current  sales  picture.  He  Puritans  among  the  readers  Miss  Wilson  has  been  in  the 
emphasized  that  what  he  said  won’t  kick  you.  Put  a  sexy  dance  agency’s  media  department  for 
must  be  taken  as  regarding  the  ou  your  TV  pro^am,  however,  over  three  years.  Prior  to  th»t 
industry  as  a  whole,  not  just  his  und  the  kicks  will  come  rolling  she  spent  two  years  in  a  similsr 
clients.  ill  all  right.  They  blame  the  ad-  capacity  with  a  Detroit  adye^ 

“Industry  sales  are  slow  in  vertiser,  too.  tising  agency.  In  her  position, 

coming  up  to  high  early  predic-  “As  I  said  before,  what  me-  vacated  by  Miss  Frankie  Coy- 
tions  —  though  they  are  doing  dium  you  use,  depends  upon  kendall  who  recently  retired 
well  at  least  as  far  as  Cadillac  your  clients’  objectives.  Take  for  after  36  years  as  media  director, 
and  Pontiac  are  concerned,”  he  instance  the  Wolverine  Shoe  Miss  Wilson  will  handle  buying 
said.  “The  steel  strike  set  the  Company,  our  client,  and  their  of  all  print  media  for  the  Port- 
industry  back.  Postponed  ads  Hush  Puppies.  What  we  wanted  land  office. 
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news  on  TEXACO  PROGRESS 

After  centuries  of  toil -oil! 


TODAY  — silently,  efficiently,  automatically,  oil  heats  over  16-million  homes  in  the  United  States.  Annually, 
this  country  consumes  nearly  2V2-billion  dollars  worth  of  oil  for  home  heating  —  making  petroleum  one 
of  the  most  basic  and  vital  household  commodities.  Texaco  is  one  of  the  principal  suppliers  of  fuel  oil. 


TEXACO 


YESTERDAY  —  a  warm  house  demanded  a  strong  back  and  plenty  of  attention  to  keep  those  early  furnaces 
and  stoves  stoked  up  with  coal  —  the  principal  source  of  heat  for  many  decades.  Then  along  came  a  labor- 
saving  solution  to  this  heating  problem  —  the  introduction  of  fuel  oil. 


The  Weekly  Editor 


usually),  have  more  brains  than 


THURSDATA 


By  Billy  Smith 

TOO  MUCH  aRCULATION? 

Tell  one  of  your  local  adver¬ 
tisers  that  it  is  possible  for 
your  newspaper  to  have  too 
many  subscribers  and  he’ll  prob¬ 
ably  think  you’ve  flipped  your 
masthead — or  something.  You’d 
be  right,  however. 

Properly  guided  circulation  is 
as  important  to  the  small  week¬ 
ly  and  semi-weekly  as  it  is  to 
the  large  daily  with  a  highly 
paid  circulation  manager. 

You’d  have  to  explain  to  your 
advertiser  that  copies  of  your 
paper  containing  his  ad  and 
going  outside  his  trade  area 
wouldn’t  do  his  business  much 
good.  Consequently,  he  would 
not  feel  like  paying  the  adver¬ 
tising  rate  to  support  such  a 
circulation.  Persons  who  know 
newspaper  advertising  do  not 
need  this  explained  to  them.  On 
the  contrary,  they  may  inquire 
how  your  circulation  is  divided 
— inside  the  county,  outside  the 
county,  etc. 

Too  Costly 

Visiting  a  very  good  North 
Carolina  weekly  on  press  day  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  three 
persons,  working  steadily,  spent 
two  hours  handling  single  wrap¬ 
per  subscriptions  going  outside 
the  county,  many  outside  the 
state.  That’s  too  many  single 
wrappers  for  the  average  week¬ 
ly,  and  they’re  too  costly. 

You  have  a  responsibility  of 
guiding  your  paper’s  circulation 
into  the  areas  which  are  most 
beneficial  to  the  paper  and  its 
advertisers. 

*  *  * 

ADVERTISING  GYPS 

Most  weekly  publishers  are 
supposed  to  be  too  smart  to  be 
taken  in  by  advertising  gim¬ 
micks  desigpied  to  bilk  them  and 
the  public  but  there  was  such 
a  stunt  pulled  some  years  ago 
that  may  still  work. 


Copy  for  a  half-page  ad  to  be 
insert^  in  two  successive  issues 
was  received  by  every  weekly 
in  the  state — no  dailies.  The  ad 
was  one  of  those  “send  us  a 
dollar  and  we’ll  send  you  so- 
and-so”  deals  with  a  limited  mail 
order  offer. 

What  made  it  more  attractive 
to  the  newspaper  was  the  busi¬ 
ness-like  check  enclosed  to  cover 
the  two  insertions  at  the  paper’s 
regular  national  rate.  The  whole 
thing  looked  good,  especially  to 
small  weeklies  not  accustomed 
to  half-page  ads  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

I  became  suspicious  only  be¬ 
cause  I  was  operating  four 
weeklies  in  adjoining  counties 
and  each  of  these  papers  re¬ 
ceived  the  order  with  checks 
attached.  I  knew  one  of  my  pa¬ 
pers  was  not  suflRciently  large 
nor  had  the  circulation  to  attract 
such  an  outside  order.  The  more 
I  thought  about  it  the  more 
ridiculous  it  became  and  I 
checked  with  two  other  weekly 
publishers. 

They  also  received  the  order 
with  checks. 


Although  those  four  checks  I 
had  looked  mighty  good  I  held 
up  the  ads  in  my  papers  and 
let  the  banks  put  through  two 
of  the  checks.  You  guessed  it. 
The  checks  were  returned 
marked  “No  Accoimt.” 

No  business  firm  or  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  would  send  out  large 
ad  orders  and  pay  in  advance 
without  tear  sheets  or  checking 
copies.  It  was  obvious  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  planned  to  quickly 
saturate  the  area  with  the  ads, 
gyp  the  newspapers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  before  the  checks  could  clear 
the  banks. 

Just  another  case  of  some 
smart  fellow  trying  to  outsmart 
some  smart  weekly  newspaper¬ 
men  who,  fortunately  (and 


EDITORIAL  TEST  ss,  $ 

A  weekly  editor  who  took  2  TICKETS  TO  A  Sl’KPRU||| 
pride  in  his  editorial  page  won-  —  Byron  B.  Vaughan,  retin 
dered  if  his  homespun  editorials  publisher  of  the  Blue  Hi 
were  read  by  local  businessmen.  (Nebr.)  Leader  purchased  ti<| 
He  decided  to  make  a  test.  ets  for  himself  and  his  wi| 
Placed  in  his  lead  editorial  to  a  husband-wife  dinner.  ] 
column  one  week,  very  much  turned  out  to  be  a  surprise  fi 
like  a  filler,  was  this  statement:  them  tossed  by  the  Blue  HI 
“The  Tribune  will  promptly  Commercial  Club.  Mr.  Vaugla 
make  a  five-dollar  cash  purchase  was  publisher  of  the  Leader  fi 
from  the  first  merchant  calling  32  years,  retiring  Jan.  1.  ! 

this  office  and  saying  he  read  *  *  « 

this.”  ALWAYS  LEAVE  THH 

Within  two  hours  after  the  LAUGHING  —  Mack  Sum 
papers  hit  the  post  office  that  Qhio  humorist,  and  forw 
morning  a  merchant  phoned,  ^^^^ly  publisher,  had  th« 
Other  calls  came  later  from  roaring  at  his  jokes  as  he  spol 
other  merchants.  The  ^itor  was  recently  before  100  Ohio  sc^ 
happy.  Businessmen  did  read  his  teachers.  He  suddenly  left  tJp 
editorial  page  and  it  did  pay  to  podium.  The  audience  laugfil 
advertise  in  his  newspaper  —  ^^^ited  for  the  punch^ 

even  on  the  editorial  page.  * 


h~*< 


.v'  -. .  1 '  !  ' 


THE 


SUN 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


Oregon  Weekly  Sold 
To  R.  M.  Skinner 


—  but  it  never  came.  The  ei> 
publisher  of  the  Leesbutf 
(Ohio)  Citizen  and  Lunchhu^j^ 
(Ohio)  Slews,  had  suffered  * 
fatal  heart  attack. 


Qi  #  .u  T7  I  BECOMING  A  HABIT  — TW 

Sale  of  the  Vate  (Ore.)  Mai-  „  .  /»  •  v  .T 

W  Enterprise,  a  weekly,  to  Casa  Crande  (Ariz.)  IJ^paiA 
Russell  M.  Skinner  of  Seattle  making  its  ovm  private  pai^ 
has  been  announced  here  by  weekly  division  of 

Dudley  H.  Brownhill,  owner  and  ^  Newspaper  Ass^ 

publisher  of  the  southeast  Ore-  ®  better  newspaper  com^ 
gon  county  seat  paper  for  the  Dispatch  won  fint 

past  four  years.  place  m  general  excellence  for 

The  new  publisher  until  re- 

cently  was  owner  and  manager  ^his  was  the  thiifi  ine 

of  a  Seattle  commercial  printing  y®ars  and  the  fifth  tun. 

and  lithographing  shop.  He  is  a  Dispatch  hu 

former  Hearst  Enterprises,  San  excellence  award. 

Francisco,  employe  and  at  one 

time  was  publisher  of  the  Ever-  WELCOME  HOME?  —  An 
son  (Wash.)  News.  apology  to  two  readers  in  the 


in  seven  years  the  Dispatch  hai 
won  the  excellence  award. 


time  was  publisher  of  the  Ever-  WELCOME  HOME?  —  An 
son  (Wash.)  News.  apology  to  two  readers  in  the 

•  «  «  Walton  (N.  Y.)  Reporter  n- 

Ripon  Wis  cently  demonstrated  how  avidly 
Fred  W.  Inversetti,  c^-pub-  subscribers  peruse  the  ^rson- 
lisher  of  the  Ripon  Common-  als  A  couple  infonned  the  ^ 
Wealth-Press  for  15  years,  has  ^rter  they  were  leaving  to 

bought  his  brother  Charles’  in-  York  on  a  Thursday. 

terest  in  the  weekly  paper,  related  they  were 

Charles  Inversetti  will  continue  ^he  weekend  there  Th^ 

to  work  part-time  as  a  press-  return^  Saturday  and  the  wifi 
man.  He  was  an  owner  of  the  to  church  for  a  mn- 

paper  since  1920.  rehearsal  schedul^  for  iM 

^  ^  ^  afternoon.  The  church  was  coM 

and  empty  and  the  janitor  in- 
formed  her  (she  was  the  orgas- 
Benn  and  ^n  Wagner,  ^hoir  conductor)  they 

o**’®  Cakeland  gj,^  be  in  New 

(Mmn.)  Color  Press,  have  ac-  York  and  called  off  everything, 
quired  the  Bcmtdyt  (Minm)  xhe  same  evening  the  couple 
Northland  Times  from  John  W.  ^  ^  ^bich  they 


Alexander. 


had  been  invited.  No  one  ex- 


The  new  ovmere  have  changed  them.  Seems  they  were 

the  name  of  the  27-year-old  supposed  to  be  in.  .  .  . 
publication  to  the  Great  River  *  *  * 

County  News.  LAST  COLUMN  —  William 

♦  *  *  F.  Shilling,  author,  editor,  col- 

Badgex,  Minn,  umnist  and  dairyman,  died  at 
Leslie  Lockhart  has  pur-  his  home  in  Northfield,  Minn., 
chased  the  Badger  (Minn.)  En-  on  Feb.  11.  The  82-year-old  jouP 
terprise  from  Robert  Harrison,  nalist  was  editor  of  the  North- 
who  will  devote  full  time  to  his  field  News  from  1895  to  1912, 
other  publication,  the  Middle  and  a  columnist  for  Northfield 
River  (Minn.)  Record.  newspapers  for  62  years. 
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D.  Summers,  (left)  photo  department  manager,  and  G.  Schmidt,  Scan-A-Graver  operator,  check  Mr.  Fishier— past  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Preu 

o  Foirchild  engraving  for  reproduction  quality  and  maximum  use  of  engraving  materiol  area.  Association— is  also  a  consultant  on  appraisal  and 

Mr.  Summers  is  president  of  the  N.  J.  Press  Photographers  Association.  purchase  of  newspaper  properties. 


“We've  produced  over  90,000  engravings  on  our 


two  $can-A-Gravers  since  1955!" 


Says  Bennett  H.  Fishier,  Editor 
and  Publisher  of  the  Ridgewood  (N.J.)  NEWSpapers  and  pioneer  Scan-A-Graver  user. 


In  the  plant  of  the  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  NEWSpapers,  two 
Scan-A-Gravers  were  installed  in  September,  1955.  These 
machines  replaced  Scan-A-Gravers  which  were  originally 
installed  in  March  and  October  1949.  This  replacement  was 
made  at  no  cost  to  the  Ridgewood  NEWSpapers  under  the 
Fairchild  lease. 

From  that  day  in  1955  to  December  31,  1959,  these  two 
machines  have  logged  a  total  of  over  11,000  operating  hours 
without  breakdown,  and  have  produced  over  90,000  engrav¬ 
ings,  according  to  records  carefully  kept  by  the  Ridgewood 
NEWSpapers.  That’s  proof  of  reliability! 

“Our  170  employees  produce  six  weeklies  in  our  Ridge¬ 
wood  plant,”  explains  Mr.  Fishier,  “the  Ridgewood  Sunday 
News,  Ridgewood  Herald-News,  Teaneck  Sunday  Sun,  Para- 
mus  Sunday  Post,  Ridgefield  Park  Sun-Bulletin,  and  National 
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DMtion  of  FairtkiU  Comoro  and  Intirumonf  Corp. 
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SCAN-A-GRAVER"*  SC  A  N-A-SIZER^ 


Electronic  En9raving  Mochmc^ 


7 


Distrkt  OfRcos:  Eostchoitor,  N.  Y,;  Atlanta,  Oa.j 
Chicago,  III.;  le*  AngoUc,  CaBf.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


Speed  Sport  News.  Our  two  Ridgewood  papers  alone  use 
well  over  300  Fairchild  engravings  per  week  for  features, 
ads  and  news.  That’s  one  reason.  I’m  sure,  for  the  many 
awards  we’ve  received  for  excellence.” 

Leonard  Wisse,  the  Ridgewood  NEWSpapers’  advertising 
sales  manager,  says  that  the  lower  engraving  cost  they  offer 
their  local  advertisers  —  through  imaginative  use  of  their 
Scan-A-Gravers— means  an  extra  15%  in  ad  linage.  Moreover, 
the  in-shop  availability  of  the  machines  and  their  fast 
engraving  speed  often  makes  the  difference  in  last-minute 
ad  sales  that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

Find  out  how  the  Scan-A-Graver  or  Scan-A-Sizer®  can 
help  boost  your  newspaper’s  reader  interest  and  ad  revenue. 
Write  for  illustrated  16-page  booklet  “Pictures  Like  These.” 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept  FGE18 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  free  copy  of  “Pictures  Like  These." 


Company- 


City- 


Jono _ State- 


CLASSIFIED  CLCVIC 

Macy’s  Star  Shines 
In  A]VC AM’s  Plaque 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Hcmld  Tribune 

Macy’s  star,  a  famous  trade¬ 
mark,  rose  in  the  New  York 
mercantile  firmament  in  a  classi¬ 
fied  ad  which  ran  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sept.  22,  1872. 

The  event  was  noted  this  week 
when  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  presented  its  1960 
National  Want  Ad  Week  plaque 
to  the  present  head  of  the  world- 
renowned  store,  Wheelock  H. 

Bingham. 

Since  newspapers  counld  not 
print  cuts  in  1872,  the  Macy 
Star  had  to  be  worked  out  in  a 
pattern  of  zeros.  The  Times 
would  not  break  column  rules 
in  classified,  (it  still  doesn’t)  so 
Macy’s  repeated  the  same  ad 
in  the  adjacent  column,  word  for 
word  in  order  to  achieve  domin¬ 
ance  on  the  page. 

Six  past  presidents  of 
ANCAM  and  a  dozen  other 
CAMS  from  the  U.  S.  and  Can- 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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ada  participated  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  ceremony  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  C.  M.  Carroll,  CAM, 
and  Monroe  Green,  advertising 
director,  of  the  Times. 

Anthony  T.  Powderly  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
presided  and  Leland  M.  Hover, 


Phoenix  Newspapers,  ANCAM  “Lonely  Hearts  r  “Uiyl 
president,  made  the  presenta-  Hearts  ads  are  not 
tion.  in  the  Examiner.  Why?  .  , 

In  addition  to  the  citation  for  Newspaper  files  are  filled  wift 
the  use  of  classified,  the  25-  tragic  accounts  of  fraud,  ait. 
pound  bronze  plaque  bore  the  representations — and  even  mar. 
five-pointed  red  star  which  is  der — which  have  taken  pim 
the  symbol  of  the  R.  H.  Macy  behind  the  cloak  of  “Lomij 
&  Co.  Accepting  the  award,  Mr.  Hearts.”  Many  other  “Londy 
Bingham  noted  that  Macy’s  now  Hearts”  crimes  never  come  to 
operates  37  stores  from  coast  the  attention  of  police,  becaoK 
to  coast  and  he  said:  “We  have  defrauded  group  niemben  - 
always  used  classified  advertis-  owing  to  a  social  iwsition  nr 
ing;  we  should  use  a  lot  more.”  work — are  unwilling  to  compliir, 
Mr.  Bingham  praised  the  to  police.  A  substantial  number 
CAMs  for  their  record  of  build-  of  “Lonely  Hearts”  are  wido«j 
ing  classified  as  the  fastest-  and  widowers  who  have  beec 
growing  segment  of  advertising  sheltered  from  the  ways  of  the 
linage.  He  complimented  them  world  for  years.  Although!  some 
on  the  fact  that  classified  has  “Lonely  Hearts”  groups  mi^t 
become  the  most  profitable  lin-  operate  legitimately,  there  is 
age  to  newspapers.  enough  evidence  to  show  thit 

Jocularly,  he  addressed  Mr.  many  do  not.” 

Green:  “Perhaps  if  we  used  Here  is  a  most  interesting om 
more  classified  the  newspapers  that  will  give  CAMs  food  for 
could  afford  to  give  us  a  lower  thought — 
rate  on  all  of  our  advertising.”  “Employment  Agency  Litixm 
Macy’s  executives  at  the  Without  Job  Numbers?  The  Ei 
luncheon  included  Katherine  aminer  will  not  accept  an  id 
Vincent,  onetime  New  York  from  any  employment  ageitT 
Herald  Tribune  writer  who  is  which  refuses  to  number  eni 
public  relations  director  of  the  advertised  job  listing.  W/iyf.. 
New  York  stores.  In  this  case,  job  numben  take 

Chairman  Paul  C.  Schulz  such  little  space  in  an  adrtr- 
urges  all  CAMs  to  promote  Na-  tisement  that  any  employmo: 
tional  Want  Ad  Week,  March  agency  which  is  making  a  leji- 
13-19.  He  suggests  that  stream-  timate  offer  could  have  no  ob- 
ers  such  as  “Want  Ads  Work  jection  to  including  them.  Is 
.  .  .  The  Market  Place  of  Mil-  eluding  job  numbers  prevau 
lions  .  .  .  The  People’s  Market  advertising  of  “phantom”  jdii 
Place”  be  used.  He  hopes  that  misleading  job  descriptiooi  me 
newspapers  will  run  editorial  jobs  with  puffed  up  salaries.  Ad- 
features  at  the  beginning  of  ditionally,  if  each  listed  job  L' 
National  Want  Ad  Week  about  not  numbered,  it  is  almort  in- 
their  own  want  ad  sections,  pos-  possible  to  obtain  a  convictic:. 
sibly  finding  a  parallel  to  the  for  false  advertising. 

Macy  story  in  their  own  city.  “The  Examiner  will  not  ac 
*  *  *  cept  an  ad  from  any  employ- 

WHY  .\DS  ARE  REJECTTED  ment  agency  which  refuses 
While  all  newspapers  with  state  clearly  whether  an  apph 
any  appreciable  volume  of  clas-  cant  has  to  pay  a  fee  to  the  en- 
sified  have  standards  of  accept-  ployment  agency  or  that  the  en- 
ance,  few  have  printed  and  cir-  ployer  pays  the  fee  for  the  ap 
culated  them  giving  reasons  plicant — and  a  job  number  miff 
why,  as  has  the  Son  Francisco  also  be  included  in  each  listm? 
(Calif.)  Examiner.  Why?  .  .  .  Some  employmw 

“Figure  Photography  Studios?  agencies  use  the  no-fee  phrssiis 
The  San  Francisco  Examiner  as  bait  to  attract  applicants.  Tbi 
does  not  accept  figure  photogra-  applicants  are  then  told  tl» 
phy  studios  or  ads  calling  for  their  qualifications  do  not  me? 
models  to  pose  at  figure  photog-  the  no-fee  job  specifications  o: 
raphy  studios.  Why?  .  .  .  Most  that  the  no-fee  job  as  been  fillet 
of  these  establishments  are  not  earlier  in  the  day.  They  w  tbe 
recognized  by  any  professional  switched  to  a  job  for  which  the! 
art  group.  Films  taken  of  nude  must  pay  the  agency  a  substo- 
models  at  figure  photography  tial  fee.  This  requirement  als 
sessions  will  not  be  developed  insures  that  employers  plsoM 
by  all  photo  processors.  their  own  advertising  do  o* 

“Hypnotism?  The  Examiner  have  to  compete  for  personM 
does  not  accept  ads  from  those  against  bait  employment  agenc,- 
offering  to  practice  hypnotism  help  wanted  listings, 
or  to  teach  hypnotism  or  any  “Another  reason  the  E^xim 
other  medical  subjects.  Why?  ner  does  not  accept  employmeK 
.  .  .  Most  persons  offering  such  agency  ads  without  numben  t 
services  are  not  recognized  by  that  some  employment  agencie 
any  professional  or  licensing  are  operated  in  conjimction  wiu 
group.  Since  this  is  true.  The  a  school  (usually  under  a  difl^ 
Examiner  has  no  source  to  turn  ent  name).  In  this  case  theafl 
to  to  determine  the  value  of  ployment  agency  acts  as  i| 
such  treatments  or  instructions,  feeder  for  a  school.”  I 
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The  high  frequency  radio  waves  that  carry  telephone  and  television  signals  travel  in  straight  tines  and  refuse  to  follow  the  earth's  curvature. 
To  overcome  this,  it  may  well  be  practical  and  economical  to  send  them  over  long  distances  by  using  earth  satellites  as  relay  points. 


Telephone  Calls  and  TV  Shows  hy  Way  of  Outer  Space 


Maybe  some  day  you’ll  get  phone  calls  from  Brisbane  or  Bombay 
live  TV  from  Caracas  or  Copenhagen -via  satellites! 

Over  the  years  imaginative  research 
has  vastly  improved  your  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  service. 

Now  Bell  scientists  are  looking 
ahead  to  an  extraordinary  possibility, 
until  recently  only  dreamed  of:  the 
sending  of  telephone  calls  and  TV 
across  oceans  via  earth  satellites. 

To  explore  this  idea,  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories  scientists  are 
presently  working  hard  on  the  com¬ 
munication  phase  of  Project  Echo. 

This  experiment,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  seeks  to  reflect  radio 


and  voice  signals  across  the  U.  S.  by 
means  of  a  100-foot  satellite. 

Rec-ently  these  scientists  relayed  a 
human  voice  from  New  Jersey  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  via  one  familiar  satellite,  the 
moon,  and  also  sent  a  signal  several 
hundred  miles  by  means  of  an  alumi¬ 
nized  balloon. 

Many  features  of  the  telephone 
service  we  take  for  granted  today 
once  sounded  as  improbable  as  this. 
But  working  always  on  the  frontier  of 
science  is  one  of  the  ways  we  make 
that  service  more  convenient,  eco¬ 
nomical  and  enjoyable  for  you. 


Under  construction  in  foreground  is  a  new 
antenna  which  Bell  Telephone  scientists  hope 
will  receive  signals  reflected  from  earth 
satellites  during  forthcoming  tests.  Back¬ 
ground:  a  Project  Echo  transmitting  antenna. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Local  Ad  Men  Praise 
PR  Garden  Section 


slant’  package  is  laid  out  in  is  divided  into  eight  six-n* 
eight  columns,  there  are  count-  panels,  one  for  each  of  the  m. 
less  columnar  variations  that  ciety’s  eight  districts.  Co*, 
can  be  executed  to  meet  the  spe-  plaints  will  be  heard  by  the  d#. 
cific  demands  of  your  proposed  trict  panel  in  which  they  orip. 
sections.  nate. 


A  double-page  spread  of 
Spring  garden  and  lawn  care 
features  with  space  left  open 
for  local  advertising  won  praise 
from  local  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  managers. 

So,  about  March  17,  Don  De 
Manche,  of  Oristano  Associates, 
New  York  PR  firm,  is  repeat¬ 
ing  a  1959  idea.  This  year  two 
clients  are  participating  in  the 
project — Lawn  Boy,  a  division 
of  Outboard  Marine  Corp., 
Waukegan,  Ill.,  and  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Nurseries,  Ontario,  Calif., 
hybridizers  of  garden  roses. 

Last  year,  when  Lawn  Boy, 
makers  of  power  lawn  mowers 
and  rotary  tillers,  did  it  alone, 
the  promotion  was  sent  to  1,700 
dailies  and  3,000  weeklies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  De  Manche.  Re¬ 
ply  cards,  all  indicating  use, 
were  received  back  from  680,  of 
which  450  were  dailies. 

Dealers  Cooperative 

“An  excellent  sendee”,  wrote 
J.  W.  Aiken,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune.  “Please  put  us  on  the 
list  to  receive  future  spreads.” 


The  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Journal  commented:  “A  fine 
idea.  It  should  sell  well.”  Jack 
Smythe,  publisher  of  the  Dover 
(Del)  State  News,  called  it  “an 
excellent  help  for  planning  our 
home  and  garden  section.”  Barth 
L.  Whipple,  general  manager, 
Russellville  (Ark.)  Courier- 
Democrat,  found  local  garden 
supply  dealers  “highly  coopera¬ 
tive.” 

A  memorandum  addressed  to 
retail  advertising  managers  ac¬ 
companying  the  printed  Spring 
Garden  Supply  Advertising  Lay¬ 
out  Kit  says: 

“We  have  designed  these 
proof  pages  to  provide  your 
salesmen  with  an  ‘instant’  visual 
package  with  which  to  confront 
the  hardware  and  garden  supply 
retailer.  The  stories  have  been 
so  placed  as  to  invite  the  fertili¬ 
zer  advertisement  next  to  an  ap¬ 
propriate  editorial,  the  roller 
and  spreader  ads  to  run  with 
similar  editorials  and  so  on  down 
the  line  of  products. 

“While  this  particular  ‘in- 


For  Sale  For  Sale 

TELETYPE  PAPER 

At  exceptionally  low  prices! 

Due  to  a  special  purchase  from  the  U.  S.  Government, 
we  are  able  to  make  this  unusual  offer  on  standard 
Teletype  Paper. 

SIZE  OF  ROLLS — Full  5"  Diameter  (not  4I/2")  by  8  7/16" 
wide  Rolls 

NUMBER  OF  COPIES — Duplicate  (single  carbon) 
COLOR — Canary  Yellow 

MANUFACTURERS — All  top  manufacturers,  made  to 
strict  government  specifications 
guarantee — Unconditionally  guaranteed  to  be  in  A- 1 
perfect  condition.  Our  well-rated  company  backs 
this  up 

SHIPPING  POINTS — Los  Angeles,  Calif,  or  Columbus, 
Ohio 


~Our  Special  Offering* 


Quantity 
2  to  49  Cartons 
50  to  99  Cartons 
100  and  up  . 


Price  per  Roll 
$  .63 
.57 
.53 


Price 

per  Carton 
12  Rolls 
$7.56 
6.84 
6.36 


I  NOTE:  Full  freight  allowance  on  orders  of  100  Lbs.  or  over.  | 

PACKING:  12  Rolls  Per  Carton,  SHIPPING  FREIGHT:  46  Lbs.  Per  Carton. 
TERMS:  30  Days  Net  to  Rated  Accounts.  The  above  offering  is  made  subject 
to  prior  sale. 

Send  orders  to:  Dept.  1 1 

NATHAN  S.  COLEN  AND  SON,  INC. 

2171  East  25th  St.,  Los  Angoles  58,  Calif.  Telephone  LUdlow  2-621 1 


“We  might  also  suggest  that 
where  you  find  material  you 
cannot  use  that  you  urge  the 
editorial  department  to  replace 
this  copy  with  stories  concern¬ 
ing  local  garden  club  and  flower 
group  activities.” 

Material  Is  Free 

The  memo  concluded  with  a 
promise  to  forward  without  cost 
the  illustrations  shown  in  the 
proof,  available  in  mats,  glossies 
and  scanners.  Rolled  copies 
printed  on  glossy  stock  were 
offered  for  offset  newspapers. 
Extra  copies  were  offered  if 
needed  for  use  of  salesmen. 

There  was  no  reference  to 
Lawn  Boy  in  the  memo,  and  on 
the  proof  sheet  of  features  there 
were  only  two  uses  of  the  name. 
One  was  sharing  joint  credit 
with  the  American  Nurserymen 
beneath  a  line  drawing  land- 
.scape  plan  for  a  lawn.  The  other 
quoted  the  client’s  engineers  on 
eight  points  to  follow  for  proper 
tuneup  of  power  mowers  follow¬ 
ing  winter  storage. 

“We  didn’t  particularly  want 
identity”,  Mr.  De  Manche  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  sought  mainly  to 
get  local  attention  directed,  to 
the  broad  subject  of  lawn  care 
as  a  basis  for  local  advertising. 
The  big  point  was  to  keep  the 
proof  sheets  from  looking  com¬ 
mercial.  They  might  well  have 
been  planned  and  written  by 
the  newspaper  staffs  which  we 
hoped  would  use  them  to  sell 
local  advertisers. 

“The  whole  plan  was  con¬ 
ceived  with  executives  of  Lawn 
Boy  to  help  them  get  additional 
mileage  out  of  their  cooperative 
advertising  program  with  deal¬ 
ers.” 

Mr.  De  Manche  said  the  same 
restraint  would  be  showm  in 
this  year’s  kit.  There  are  some 
9,000  Lawn  Boy  dealers  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  While  the  plan  varies, 
the  company  generally  contrib¬ 
utes  50%  toward  local  adver¬ 
tising. 

Mr.  De  Manche,  who  wrote  all 
the  editorial  text  and  plans  to 
do  so  this  year,  was  formerly 
with  International  News  Ser\’- 


JLDICIAL  COUNCIL 

Forty-eight  members  were 
named  by  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America  to  constitute 
a  national  judicial  council  to  en¬ 
force  the  newly-revised  Code  of 
Professional  Standards  for  the 
Practice  of  Public  Relations. 
(E&P  Jan.  23,  page  64.) 

The  national  judicial  council 
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Kenneth  Youel,  assistant  di- 
rector  of  communications,  Geg. 
eral  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  wl* 
is  president  of  the  society,  said 
every  complaint  against  a  mea- 
ber  must  be  in  writing  signed 
by  the  complaining  i)arty  and 
“state  plainly  and  in  numbered 
l)aragraphs  the  matter  com¬ 
plained  of.” 

At  any  subsequent  hearinf, 
the  jianel  is  not  bound  by  rules 
of  evidence  “but  .shall  decide  all 
questions  of  evidence”  and  “con¬ 
sider  the  past  professional  con¬ 
duct  of  both  the  respondent  and 
complainant.” 

The  panel,  in  a  written  report 
to  the  society’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  may  recommend  “censure, 
suspension,  expulsion  from  the 
society,  or  exoneration.” 

Panel  chairmen  are: 

Eastern:  Kerryn  King,  Tei 
aco,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Mid- 
Atlantic:  J.  Handly  WrigjiL 
American  Association  of  Rail¬ 
roads,  Washington,  D.  C.;  East 
Central:  William  B.  Hall,  De¬ 
troit  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Detroit 
Mich.;  West  Central:  Allen  H. 
Center,  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  South-East: 
Flucker  G.  Stewart,  GENESCO, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  South  West: 
Emerson  G.  Smith,  Continental 
Oil  Company,  Houston,  Tex.: 
Rocky  Mountain:  Richard  G. 
Elliott,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.: 
Western:  Carroll  R.  West,  Title 
Insurance  and  Trust  Co.,  Los 
Angeles. 

*  * 

Personal  Notes 

Donald  W.  DeManche,  fon 
mer  night  editor  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  in  New 
York,  appointed  vicepresident 
for  account  planning  for  Oris¬ 
tano  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York. 
He  joined  the  firm  four  years 
ago, 

«  #  4t 

Ted  H,  Barrett,  retired  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News  —  to  PR 
department  of  the  Rominger  Ad- 
v’ertising  Agency,  Dallas. 

«  «  « 

Pete  MacDonald,  former 
AP  chief,  Indianapolis — in  his 
own  PR  firm  in  Indianapolis 
with  southern  division  of  New 
York  Central  System  as  his  first 
client. 

*  *  * 

John  D.  Horrall,  a  former 
news  editor  of  the  San  Fw- 
cisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bidletin  — 
now  director  of  press  relations 

for  the  Security  First  National 

Bank,  Los  Angeles. 
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4th  ANNUAL  COLOR  ISSUE 
MARCH  26. 1960 


No  doubt  about  it,  color  is  a 
profitable  and  productive  part 
of  the  newspaper  business. 

Brings  fantastic  results  for 
advertisers — local  and  na¬ 
tional,  Clients  pat  their 
agencies'  backs  and  convince 
them  they're  geniuses.  News¬ 
papers  profit  most  of  all,  as 
last  year's  24.1%  color  linage 
gain  proves.  After  all,  the 
proof  is  in  the  linage. 

Profit  you  will — if  you  pro¬ 
mote  !  And  here  in  EiP's  4th 
annual  color  issue  is  your 
prime  medium  for  color  promo¬ 
tion.  Advertisers,  agencies 
and  newspapers  consider  it 
their  number  one  source  of 
color  information  .  .  .  keep 
it  and  use  it  all  year  long. 

Be  sure  to  tell  them  your 
color  story.  Reserve  your 
space  today. 
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Times  Tower  •  1475  Broadway  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Deadline  for  reservations: 
MARCH  4,  1960 

Deadline  for  copy  or  plates— March  1 1 
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Today — as  for  73  years — The  Examiner  is 
northern  California’s  circulation  leader 
both  daily  and  Sunday. 

This  circulation  dominance  —  276,026 
daily,  the  highest  in  history,  and  482,821 
Sunday  —  results  from  The  Examiner’s 
performance  as  a  news  paper. 

Northern  Californians  know:  **You  are 
not  getting  the  news  unless  you  read 
The  San  Francisco  Examiner!** 


I'ubliriier’n  Statement  for  six  months  emlinc  Sept.  30.  1950. 
as  ftle«l  with  Au«<it  Bureau  of  ClrcuKitlon.  subjeet  to  aodit. 


HING  SPECIAL  ABOUT 
RANCISCO  EXAMINER 

Continuous 

Circulation 
Leadership 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Newspapers  Win  Libel  Suit 
On  Officials’  Statements 


St.  JosHiPH,  Mich. 

A  verdict  of  no  cause  for 
action  was  ordered  in  a  $250,000 
libel  and  slander  suit  brought 
by  a  former  village  marshal 
against  two  newspapers,  a  radio 
station  and  five  village  officials. 

A  Berrien  County  Circuit 
Court  jury  deliberated  eight 
hours  Feb.  11  before  finding 
against  Walter  J.  Pierson  on 
five  separate  questions.  Visiting 
Circuit  Judge  Fred  N.  Searl, 
Grand  Rapids,  directed  the  ver¬ 
dict. 

Defendants  were  the  Pal¬ 
ladium  Publishing  Co.,  Benton 
Harbor,  owners  of  the  News- 


Palladium  and  radio  station 
WHFB;  the  Herald  Press  Co., 
publishers  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Herald-Press;  Berrien  Springs 
village  president  Edgar  Kes- 
terke;  councilmen  William 
Thompson,  Le  Roy  Hand  and 
Richard  Bauer  and  former  coun¬ 
cilman  Lionel  Stacey. 

The  plaintiff  claimed  he  was 
slandered  by  the  village  officials 
in  statements  they  allegedly 
made  about  his  performance  of 
duty  when  he  was  asked  in 
November,  1958,  to  resign.  He 
alleged  he  was  libeled  by  stories 
based  on  the  statements  pub¬ 
lished  Nov.  8  in  the  two  news¬ 


papers  and  broadcast  that  day 
by  WHFB. 

Judge  Searl  instructed  the 
jury  that  the  councilmen’s 
statements,  mostly  taken  over 
the  phone  by  a  reporter,  were 
made  and  published  under  a  con¬ 
ditional  privilege.  He  said  state¬ 
ments  by  public  officials  about 
matters  of  public  interest  are 
protected  by  a  qualified  privi¬ 
lege  when  made  outside  an 
official  meeting. 

The  judge  said  Mr.  Pierson 
therefore  had  to  prove  the  state¬ 
ments  were  made  and  published 
maliciously  and  inaccurately  and 
had  defamed  him.  The  jury 
voted  in  three  of  the  five  counts 
that  a  statement  published  and 
broadcast  and  attributed  to 
council  members  imputed  Pier¬ 
son  was  unfit  for  office  but  that 
Pierson  had  not  disproved  the 
statement  or  shown  malice.  In 
the  other  two  counts,  the  jury 
voted  Stacey  had  not  made  one 


Announcing  U-M’s  new  DURA-FILM 


6  times  more  scratch  and  wear  resistant 

The  first  improvement  in  microfilm  production  in  more  than 
a  decade  has  now  been  achieved  by  University  Microfilm  research 
engineers! 

Called  DURA-FILM  to  emphasize  its  durability  this  new 
Make  a  scratch  I  film  provides  you  with  the  same  clear  images  plus  a  surface 
comparison  ^  times  more  scratch  and  wear  resistant! 

Wh«n  ou  at  some  of  this  Microfilm  critics  have  always  mentioned  the  danger  of 

new  film  moke  the  coin  viewing  machine  scratches.  Now  all  doubts  of  film  surface 
scratch  comparison  shown  wearability  are  ended  by  this  new  development  available  only 

a^va,  on  leader  film  of  both  from  University  Microfilms  at  no  additional  cost, 

kinds.  The  extra  surface  ^ 

toughness  of  Dura-Film  is  See  for  yourself.  Send  for  sample.  See  why,  more  than 

truly  amazing.  ever,  it  pays  to  Specify  U-M  Microfilm  for  lasting  viewing 

-  clarity. 


V  UNIVERSITY  MICROFILMS,  Inc. 

^  313  N.  FIRST  STREET,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 
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statement  attributed  to  him  boi  | 
had  made  another  statemmt 
that  imputed  unfitness  to  Pi*y. 
son.  But  the  jury  again  vottj 
Pierson  had  not  disproved  the 
statement  or  shown  malice. 

Mr.  Pierson,  58,  has  worked 
since  his  resignation  as  a  cw 
salesman. 

The  New's  -  Palladium  and 
Herald-Press  have  an  interlock¬ 
ing  ownership.  News  copy  g 
exchanged  l>etween  the  papen 
and  the  radio  station. 

Media  Right 
>  Sustained  in 

I 

;  Access  Case 

‘  Oakland,  Calif 

^  Two  newspapers  won  their 

'  petitions  for  a  public  hearing 
-  of  charges  before  a  hospital 
board  in  a  Superior  Court  (fc- 
cision  here. 

The  writ  obtained  by  the  Oak¬ 
land  T rihune  and  the  San  Lean¬ 
dro  Morning  News  stipulated 
that  Eden  Township  Hospital 
directors  shall  hold  public  hear¬ 
ings  on  Dr.  Ben  Rosner’s  appli¬ 
cation  for  staff  membership. 

The  court  action  gives  ^  me¬ 
dia  the  right  to  petition  a  court 
for  public  hearings.  Such  a  right 
was  granted  to  the  public  but 
was  not  spelled  out  to  include 
media  in  the  state’s  news  access 
laws,  said  William  H.  Brails- 
ford.  Tribune  attorney. 

The  ruling  also  clarified  and 
sustained  an  exception  to  the 
exemption  clause  in  the  series 
of  bills  named  for  Assemblyman 
Ralph  Brown. 

The  Brown  bills  permit  ex¬ 
ecutive  sessions  on  topics  de¬ 
voted  to  personal  matters  “un¬ 
less  the  person  involved  requires 
a  public  hearing,”  observed  Dr. 
Albert  Pickerel,  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor,  University  of  California, 
author  of  a  study  on  the  freedmn 
of  information  measures. 

The  hospital  board  soug^it  to 
declare  the  Rosner  hearings 
were  quasi-judicial  in  an  effort 
to  continue  closed  sessions.  This 
move  was  rejected  in  the  court’s 
decision  as  Dr.  Rosner  had  asked 
open  meetings,  Mr.  Pickerel  ob¬ 
served. 

!  The  hearing  before  Judge 
Cecil  Mosbacher  stemmed  from 
I  reporters’  efforts  to  cover  ses- 
^  sions  of  the  hospital  board. 

B.  D.  (Bud)  Kaye,  Morning 
1  News  reporter,  challenged  * 
board  decision  for  closed  meet- 
;  ings  as  illegal  during  a  direc¬ 
tors’  session  on  Feb.  8.  Erie 
Howery,  Tribune  reporter,  pre¬ 
sented  the  situation  to  his  office 
and  the  Tribune  joined  in  the 
protest. 
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Campus  ...or  factory  ? 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


It’s  a  factory _ the  "home”  of  IBM  electronic 

data-processing  systems  and  computers — lo¬ 
cated  on  210  acres  just  ten  miles  south  of  San 
Jose,  California. 


The  bridged  pond,  the  brightly  painted 
steelwork,  the  cheerful  panels — all  contribute 
toward  making  this  a  pleasant  place  for  the 
plant’s  2,000  employees. 


There  are  eight  buildings  in  all.  Each  is 
framed  with  structural  steel,  much  of  it  left 
exposed  and  painted  in  bright  hues. 


Today,  designers  are  using  steel  to  enhance 
the  human  values  as  well  as  to  meet  the  func¬ 
tional  requirements  of  all  types  of  structures. 


We  have  several  booklets  which  describe 
and  illustrate  other  recent  examples  of  how 
architects  and  engineers  have  made  imagina¬ 
tive  use  of  steel  framing  in  homes,  churches, 
offices,  and  other  light-occupancy  structures. 
For  your  free  copies,  write  to  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Owner:  Internotional  Business  Mochines  Corp.;  architect:  John  S.  Bolles; 
structural  engineers.-  Chin  and  Hensolt;  landscape  architect:  Douglas 
Boylis;  color  consultant:  Robert  1.  Holdemon;  general  contractors:  Carl  N. 
Swenson,  Inc.,  and  Haas  ond  Hoynie  Corp.;  stee/worlc.-  Independent  Iron 
Works,  Inc.;  Judson  Pacific-Murphy  Div.  of  Yuba  Consolidated  Industries. 


Eye-magination !” 

. . .  That’s  What  PARADE  Art  Directc 

. 


How  does  art  sell  newspapers?  “Easy,”  explains  slende 
alert  Lou  Sardella,  Parade's  art  director  and  key  mano 
picture  choice,  layout  and  type.  “People  have  ‘eye-magination’.  They'll  rea 
faster  and  farther  on  a  page  that’s  been  well  designed  and  well  laidoo 
It  may  be  a  great  story,  but  it’s  a  better  story  if  it  looks  inviting 
And  that’s  Parade’s  approach,  with  Lou  Sardella  heading  the  art  team  under  Editor 
Gorkin.  To  illustrate  Parade,  Lou  chooses  from  hundreds  of  photos  that  cross  his  desk  w*ia 
scans  dozens  of  color  transparencies  on  the  lookout  for  cover  material,  pondersty? 

layout  on  stories  from  100  words  to  2,00 
With  his  editor  (himself  an  experienced  picture  authority)  Lou  makes  sure  that  every  paj 
is  balanced  . . .  tells  its  story  with  maximum  impact  and  readabilij 
The  payoff?  In  the  pace,  punch  and  “eye-magination”  that  make  Parade  the  favorj 
Sunday  reading  fare  of  ten  million  families  in  65  key  markets.  Editorial  vitality  that  hascaus^ 

Parade,  in  ten  years,  to  more  than  double  its  circulation  andtri;| 
the  number  of  newspapers  distributing! 


Lou  Sardella  discusses 


the  make  up  of  Parade  with 
associates.  Pictures  must  be 
balanced  neatly  with  text  to  give 
readability  and  impact  to  both  . . 
and  to  the  advertiser’s  message. 


-V> 


u  Sardella  Adds  to  a  Sunday  Newspaper 


OaLliiiifi  ".Trilmiu* 


eMitei  Cwnrr  aafe  V 


elpc  Aaai  Htral^ 


SIBERIA 


PARADE 


PARADE 


PARADE 


Three  current  covers  that  typify  the  timeliness  and  range  of  Parade. 
People  and  topics  of  national  and  international  interest  are  featured  . . . 


add  variety  and  “eye-magination”  to  Parade.  The  art  direction  insures 
maximum  visibility  to  advertising  and  editorial  content  alike. 


PARADE 


The  Sunday  Magazine 
section  of  strong  newspapers 
throughout  the  nation,  reaching 
10  million  homes  every  week. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Fairchild  Publications  is  moving  to 
broaden  its  news  service  in  India 
in  keeping  with  closer  trade  rela¬ 
tions  now  in  prospect  between  that 
country  and  the  U.  S.  James 
Teague,  foreign  news  editor,  left 
last  week  on  a  six-week  visit  to 
Indian  industrial  and  handicraft 
centers  to  prepare  for  more  in¬ 
tensified  coverage  of  the  markets 
there  by  Fairchild  News  Service. 
He  will  visit  New  Delhi,  Bombay, 
Madras,  Calcutta,  Ahmedabad, 
Bangalore,  Trivandrum,  Kanpur 
and  Ludhiana. 


Majf^ki  Honored 
By  Weekly’s  Readers 


Courier  —  Junior  Chamber  of 
|M||t  ^  Ted  Majeski,  who  doubles  as  Commerce  Award  for  conunun- 

news  picture  editor  for  UPI  and  ity  service. 

H||i|K  editor  of  the  suburban  New  «  «  « 

York  newspaper,  the  Great  Neck  Howard  Eane:s,  city  editor, 
'  ■  Record,  got  a  pleasant  surprise  Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-In- 

k  /  i  recently  when  he  boarded  his  dex — to  city  editor,  Lgnchlmrg 

'  »  -  commuter  train.  (Va.)  News,  succeeding  Frank 

FRAIT — Winner  of  the  Picking  up  an  issue  of  the  H.  Callaham,  Jr.,  now  with 
Press  Club  Scholarship  Record  at  the  station,  Mr.  Ma-  public  relations  staff  of  General 
>ia  Universi^  Graduate  jgski  found  that  in  place  of  a  Electric  Co.,  Lynchburg  head- 
Journalisni  IS  Katie  Lou  fi.ont-page  story  he  had  sched-  quarters, 
ifhose  family  has  edited  .  i  fi  xi_  i  *  «  * 

Istown  (III  )  lllinoian-  uled,  there^ was  a  three-column  , 

iree  generations.  She’s  a  tribute  to  himself.  The  surprise  Albert  De  Luca,  display  ad- 
ijor  from  Northwestern,  was  planned  by  Great  Neck  vertising  salesman,  Plattsburgh 
for  scholarship  was  Bar-  citizens  in  appreciation  of  Mr.  (N.  Y.)  Press-Republican  —  to 
eary,  a  former  Elizabeth  Majeski’s  10th  year  as  the  retail  advertising  manager,  suc- 
)  Journal  reporter.  Record’s  editor.  A  tribute,  signed  ceeding  John  A.  Fournier,  re- 
by  125  of  his  fellow  citizens,  signed  to  enter  job  printing. 

Gbeeno,  business  praised  Mr.  Majeski  “for  his  •  ♦  * 

Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  courage  in  speaking  out  on  con-  Lloyd  R.  Armour,  NashviUe 
I  part-owner  in  Ne-  troversial  issues  in  the  face  of  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  editorial 
3o-Op.  pressures  to  keep  them  from  staff — to  associate  editor,  suc- 

*  *  *  public  debate.’’  ceeding  Thomas  G.  WicKiai,  now 

with  Washington  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Times. 


Charles  W.  Gunter,  chief  of  Fair- 
child’s  St.  Louis  bureau  since  1953, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the  new 
metals  and  metalworking  newspa¬ 
per  to  be  launched  by  Fairchild 
Publications  in  early  1961.  Mr. 
Gunter  joined  Fairchild  in  1947 
in  the  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  bureau. 


Neal  P.  Fahy,  men’s  clothing  editor 
of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  has 
been  named  St.  Louis  bureau 
chief,  succeeding  Charles  Gunter. 
In  his  new  post  Mr.  Fahy  will 
handle  news  for  all  seven  Fair- 
child  publications  and  will  super¬ 
vise  coverage  of  news  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  area. 


C,  Russell  Sumpf,  editorial 
writer,  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  —  to  editorial  writer, 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  American, 
succeeding  the  late  Walter 
Wood. 


Jeanne  Shea,  WRFD  Radio, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  formerly 
with  the  Columb\is  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch — to  radio  and  television 
promotion  department,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  advertising  agency, 
New  York. 


Dale  Hartford,  reporter- 
photographer,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican — to  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  as  assistant 
director  of  public  relations. 


The  post  of  men’s  clothing  editor 
of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  will 
be  filled  by  Robert  A.  Kaplan,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Friday 
Men’s  &  Boys’  Wear  Retailer  Sec¬ 
tion  of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD 
while  also  covering  the  Utility  & 
Work  Qothes  market. 


K  Nen  Hinaii  Joins  McCann 

Vancouver,  B. 

Here.  Munro,  labor  reporter, 
and  more  recently  photo  editor 
FOR  CULTIVATING  public  b.ter-  of  the  Vancouver  Promtwe  and 
est  in  horticulture,  George  Ford,  owner  of  his  own  public  rela- 
at  right,  garden  authority  for  the  tions  business,  has  joined  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  receives  a  staff  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc, 
plaque  from  Herbert  Taylor  of  the  here. 


Jim  Andrews,  graduate  of 
West  Virginia  Technological 
College  —  to  Mesquite  CTex.) 
Weekly  Mesquiter  city  desk. 


Dan  Newman  has  been  appointed 
advertising  sales  manager  of  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS,  a  new  position. 
Mr.  Newman  joined  the  paper  as 
advertising  salesman  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  in  1956;  he  later  moved  to 
New  York  where  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  New  Jersey-New  York  terri¬ 
tory. 


Frank  C.  Forbes,  publisher 
of  the  Riverhead  (L.  I.)  News 
Review — new  president  of  the 
New  York  Press  Association. 


J.  Parr  Godfrey,  publisher 
of  the  Midvale  Sentinel — new 
president  of  the  Utah  State 
Press  Association. 


Jim  Petterson,  correspond¬ 
ent,  Wichita  (Kas.)  Beacon — 
new  president,  Topeka  Press 
Bradford  O’Connor,  Los  An-  club. 
geles  (Calif.)  Mirror-News — to 
telegraph  editor,  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin. 


James  Chapman,  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  since  May  1957,  joins  the 
ad  sales  staff  to  take  over  the  New 
Jersey-upper  New  York  State  ter¬ 
ritory  formerly  handled  by  Mr. 
Newman. 


Joseph  Koryta,  art  depart- 
ment,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex- 
aminer — to  editorial  art  staff, 

Harold  Y.  Jones,  UPI  Nash-  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

(Tenn.)  bureau — to  Miami 

bureau.  Marion  Lee  Winfrey,  Donald  F.  Barton,  former 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel — to  sports  editor  and  columnist, 

UPI  Miami  bureau,  replacing  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record  and  FACT-FINDER  —  Harry  NaW 

Stan  Tair — now  in  public  re-  more  recently  sports  informa-  L®*  Angeles  Times  '’’®®  , 

lations.  tion  director.  University  of  editor,  receives  $500  Cecil  Awirt 

p  Ti*  *  *  1  1  L-1  South  Carolina  -  to  Columbia  p^Tide^t"  of  X’^Sritis 

Robert  Hoffman,  local  phila-  advertising  and  public  relations  Rheumatism  Foundation,  for  h® 

telic  broker — new  stamp  editor,  firm  of  Rodgers,  Newman  &  9-part  series,  "The  Facts  About 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer.  Associates.  Arthritis,"  published  last  June. 
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FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 


Publithtn  of 

Doily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footweor  News.  Books. 


Mention 


John  J.  Borkowski,  former 
state  editor,  defunct  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  St  W8  —  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff,  Cleveland  Electric 
Illuminating  Co. 

Howard  H.  Babcock,  former 
Cleveland  bureau  manager,  UPI 
—to  manager  of  the  news  bu¬ 
reau  of  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Finnbxjan,  editorial 
writer,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press — new 
president  of  the  state  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Wanek,  capitol  re¬ 
porter,  St,  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  —  reelected  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  the 
Twin  Cities. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Hassett,  editor,  Meno- 
monie  (Wis.)  Dunn  County 
News — to  executive  secretary  of 
Wisconsin  Petroleum  Industries, 
Madison. 


Charles  E.  Huston,  former 
editor  and  publisher,  Sherwood 
(Ohio)  Chronicle — to  acting  di¬ 
rector  of  employee  information 
for  the  Thompson  Products  Di¬ 
vision  of  Thompson  Ramo  Wool¬ 
dridge,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

ROBQtT  T.  E HUNGER  —  to  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff,  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  Griene,  Westerly  Sun 

—  new  president,  Rhode  Island 
Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Walter  H.  Johnson,  city 
desk,  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman 

—  to  Modern  Press,  a  Boise  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plant,  as  color 
specialist  in  lithography  depart¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Burke,  assistant  to  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Evjue,  editor- publisher, 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times 

—  to  public  relations  director 
of  the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
Foundation  of  Architects. 


WORTHY  OF  A  MEDAL — Harold  Streeter,  center,  shows  fellow  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  workers  in  San  Francisco  the  new  medal  awarded  him  by 
The  Christophers  for  his  story  on  the  baptism  of  a  youth  who  had  been 
bitten  by  a  shark  last  May.  At  left  is  City  Editor  L.  J.  Smith  and  at  right. 
Nows  Editor  Paul  K.  Lee. 


Safety  Effort  Citetl 

St.  Louis 

J.  Dewey  Dor  sett,  general 
manager  of  the  Association  of 
Casualty  &  Surety  Companies, 
presented  the  Insurance  Board’s 
annual  award  for  articles  that 
promote  traffic  safety  to  City 
Editor  George  A.  Killenberg  of 
the  Globe-Democrat.  Last  year 
the  award  was  won  by  a  Globe- 
Democrat  staff  writer,  Ted 
Schafers. 


Dave  Ghent,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Telegram  reporter — to  associate 
editor.  Civic  Administration,  a 
Maclean-Hunter  magazine. 

*  «  * 

Don  Cofman,  Colorado 
Springs  Colo.)  Free-Press  sports 
writer  —  to  Pasco  (Wash.)  Co¬ 
lumbia  Basin  News  as  spK>rts 
editor.  Ted  Van  Arsdol,  back 
from  18  months  leave — to  city 
editor,  Columbia  Basin  News. 

{Continued  on  page  44) 


JUST  OUT  ! 

NEW  1960  AYER  DIRECTORY 

101,000  NEW  FACTS  NOT  IN  1959  EDITION 

92nd  edition  just  off  the  press.  Better  order  now — last 
year's  edition  was  soid  out  months  before  year-end. 

1565  pages.  Condensed,  classified  and  cross-indexed  for 
instant  use.  700,000  “iive”  facts.  550  new  pubiications. 


No  other  single  volume  gives  you,  in  easy 
fingertip  form,  so  much  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions, 
Canada,  Bermuda,  Panama  and  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands.  With  half  a  dozen  reference 
boohs  spread  out  before  you,  you  still 
wouldn't  have  it  all. 

21,500  publications--the  most  complete 
volume  in  the  publishing  field.  Names, 
addresses,  circulation  figures,  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates,  sizes,  names  of  editors  and 
publishers. 

Weekly,  semi-weekly  and  tri-weekly  news¬ 
papers  listed  alphabetically  by  exact 
location  <tate,  county,  town,  with  pop¬ 
ulation  and  circulation. 

Special  interest  groups  —  publications 
that  reach  groups  with  special  hobbies, 
occupations,  religions,  etc.,  are  listed 
according  to  these  classifications. 

Invaluable  audience  information  —  TV 
and  radio  set  ownership,  telephone  in¬ 
stallations,  motor  vehicle  ownership, 
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TV  stations  in  cities,  banking  informa¬ 
tion,  farm  incomes,  values,  acreages, 
rail  and  air  service,  keyed  railroad 
maps  of  every  state,  keyed  airline  map 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Reserve  your  copy  now!  This  invaluable 
one-volume  reference  library  saves  you 
many  hours  of  research.  Published  as 
a  service  to  those  who  need  extensive, 
accurate,  reliable  information  on  pub¬ 
lications.  $30  (postpaid  within  U.  S.). 
Order  from  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
Dept.  EP,  West  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

A  word  of  appreciation  to  those  who 
ordered  the  1959  Edition.  Our  sincere 
regrets  to  those  whose  orders  came  in 
too  late  to  fill.  Last  year’s  edition  was 
sold  out  early  despite  the  largest  print¬ 
ing  in  history.  Please  order  your  1960 
copy  as  early  as  possible. 

Editors  and  publishers  find  the  Ayer 
Directory  up-to-date,  compact,  handy. 
Indispensable  for  planning  newspaper 
promotions,  and  in  studying  facts 
about  competitive  printed  media. 
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(Continued  from  page  43) 


John  A.  Armstrong,  Sunday 
and  feature  editor,  Portland 
Oregonian  —  to  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  information  for 
Goodrich  &  Snyder,  Portland 
public  relations  firm. 

*  *  « 

David  Stewart  —  to  staff  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News. 

*  * 

Shirley  Henin,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  —  to  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard  Times 
editorial  staff. 

*  i|> 

Jack  Bass  —  from  U.  S. 
Navy  to  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Courier.  Also  to  staff 
—  Charles  S.  Aldinger,  Evan 
Z.  Bussey,  Johnson  Thomas, 
Marion  Gerard,  Helen  Rhett 
Coombs  and  Anne  Gibbs. 

«  «  « 

Walter  Spirko,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Stm-Times  —  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent,  Chicago  Newspaper  Re¬ 
porters  Association. 

*  *  « 

Ray  Rode,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Northwest  Daily  Press 
association — to  advertising  staff 
of  the  Farmer  magazine,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

*  *  * 

J(ME  Jordan,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  and  Leader — to  State 
Public  Relations  Commission  as 
a  publicity  specialist  in  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Tourist  Promotion. 

*  *  * 

Terry  West,  former  editor 
of  the  Ada  (Okla.)  Weekly 
News  —  to  public  relations  staff, 
Sunray  Mid-Continent  Oil  Co., 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Parker,  editorial  art 
staff,  old  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News  —  to  art  department, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  and 
News. 

^’^^COLORMATic* 

The  press  unit 
that  gives  newspapers 
an  entirely  new  standard 
of  printing  quality! 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  of  fbe  Arizona  Newspapers  Association, 
chosen  at  the  recent  annual  meeting,  includes:  Left  to  right,  seated — 
President,  Thomas  T.  Clark  Jr.,  Tucson  Newspapers;  Sig  H.  Atkinson, 
Chandler  Arizonan;  Donald  W.  Soldwedel,  Yuma  Daily  Sun;  standing — 
Warren  Krause,  Arizona  Guide,  and  Bill  Cameron,  Verde  Independent. 


City  Editor  Named; 

Other  StaflF  Changes 

Topeka,  Kas. 

Gay  Kalbfleisch  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital,  to  replace  Dick 
King  who  has  requested  assign¬ 
ment  to  his  former  job  as  crime 
reporter. 

Mr.  Kalbfleisch  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  Topeka  State 
Journal  since  1947  as  photogra¬ 
pher,  general  reporter,  feature 
writer  and  assistant  city  editor, 
and  the  past  two  years  as  busi¬ 
ness  editor. 

Fetterolf  Resigns 

Gerry  Fetterolf,  state  editor 
of  the  Capital  the  past  three 
years,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
editorial  department  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle. 

Lee  Sheppeard,  former  crime 
reporter  for  the  Capital,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  public  re¬ 
lations  spot  with  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  ( 

Joining  the  staff  of  the 
Capital-Journal  is  Dick  Haines, 
of  Pratt,  Kas.  who  will  write 
i  business  news. 

j  Don  Marker,  former  business 
I  editor  of  the  Capital,  has  re- 
I  signed  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
I  Topeka  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

j  • 

i  David  W.  Hearne,  formerly 
assistant  state  editor,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman 
—  to  news  editor.  Broken  Arrow 
(Okla.)  Ledger,  replacing  Nor¬ 
man  Rowland — now  with  UPI. 

Bob  Dellinger,  sports  writer, 
i  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Oklahoma  City 
:  Times  —  named  “best  newspa¬ 
per  wrestling  writer  in  United 
I  States  for  1959”  by  the  Ama¬ 
teur  Wrestling  News. 


Dwight  Payton,  former  Okla- 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  editorial  writer  —  to 
publisher  of  the  Ellsworth 
(Okla.)  Messenger. 

*  *  * 

Travis  Walsh  —  to  head  of 
Oklahoma  City  capital  bureau, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  succeed¬ 
ing  Phil  Dessauer  —  now  with 
World’s  editorial  page  staff. 
Mac  Sebree,  UPI,  Tulsa  —  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Walsh  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  eastern  Okla¬ 
homa  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

*  *  « 

Zella  Maxwell,  formerly 
with  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press 
city  desk  —  to  publicity  direc¬ 
tor,  Nahas-Blumberg  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Houston. 

♦  ♦ 

John  P.  Turner,  formerly 
with  the  Oceanside  (Calif.) 
Blade-Tribune,  Wilton  (Conn.) 
Bulletin  and  Ridgefield  (Conn.) 
Press  —  to  managing  editor. 
West  Hartford  (Conn.)  News. 
He  joined  the  West  Hartford 
newspaper  in  March,  1957,  as  a 
reporter,  assuming  supervision 
recently  of  suburban  coverage. 
*  *  * 

Al  Coxon,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  copy  editor,  Lima 
(Ohio)  Citizen  —  to  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  News-Sun  copy  desk,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Gilbert  Gardner,  who 
has  b^n  shifted  to  city  desk. 
Alice  Krombholz,  former  police 
reporter  on  the  News- Sun  — 
resigned.  Jim  Gray,  formerly 
with  the  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Times  —  to  News-Sun  as  police 
reporter.  Dick  Walkbs,  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Navy  —  to 
News-Sun  as  county  reporter. 
*  *  « 

Mary  Lou  Luther,  formerly 
fashion  writer  for  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  —  now  a  feature  writer  for 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

EDITOR  ac  P 


Haddad  Repeats 
In  Polk  Awards 

Long  Island  University  hag 
announced  the  winners  of  the 
twelfth  annual  George  Polk 
Memorial  Awards  for  significant 
achievements  in  journalism  in 
1959. 

In  addition  to  awards  in  six 
regular  categories,  one  special 
award  was  designated.  This 
went  to  Wilbur  Schramm  of  the 
Institute  for  Communication 
Research,  Stanford  University, 
for  his  book  “One  Day  in  the 
World’s  Press:  Fourteen  Great 
Newspapers  on  a  Day  of  Crisis." 

For  the  second  consecutive 
year  an  award  for  metropolitan 
reporting  went  to  William  Had¬ 
dad  of  the  New  York  Post.  Mr. 
Haddad,  with  Joseph  Kahn,  was 
cited  for  news  stories  exposing 
abuses  in  New  York  City’s  Title 
I  Slum  Clearance  Program.  The 
pair  recently  won  the  Heywood 
Broun  Award. 

Rosenthal  of  Times 

Other  winners  of  the  Polk 
Awards  for  1959  follow: 

Foreign  Reporting  —  A.  M. 
Rosenthal,  New  York  Times,  tor 
coverage  of  Poland. 

National  Reporting — Nathan¬ 
iel  Gerstenzang,  New  York 
Times,  for  immediate  direction 
of  a  team  of  reporters  covering 
the  Khrushchev  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

Magazine  Reporting  —  The 
Times  (London)  Literary  Sup¬ 
plement,  for  its  special  issue, 
“The  American  Imagination,” 
an  appraisal  of  the  creative 
arts  and  mores  of  the  United 
States. 

Weslin  of  C.BS 

Radio  and  Television  Report¬ 
ing — Av  Westin,  producer,  and 
Howard  K.  Smith,  writer  and 
narrator,  for  the  documentary 
“The  Population  Explosion," 
CBS  News. 

News  Photography  —  Ranga- 
swamy  Satakopan,  Associated 
Press,  New  Delhi,  for  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
at  a  time  when  he  was  faced 
with  border  problems  with  Red 
China  and  the  threat  of  a  split 
in  the  National  Congress  Party. 


Lost  His  Head? 

Clevhanb 

A  man,  who  gave  no  reas® 
for  his  action,  recently  walked 
into  the  City  Room  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  slugged  » 
copy  editor,  Howard  SheldoOi 
who  was  working  at  his  desk  Ml 
Sheldon  was  treated  at  a  hospi¬ 
tal.  Other  Press  employees  held 
the  man  for  police. 

UBLISHER  for  March  5,  I960 


The  Dairy  Farmers  Report 


Let  your  doctor 
prescribe  your  medicine 


The  art  of  livmg  longer 

To  enjoy  good  health  is  the  goal  of  most  sensible 
people,  and  we  Americans  today  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for  as  our  medical  doctors  and  other  scientists 
continue  to  guide  us  toward  better  health. 

In  1850  Americans  looked  forward  to  an  average  life 
span  of  only  40  years,  but  today  the  average  length 
of  life  is  about  70  years — the  Biblical  three  score  years 
and  ten! 

Many  different  factors  have  contributed  to  this  75% 
increase  in  the  average  life  span — the  growth  in  medi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  the  discovery  of  many  drugs,  general 
improvement  in  living  conditions,  better  hospital  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  increase  in  nutrition  research  and  the 
application  of  nutrition  knowledge  to  our  eating  habits. 


The  well  balanced  diet 

Certainly  our  plentiful  supply  of  a  big  variety  of 
excellent  foods  has  played  an  important  role  in  extend¬ 
ing  this  average  span  of  life.  The  increased  knowledge 
about  human  nutrition  has  made  it  possible  for  all  of 
us  to  select  the  foods  we  need  to  maintain  good  health, 
as  well  as  provide  us  the  energy  we  need  for  work  and 
play. 

We  dairymen,  quite  naturally,  are  proud  of  the  role 
that  we  have  played  in  providing  a  major  share  of  the 
American  food  supply  through  the  years.  All  the  nutri¬ 
tion  knowledge  available  today  still  very  strongly  sup¬ 
ports  the  ages-old  belief  that  “milk  is  nature’s  most 
nearly  perfect  food.”  Here  in  this  country  we  do  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  milk  and  milk  products,  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  most  rigid  safeguards  for  the  public 
health. 

Many  groups  and  individuals  have  worked  very  hard 
to  build  our  high  level  of  good  health  by  encouraging 
people  to  select  foods  wisely.  All  these  good  works, 
however,  have  been  threatened  often  by  the  quacks  and 
food  faddists.  These  quacks  and  faddists,  all  with  books 
or  special  “health”  products  to  sell,  suggest  radical 
changes  in  our  diets.  But  all  this  faddism  and  quackery 
ignores  the  simple  fact  that  today,  on  the  average,  we 
live  much  longer  than  did  our  ancestors — to  whose 
practices  so  many  faddists  urge  us  to  return. 


Specialists  guard  health 

There  has  been  much  deceptive  or  misleading  adver¬ 
tising  about  various  foods  and  their  therapeutic  values. 
Many  fragments  of  research  or  statements  by  headline- 
hunters  have  also  been  blown  up  in  the  m^ia  out  of 
^1  proportion  to  their  importance  and  reliability.  This 
is  confusing  to  the  public. 


Health  news,  whether  in  advertising  or  in  editorial 
portions  of  the  media,  deserves  calm  and  the  most 
careful  treatment.  Misleading  advice  could  result  in 
much  suffering  among  large  numbers  of  people. 

It  certainly  is  not  fitting  for  food  sellers  or  those 
untrained  in  nutrition  to  attempt  to  replace  the  physi¬ 
cian  or  the  nutritionist. 

Guidance  is  appreciated 

In  the  past  year  or  so  there  has  been  much  effort 
expended  to  convince  the  public  that  our  diets  should  be 
altered  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  fats  that  we  eat.  Many 
capable  scientists  disagree  with  these  theories. 

The  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  December  10,  1959,  after  analyzing  the 
evidence  available,  said  that,  in  its  opinion,  “any  claim, 
direct  or  implied,  in  the  labeling  of  fats  and  oils  or 
other  fatty  substances  offered  to  the  general  public 
that  they  will  prevent,  mitigate,  or  cure  diseases  of 
the  heart  or  arteries  is  false  or  misleading,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  misbranding  within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.” 

This  action  checked  some  of  the  broad  claims  being 
made  in  food  advertising,  but  the  public  has  been  con¬ 
fused  and  needs  more  guidance  based  on  facts.  Where 
an  issue  is  very  much  in  doubt,  it  seems  that  the  public 
should  be  informed  that  there  is  no  conclusion,  that 
the  physician  should  be  the  specialist  who  advises  each 
individual  what  action  he  should  take  to  solve  his  own 
personal  health  problems.  Prescribing  medical  advice 
in  food  advertising  is  very  dangerous,  to  say  the  least. 

Protect  the  public  interest 

We  dairymen  pledge  that  we  will  continue  to  work 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  American  public.  Our  long 
experience  as  sellers  of  “nature’s  most  nearly  perfect 
fo^”  has  taught  us  that  our  own  best  interests  are 
served  when  we  serve  the  public  best. 

We  dairy  farmers  will  continue  to  help  support 
nutrition  research  which  each  year  adds  more  to  our 
knowledge  about  the  needs  of  the  human  body  for  food 
nutrients  and  how  good  health  may  best  be  maintained. 

Of  course,  we  are  happy  that  milk  and  milk  products 
continue  to  gain  support  for  the  major  role  they  have 
played  in  this  nation’s  ever  improving  health  standards 
over  the  past  300  years. 

AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

Th*  Dairy  Farmers'  Voice  in  fhe  Market  Places  of  America 

20  North  Waclter  Drive 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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Meet  the  Doctor  of  Wood, 
Water  and  Know-How 


All  the  things  that  can  come  out  of  a  tree  have  not 
yet  been  dreamed  of.  But  a  lot  of  dreams  have  already 
come  true.  Mix  wood  and  water  and  you  get  paper. 
Add  know-how,  spiced  with  practical  imagination,  and 
what  new  products  in  the  paper  field  may  you  achieve? 


The  man  in  our  picture  holds  the  degree  of  Doctor  by 
right  of  education.  In  a  larger  measure  he  is  also 
“Doctor”  to  us  in  his  experiments  with  magical 
combinations  of  wood  and  water,  aimed  at  keeping 
good  newsprint  good  and  making  it  better  . . .  cleaner, 
whiter,  more  uniform  in  quality  for  smooth  running  on 
presses  like  your  own. 


What  tomorrow’s  newspaper  will  be  like,  what  new  or 
different  papers  may  be  called  for,  only  newspapers 
themselves  will  decide.  But  in  its  Research  Department 
Great  Northern  is  thinking  right  along  with  you  in 
facing  up  to  newsprint  ne^s. 


The  company  that  thinks  ahead  does  the  best  job  today. 
In  its  planning  for  tomorrow,  you  find  assurance  of 
Great  Northern’s  determination  and  ability  to  constantly 
provide  the  newspaper  industry  with  the  best  papers 
research  can  achieve.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Great 
Northern,  as  the  largest  domestic  supplier  to  the 
newspaper  industry,  continues  to  serve  as  a  strong 
and  growing  source  of  quality  newsprint  in  this  country, 
just  as  it  has  done  for  60  years. 


GREAT  NORTHERN 
PAPER  COMPANY 


Largest  independent  producer  of 
newsprint  in  the  United  States 

Mills  in  Maine  •  Sales  Offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston 


Keeping  pace  with 
hi-fi  color  reproduction 
in  your  newspaper 


Color  is  the  big  new  thing  io 
newspapers  today.  New 
technology  permits  color 
printing  on  a  widespread  bins 
comparable  with  black  and 
white.  Here  in  Great  Northan 
Research  Department  t^  « 
constantly  being  run  to  insure 
the  quality  of  newsprint  you 
require  for  high  fidelity 
reproduction. 


The  company  that  thinks  ahead . . .  does  the  best  job  todoy 
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Obituary  ] 

Helen  Follett  Jameson 

Chicago 

Mrs.  Helen  Follett  Jameson,  J 
86,  a  Chicago  newspaper  woman  ^ 
for  63  years,  died  at  the  home  j 
of  daughter  in  Glencoe,  Ill.,  Feb.  ^ 
24. 

She  iK'gan  newspaper  work  ,, 
with  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  j 
1892,  later  writing  a  beauty 
column  under  the  by-line,  ^ 
“Madame  Qui  Vive” — French  ^ 
for  “on  the  alert” — for  the  old  ‘ 
Chicago  Record-Herald.  She  j 
later  used  this  by-line  for  fea-  j 
ture  stories  in  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  j 

She  also  worked  for  the  old  j 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  ^ 
and  for  25  years  until  her  re¬ 
tirement  in  1955  for  King  Fea-  ^ 
tures,  writing  for  the  syndicate  ] 
under  maiden  name,  Helen  Fol-  j 
lett,  and  also  under  “Madame  ] 
Qui  Vive.” 

•  1 

David  Forman,  54,  news  clerk. 
Sew  York  Times;  Feb.  24. 

*  *  « 

Edward  Berger,  49,  associate 
turf  editor.  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph;  Feb.  22. 

*  *  «  ! 

John  James  Dowd,  53,  news 
assistant  to  the  city  editor.  New 
York  Times;  Feb.  28. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  Stewart,  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Feb.  25.  I 

*  *  *  I 

Ernest  E.  Hoffman,  73,  I 
former  managing  editor.  Laurel  ] 
(Miss.)  Lender-Call;  Feb.  23. 

*  *  *  I 

Harry  D.  Mac  Donald,  77,  j 
formerly  business  and  circula-  j 
tion  manager.  Cripple  Creek 
(Colo.)  Evening  Star;  Feb.  21.  i 

*  *  * 

Ernest  J.  Immel,  68,  former  I 
manager  of  the  Miles  City  j 
(Mont.)  Star,  syndicated  col-  | 
umnist  for  weekly  newspapers, 
dean  of  the  Montana  Legislature  | 
press  corps  for  many  years;  ! 

Feb.  13.  I 

*  *  * 

Milton  Fredikick  Amrine,  ! 
87,  former  owner  and  editor,  | 
Council  Grove  (Kas.)  Guard;  i 
Feb.  22.  ' 

♦  *  ♦ 

Stuart  W.  Hargbshbimer,  47, 
former  sports  editor,  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin;  recently. 


Butler  Estate  $9  Million  Net 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  left  a  net  estate  of 
$9,060,400  when  he  died  Feb.  19, 
1956,  according  to  a  state  ta.x 
appraisal. 

The  estate  included  66,700 
shares  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  Inc.,  appraised  at  $4,402,- 
200  and  a  $3-million  temporary 
bond  issued  by  the  News.  Other 
assets  included  $257,675  in  real 
estate;  $6,834  in  cash;  $147,205 
in  insurance,  and  $147,245  in 
miscellaneous  property. 

The  stocks  and  bonds,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  the  newspaper  cor¬ 
poration,  were  appraised  at  $8,- 
681,421. 

Mr.  Butler  left  his  personal 
effects  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Kate 
Robinson  Butler,  and  $10,000  to 
his  son-in-law,  James  H. 
Righter,  publisher  of  the  News. 

He  provided  that  half  of  the 
I'esidual  estate  would  go  to  Mrs. 


Butler  outright.  He  left  the  rest 
in  trust  to  provide  a  life  in¬ 
come  for  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Kate 
Butler  Righter.  On  her  death  the 
principal  will  be  shared  equally 
by  her  son,  Edward  B.  Righter, 
and  her  daughter,  Kate  B. 
Righter. 


Can  Tap  Police  Calls 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Attorney  General  Richard  Er¬ 
vin  has  ruled  that  radio  and 
television  stations  are  exempt 
from  a  Florida  ban  against 
l>eaming  in  on  police  calls.  State 
.\ttomey  William  Hopkins  re¬ 
quested  that  the  attorney-gen¬ 
eral  rule  on  the  matter.  The  law 
spells  out  the  exemption  only 
for  radio  stations  licensed  by 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  but  Mr.  Ervin  re¬ 
ported  that  TV  stations  are  also 
included. 


Formosa  J-School 
Joins  ASJSA  Group 

A  school  from  outside  the 
North  American  continent  has 
been  voted  a  membership  in  the 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators  for  the 
first  time  in  that  organization’s 
history. 

Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  president  of  the 
ASJSA,  announced  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Cheng-chi 
University  of  Taipei,  Taiwan 
(Formosa).  The  ASJSA  now 
has  60  members  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Milton  J.  T.  Shieh,  dean  of 
the  Taiwan  university’s  journal¬ 
ism  school,  is  serving  as  visiting 
professor  of  journalism  at  SIU. 
Dean  Shieh  is  also  publisher  of 
the  Shin  Sheng  Pao  (New  Life 
Daily  News)  of  Taipei.  Dr.  Long 
was  a  visiting  professor  at 
Cheng-chi  University  in  1957-58. 
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C.4MDiesat57 

Columbia,  S.  C.  ; 

Claud  A.  Montgomery,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
State  and  Columbia  Record  for 
24  years,  died  Feb.  21  after  a  servi 

'ong  illness.  He  was  57. 
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It’s  Rock  ’n  Circ,  Daddio,  ^  ^ 

At  the  Leadville  Leader  — 


rwin  J 


CoL 


umn 


Leadville,  Colo. 
Who  said  Rock  ’N  Roll  is 
dead? 

Man,  it  just  moved  into  the 
Leadville  Leader. 

Seems  they  went  out  and  hired 
this  cat  by  the  name  of  Jan 
Hutchens  to  handle  circulation 
and  double  in  the  advertising 
and  news  departments. 

Now,  if  you’re  from  Squares¬ 
ville,  nobody’s  tuned  you  in  that 
Jan  Hutchens  is  formerly  a  re¬ 
cording  artist  for  Meridian 
Records,  and  program  director 
for  radio  station  WONN.  And 
you  haven’t  been  clued  that  he’s 
appeared  with  the  Everly 
brothers,  Jerry  Lee  Lewis, 
Marty  Robbins,  Buddy  Holly, 
and  the  man  who  started  the 
rock  rolling — Bill  Haley. 

The  wire  from  upstairs  says 
Jan  is  the  first  of  an  increased 
Leader  staff  which  will  eventu¬ 
ally  include  at  least  one  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  winning  newsman. 

Here’s  how  this  Jan  Hutchens 
fiies.  He  was  asked  how  he 
liked  Leadville. 

“Fine.  But  man,  like  what’s 
all  this  white  stuff?” 

Rockefeller  Grant 
Aids  Press  in  Asia 

Zurich 

The  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute  has  received  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  two 
grants  totalling  $116,700  for  a 
two-year  program  designed  to 
assist  the  development  of  the 
press  in  Asia.  This  grant  will 
enable  the  Institute  to  appoint 
an  Asian  representative  who 
will  study  the  editorial  prob¬ 
lems  particularly  of  the  ver¬ 
nacular  newspapers  and,  where 
desired,  act  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity  to  the  press. 

In  addition,  the  Institute  will 
launch  a  program  of  training 
for  editorial  staffs  of  Asian 
newspapers  through  the  medium 
of  workshop  seminars. 

NIEMAN  FELLOWSHIPS 

Twelve  Nieinan  FeUowships  will 
be  awarded  for  the  colletre  year 
oi>ening;  this  Se(>t«nber. 

Final  date  for  aiipUcations  is 
April  16. 

FeUowships  provide  one  year  of 
study  at  Harvard  University  in  sub¬ 
jects  of  Fellows’  choice. 

Bequirements  are:  accepted  plan 
for  study ;  Krant  of  leave  of  absence; 
minimum  of  three  years’  news  ex¬ 
perience  :  age  under  40. 

Awards  will  be  announced  about 
June  1. 

For  information  and  application 
forms  write:  Nieman  Foundation, 
44  Hrdyoke  House,  Oambridge  38, 
Mass. 


G  •  IJ  1  1>UBE  Goldberg  was  sitting  in  his  studio  in  1948  wondering 

^Cnpp»“riOW<ir(l  if  anybody  ever  would  notice  he  was  doing  political  cw- 

^  a,,  ,  w  w  ,  toons  for  the  New  York  Sun,  when  the  telephone  rang.  A  voice 

HiClltOrS  to  Jyl00t  said:  “This  is  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  heard  that  you  .  , 

Rube  interrupted  with:  “I,  what?”  The  caller  seemed  to  fed  he 
Shop  talk  each  man  contri-  spoken  out  of  turn  and  replied:  “Oh.  nothing.  Maybe  1 

buting  ideas  and  comment  from  shouldn’t  have  called  you  up.”  Then  Rube  heard  the  phone 

^  1^^  click.  Re  remembered  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  were  to  lie  announced 

per — will  be  in  order  when  man-  .  i  j  o  i  .  o  ■,  ii  d  *  i  r  u  .l  . 

aging  editors  of  the  19  Scripps-  ‘.^at  day  and  thought  the  call  was  really  it.  But  he  fe  t  that  it 

Howard  Newspapers  and  the  couldn  t  be  and  put  the  thought  out  of  his  mind.  About  an 
Scripps-Howard  Washington  hour  later,  the  phone  rang  again.  It  was  Rube’s  old  friend, 
Bureau  meet  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Carl  Ackerman,  then  dean  of  the  Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
March  10-11.  The  Columbus  Journalism,  who  said  excitedly:  “Hello,  Rube.  You’ve  won  the 
Citizen- Journal  is  host  paper.  Pulitzer  Prize.”  “I  uttered  something  coherent  like  ‘1 — er— 
Managing  editors  who  will  at-  what’s  that?  .  ,  .  oh,  no,’  hung  up  the  phone  and  ran  around  the 


buting  ideas  and  comment  from 
the  background  of  his  own  pa¬ 
per — will  be  in  order  when  man¬ 
aging  editors  of  the  19  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  the 
Scripps-Howard  Washington 


March  10-11.  The  Columbus  Journalism,  who  said  excitedly:  Hello,  Rube.  Youve  won  the 
Citizen- Journal  is  host  paper.  Pulitzer  Prize.”  “I  uttered  something  coherent  like  ‘1 — er— 
Managing  editors  who  will  at-  what’s  that?  .  ,  .  oh,  no,’  hung  up  the  phone  and  ran  around  the 
tend  the  meeting,  marked  in  the  room  in  circles,  tapping  myself  on  the  head.”  recalls  Rube  Gold- 
past  by  the  absence  of  high  berg,  now  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  A'eie  Yor^  yournoMmeri. 

^  icy  a  ,  an  in  i  P  ^  can  and  King  Features  Syndicate.  “There  was  nothing  else  to  do.” 
discussion  of  practical  problems  ’  • 

of  putting  out  a  paper,  are: 

George  S.  Baldwin,  Albuquer-  NIetVSf Hiper  Quiz 

que  Tribune;  William  P.  Lind-  .  .  .  ,  ,  «  ■  ■  r-  . 

ley,  Birmingham  Post-Herald;  A  new^^  quiz  .s  jested  by  Robert  J.  Evan.,  Ilarnnhar*. 


ley,  Birmingham  Post-Herald;  A  new^per  quiz  is  jested  by  Robert  J.  Evan.,  Ilarrinbar*. 
r>  I  A  T  •  A-  fj  1  *  a*  ***  t-olumn  A  are  listed  some  of  Amenea  s  famous  iiewspapcri, 

Robert  A.  Linn,  Cincinnati  Post  present.  In  Cxilumn  B  are  listed  tbeir  equally  famow 

and  Times-Star;  Harding  rditors  and/  or  publishers.  Rut  the  two  t-olumns  don’t  niatrh.  (aa 

Christ,  Cleveland  Press  and  you  get  the  right  man  with  the  right  newspaper? 

News;  Jack  Keller,  Columbus  ^  ^ 

Citizen-Journal;  Vincent  Dwv-  i  o  .  •  u  o  j 

„  ,  •  AT  !•  rennsYlrania  Uazette  - Henry  Kavinond 

er.  Rocky  Mountain  News;  .,.1  ■'  ia 

H.  A.  Michael,  El  Paso  Herald-  - (J.arles  Dana 

Post;  Carl  G.  Ritt,  Evansville  York  Tribune  - Arthur  Brisbane 

Press;  Claude  Douglas,  Fort  New  Yi,rk  Sun  - Warren  Harding 

Worth  Press.  Albany  Evening  Journal  - James  Gordon  Bennett 

Ed  Ray,  Houston  Press;  J.  6.  New  York  Times  Benjamin  Franklin 

Boyd  Stephens,  Indianapolis  7.  Rocky  Mountain  Netcs  - William  Allen  White 

Times;  Paul  Wessling,  Ken-  S.  New  York  Evening  Post  - William  N.  Byers 

tucky  Post  and  Times-Star;  q.  Chicago  Tribune  - Horace  Greeley 

C.  W.  Orcutt,  Knoxville  News-  [p  York  Herald  - William  Cullen  Brvant 

Sentinel;  St.  John  Waddell,  n.  M«ri„n  .Star  Thurlow  Weed 

Memphw  Commercial  Appeal;  ^2.  Neu  York  World  - Joseph  Med  ill 

J.  Z.  Howard,  Memphis  Press- 

Scimitar;  Wesley  First,  New  (Answers;  6,  4,  12,  11,  10,  1,  2,  7,  3,  8,  5,  9) 

York  World-Telegram  and  Sun; 

Victor  Free,  Pittsburgh  Press;  — A  reader  nominates  for  the  gallery  of  classic  leads  one 

Robert  Lee,  San  Francisco  attributed  to  Bob  Edwards  of  the  Calgary  Eye  Opener,  at  the 
News-Call  Bulletin;  Richard  passing  of  one  of  his  less-admired  readers:  “Hell  had  a  new 
Hollander,  Washington  Daily  last  week.”  .  .  .  State  News  Editor  Gowan  H.  Caldwell. 

eics,  C  ares  Egger,  Scnpps-  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  slipped  on  ice  and 
Howard  Newspaper-Alliance. 

t  following  will  also  at-  yjgjj  ^  sister,  who  had  fallen  and  broken  a 

■  leg.  .  .  .  Harry  Golden,  editor  of  the  Carolina  Israelite,  sent  the 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  mannar-riiAl  fr>r  hie  third  hrArklr  “Fnirtv  F.nirkv”  to  the  nilhlishef 


—  Henry  Raymond 

—  ( Jiarles  Dana 

—  Arthur  Brisbane 

—  Warren  Harding 

—  James  Gordon  Bennrtt 

—  Benjamin  Franklin 

—  William  Allen  White 

—  William  N.  Byers 

—  Horace  Greeley 

—  William  (iullen  Bryant 

—  Thurlow  Weed 
^  Joseph  Medill 

2,  7,  3,  8,  5,  9) 


Victor  Free,  Pittsburgh  Press;  — A  reader  nominates  for  the  gallery  of  classic  leads  one 
Robert  Lee,  San  Francisco  attributed  to  Bob  Edwards  of  the  Calgary  Eye  Opener,  at  the 
News-Call  Bulletin;  Richard  passing  of  one  of  his  less-admired  readers:  “Hell  had  a  new 
Hollander,  Washington  Daily  last  week.”  .  .  .  State  News  Editor  Gowan  H.  Caldwell. 

eics,  C  ares  Egger,  Scnpps-  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  slipped  on  ice  and 
Howard  Newspaper-Alliance.  ^p 

t  following  will  also  at-  yjgjj  ^  sister,  who  had  fallen  and  broken  a 

■  leg.  .  .  .  Harry  Golden,  editor  of  the  Carolina  Israelite,  sent  the 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  manuscript  for  his  third  book,  “Ejiioy,  Elnjoy,”  to  the  publisher 

JaiT^Scl^A,  i^sisTanTlen-  manuscripts  to  the  Chariot 

eral  editorial  manager;  Walker  [.N.  C.)  Public  Library.  .  .  Reporter  Joe  Stone,  Son  DwfO 
Stone,  editor-in-chief;  James  H.  Evening  Tribune,  interviewed  by  reporters  from  a  high  schoj 
Wagner,  public  service  and  pro-  newspaper,  advised:  “If  you  can  spell,  can  write  a  story  right 
motion  director;  Frank  Aston,  now  in  the  approximate  style  of  a  newspaper  you  read  regularly, 

editor,  Scripps-Howard  News;  you  probably  have  talent  for  the  business.  If  not,  forget  it.” 

Frank  Tremaine,  vicepresident  c  ^  ..  i,  d- 

and  general  manager.  United  „  — Wom^s  Editw  Mary  Siuder,  C)  Powell  R*m 

Press  International  Newsnic-  husband  disconneited  their  TV  aenal  when 

_  n,  A  •  P  went  out  for  an  evening  to  prevent  the  kids  from  neglecting  their 

tures,  Roger  Tatarmn,  manag-  homework.  Upon  their  return,  they  were  informed  the  TV  was  «• 
ing  editor.  United  Press  Inter-  |he  blink  but  not  to  worry  as  the  kids  had  called  a  serviceman  *l 
national;  Vance  Trimble,  news  9  p.m.  and  go«  it  fixed.  On  the  set  was  the  bill:  $12  for  cmergeney 

editor,  Scripps-Howard  News-  service.  .  .  .  Allan  M.  Trout,  Louisville  Courier- Journal  state 

paper  Alliance;  Bob  Metz,  news  government  reporter  at  Frankfort,  wbo  doubles  as  an  expert  oa 
editor.  Newspaper  Enterprise  “barnyard  science”  in  his  comic-page  “Greetings”  column,  MJ 
A^cia.ic„;  Edwi.  C.  H.inke, 

director,  Scripps-Howard  Ohio  a  month  at  81  each  and  a  third  pnnUnit  is  planned.  I® 

Bureau.  1948,  readers  snapped  up  10,(M>0  copies  of  Volume  1  in  six  weeks. 
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How  to  research,  a  medical  story- 
CALL  THE  AMA 

When  there’s  a  story  to  write  that  communications  media  spend  hours  and  to  avail  yourself  of  the  many 
has  to  do  with  medicine,  leading  — even  days — in  the  Research  Sec-  other  services  offered  by  the  AMA: 

science  writers  and  editors  turn  to  tion  of  the  AMA’s  Communications  reviews  of  manuscripts  for  a  final 

the  American  Medical  Association—  Division,  in  its  Chicago  headquarters  "outside”  technical  check,  sugges- 

as  Arthur  J.  Snider,  Science  Editor  of  building.  Available  to  them  at  AMA,  tions  of  timely  subjects  for  science 

the  Chicago  Daily  News,  is  shown  besides  hundreds  of  medical  reference  stories,  lists  of  authorities  in  any 

doing  here.  (Art  is  also  Past  Presi-  books,  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest  medical  field,  press  rooms  at  medical 

dent  of  the  National  Association  of  and  most  current  collections  of  inter-  meetings  and  conferences. 

Science  Writers.)  national  medical  literature:  1,500  For  one  of  the  important  functions 

Often  it’s  a  simple  phone  call,  to  periodicals  ...  a  quarter-of-a-million  of  the  AMA  is  informing  the  public 

verify  a  fact  or  track  down  a  reference  pamphlets  and  reprints.  on  medical  subjects.  And  we  can 

on  some  medical  subject.  If  you  are  a  science  writer  or  editor,  think  of  no  better  way  to  do  this  than 

Other  times,  when  more  basic  re-  or  have  anything  to  do  with  the  prep-  by  assisting  the  science  writers  and 

search  is  required,  science  writers  for  aration  of  medical  science  stories,  editors  whose  professional  lives  are 

newspapers,  magazines  and  other  we  invite  you  to  use  these  facilities —  dedicated  to  this  same  objective. 

AMERICAI^  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

535  North  Dearborn  Street  •  Chicago  lO,  Illinois 


"FOR  A  BKTTER  RKAD. 
BI-nTEK  INI-'ORMEI)  AMERICA" 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Sunday  Photo  Page: 
A  Picture  Showcase 


By  Bob  Warner 


On  Jan.  31,  the  Sunday  edi-  Beneath  the  collage  there  an 
tion  of  the  New  Haven  ((^nn.)  12  conventionally  arrangU 

Register  ran  a  full-page  photo-  closeup  pictures  of  Miss  Smi^ 
graphic  “interview”  with  a  mon-  with  captioning  material  su» 
key  on  the  subject  of  space  ming  up  her  “comments"  oa 
travel. 

Entitled,  “Space  Travel  For 
The  Birds,”  this  photo  feature 
page  has  several  unusual  char¬ 
acteristics  about  it. 

First,  while  the  page  gains 
some  of  its  effect  by  photograph¬ 
ing  a  known  favorite  of  readers, 
an  animal,  the  photographer  has 
gone  a  step  further  here.  He 
features  13  pictures  of  one  ani¬ 
mal  in  a  variety  of  moods,  and 
produces,  what  is  for  a  daily 
newspaper,  a  long  photographic 
essay. 

Secondly,  the  subject  matter 
on  a  current  news 


I960  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 
PHOTO  CONTEST  FOR  NEWS  CAMERAMEN 

1st  Priie  $250.00 
2d— $1 00.00— 3d— $50.00 


SMaiUVBKMTIII 


Reading,  reading,  reading  —  we  want  pictures  of  people 
reading!  We  want  pictures  of  children,  teen-agers,  young 
adults,  and  older  citizens  —  all  in  the  act  of  reading  — 
reading  books,  newspapers  or  magazines  —  but  reading! 


WOULD  rov  iMf  ro  havi  t/uttH  mss  star  n»m 


is  pegged 
event,  (the  U.  S.  had  just  fired 

a  monkey  nine  miles  into  space),  HnHHMiliA 

but  the  mood  established  in 
this  picture  essay  is  at  once 

humorous,  whimsical  and  slyly  cBn  y| 

sympathetic  of  the  hazardous 

life  monkeys  lead  in  the  mod-  - - 

em  world.  The  moods  are  sup- 

nlied  by  Miss  Susie—  a  one  year  The  total  result  is  a  li 
old  spider  monkey  who  was  imaginative  photo  essay  ' 
found  in  Flo’s  Pet  Shop  in  Mil-  provides  humorous  comma 
ford.  Conn.— -as  she  “answers”  a  current  news  event  in  a  f( 
several  questions  put  to  her  by  that  serves  as  a  photogpa] 
the  Register.  showcase. 

New  Use  of  Space 


During  April  3  to  9,  5,000  communities  will  take  part 
in  the  third  observance  of  National  Library  Week,  whose 
purpose  is  to  encourage  lifetime  reading  habits  and  the 
use  and  support  of  libraries  of  all  kinds.  To  enter  this 
Photo  Contest,  aim  your  camera  at  people  reading. 
It  could  be  people  attending  various  local  NLW  events. 
SUGGESTIONS:  Library  open  houses,  reading  nights, 
bookstores,  rare  book  exhibits,  college  progp’ams,  company 
libraries,  school  libraries,  church,  school  and  club  pro- 
Srrams,  NLW  luncheons  and  dinners. 

To  find  out  what  upcoming  events  may  be  scheduled  for 
your  area,  contact  your  public  librarian.  If  there’s  an 
active  citizens’  committee  for  NLW  in  your  town,  your 
city  desk  may  have  an  advance  list.  This  contest  is  oj^n 
to  professional  U.  S.  newspaper,  syndicate,  magazine 
and  press  association  photographers. 


Free  to  Experiment 

Third,  toere  is  an  imusual  The  photographer  and  t 
use  of  white  space  in  the  page  makeup  editor  for  this  ess 
makeup.  It  does  not  look  like  was  39  year  old  Donald  Flt( 
the  ordinary  photography  page  the  Register’s  chief  photo* 
layout,  with  the  emphasis  on  pher.  He  has  photognqil 
filling  in  as  much  white  space  as  many  Sunday  features  of  tl 
possible  with  pictures  or  cut  type  and  laid  them  out  in  m 
lines.  imaginative  ways. 

The  es^y  is  introduced  at  the  attributes  much 

top  of  the  page  with  a  h^ge-  dreaming 

pi^ge  of  newspa^r  headlines,  ^ 

wire  seiwice  bulletins,  photo-  fact  that  his  newspaper  i.  v. 
graphs  of  a  monkey  m  a  space  conscious  arS  that 

suit  and  a  rocket  launching,  all  photography  dep. 

jumbled  together  in  a  manner  “ _ .  f  ...  ^ 

which  completely  disregards  the  ,  .  .  .h 

usual  rules  for  snace  and  cut  and  treatment  of  subject  matt 

Also,  Mr.  Fitch  himself  is  P 
lines.  Inere  is  no  regularity  of  -xx  j  a.  i  xi.  o  Jj 
line  arrangement  and  much  of  makeup  the  Suni 

the  white  space  has  been  left  ^  " 

.  ^  siders  exciting  and  crew 

empty.  1. 

The  makeup  editor  here  ap-  '  ,  ,  .  , 

parently  has  borrowed  an  idea  M'"*  Fitch,  in  turn, 

from  modem  art  and  produced  ^taff  of  eight  men  all  the  I 
a  collage  of  newspaper  clippings  ''’fy  they  need  to  expenitt 
and  photographs  put  together  wito  new  techniques  and  me 
at  odd  angles  but  still  arranged  ®ds  in  both  spot  news  and  & 
to  capture  interest  and  please  day  supplement  photograp 
the  eye.  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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RULES  ARE  BRIEF:  Send  in  as  many  8x10  glossies 
as  you  wish  —  no  entry  blank  required.  Include  your 
name  and  address,  name  of  publication  and  a  good  cut¬ 
line  with  each  picture.  Prior  use  in  your  newspaper  is 
not  a  requirement.  All  pictures  become  the  property  of 
NLW,  and  will  not  be  returned.  Deadline:  May  10.  Win¬ 
ners  will  be  announced  on  or  before  June  10,  1960. 

Send  your  entries  to: 
PHOTO  CONTEST  EOITOR 
NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

24  West  40tli  Street 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK  it  sponsoTMl  by  Hm  NqHomiI  Book 
ComnilHeo,  Inc.,  oa  iiidopoiMlont  non-profit  cithons'  qronp.  In 
cooporotion  with  tho  Amoricon  Library  Astociotion. 


I 


This  picture  of  Ike  being  greeted  at  Brasilia  by  Brazilian  President  Kubit* 
schek  moved  on  UPl  wires  at  2:50  p.m.,  EST,  Feb.  23.  while  a  rival  service 
was  advising  its  clients  it  couldn't  be  done.  It  was  the  first  radiophoto 
ever  transmitted  from  the  new  Brazilian  capital  city,  and  arrived  in  news¬ 
paper  offices  the  world  over  four  hours  ahead  of  the  second  best  effort. 


UPl  NEWSPICTURES 
TELL  THE  STORY 


TTnited  ^ 

V./  UPl  NEWSPI 

press  f  1 
^  ntemational 


Ski  fun  in  Connecticut — a  shot  made  by  Don  Fitch  with  a  Hasselblad, 
equipped  with  250MM  telephoto  lens. 


Limited  porthole  (a  pipe  flange). 
The  launching  site  for  the  re¬ 
turn  trip  to  earth  was  located 
in  a  volcanic  depression  on  the 
moon  (a  hole  in  a  piece  of  swiss 
cheese). 

The  photo  fantasy  was  called 
“North  of  Cloud  Seven,”  and 
drew  wide  readership  response 
in  the  form  of  letters  congratu¬ 
lating  Mr.  Fitch  on  the  imagina¬ 
tive  spread. 

Wide  Kunge  of  Ideas 

Mr.  Fitch  particularly  likes 
the  wider  range  of  ideas  and  the 
variety  of  layout  which  can  be 
achieved  in  the  Sunday  picture 
page. 

“You  can  try  for  more  imagi¬ 
native  use  of  white  space  in 
the  layout,”  he  explains.  “The 
page  looks  more  airy,  more  at¬ 
tractive.  It’s  not  just  white  space 


Don  Rfch,  chief  photogrepiMr  cl 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regiite. 


Sunday  Page 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


The  cameramen  use  w’hatever 
equipment  they  wish  and  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  wide  variety  of 
high  speed  films  and  developers. 
They  are  particularly  interested 
in  mastering  the  art  of  available 
light  photography  in  covering 
sports  events  because  they  feel 
that  in  flash  photography,  with 
its  flat  lighting  effect,  while  fast 
action  is  stopped  the  pictures 
lose  the  extra  dimension  of 
background  detail. 

The  effect  of  the  Register’s 
and  Mr.  Fitch’s  attitude  has 
been  to  develop  a  staff  of  pho¬ 
tographers  who  are  alert  to  new 
trends  and  developments  in  the 
photo-journalism  field  and  who 
know  that  they  are  free  to  try 
and  apply  them  to  their  craft. 

The  Pholo  Esjtay 

The  Register’s  Sunday  pic¬ 
ture  page  is  a  good  example 
of  how  creative,  experimental 
photography  can  be  applied  to 
practical  photo-journalism.  In 


Keep  looking 


to  GOSS 
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this  area,  most  of  the  work  is 
done  by  Mr.  Fitch  and  George 
Keeley,  one  of  the  senior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff. 

“We  try  to  hang  the  Sunday 
picture  page  on  some  news  angle 
and  then  deal  with  it  in  an  im¬ 
aginative  way,”  Mr.  Fitch  said. 
The  page  may  feature  anywhere 
from  five  to  a  dozen  or  more 
photographs  and  the  emphasis  is 
on  developing  a  thought  or 
theme  to  the  fullest  extent,  just 
as  a  writer  would  in  an  essay. 

During  Nikita  Khrushchev’s 
visit  to  America,  for  instance, 
the  Sunday  picture  page  carried 
a  photograph  of  the  smiling 
premier  waving  at  a  crowd  of 
people.  The  picture  was  placed 
in  the  top  left-hand  comer  of 
the  page  without  any  cut  lines 
surrounding  it.  Underneath  were 
eight,  good-sized,  closeup  por¬ 
traits  of  New  Haven  citizens 
who  were  questioned  about  their 
reaction  to  the  Russian’s  visit. 

Pickled  Moon 

On  another  occasion,  Mr. 
Fitch  became  impatient  for  a 
successful  American  exploration 
of  the  moon  and  decided  he 
w'ould  photograph  such  an  event 
anyway. 

He  turned  to  macrophotogra¬ 
phy  for  a  Sunday  picture  page 
and  began  by  creating  his  own 
outer  space  w’orld  composed  of 
pins,  needles,  buttons,  cuff  links, 
melba  toast,  pickling  spices  and 
French  fried  potatoes. 

The  pickling  spices  and  a 
sponge  w’ere  sprinkled  with 
scouring  powder  to  produce  the 
effect  of  a  stark,  lunar  land¬ 
scape  which  supposedly  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  crew  of  Fitch’s 
space  ship,  “The  Lunar  Lim¬ 
ited,”  (a  needle). 

During  the  table  top  trip  to 
the  moon,  Mr.  Fitch  photo¬ 
graphed  a  flying  saucer  (a  but¬ 
ton)  as  it  whizzed  by  a  Lunar 


crammed  with  photos.  I  think 
a  picture  page  should  look  good, 
should  appeal  to  the  reader’s 
eye. 

“'The  range  of  ideas  for  this 
page  is  unlimited.  You  can  be 
reflective  or  serious  or  gay.  I 
remember  Charlie  Hahn  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  once  saying 
at  a  photo  conference  in 
Rochester,  ‘Never  do  the  same 
thing  always,’  a  bit  of  advice  I 
have  always  tried  to  keep  in 
mind.  There’s  always  the  danger 
of  getting  into  a  rut.  But  in 
this  Sunday  picture  page  there 
is  this  feeling  of  creative  power 
and  challenge  in  seeing  all  that 
white  space  and  having  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  filling  it  up. 

Special  Talent 

Mr.  Fitch  believes  a  photog¬ 
rapher  needs  a  special  talent 
or  attitude  of  mind  to  be  able 
to  produce  photo  essays. 

“Some  photographers  are 
good  at  taking  a  single  picture 
or  specializing  in  certain  fields,” 
he  commented.  “But  often  they 
are  unable  to  use  the  special 
kind  of  thinking  it  takes  to 
dream  up  the  photographic 
essay.” 

In  the  essay  medium  the  pho¬ 
tographer  must  be  able  to  do 
more  than  simply  record  a  scene. 
He  must  have  the  ability  to  ex¬ 
cite  people  with  a  story  or 
theme  that  relies  as  little  as 
possible  on  captioning  material. 
He  must  be  able  to  expand  on 
a  spot  news  story,  interpret 
events,  create  moods,  entertain, 
“interview”  monkeys  or  jump 
off  into  space  altogether.  The 
photographer’s  talent  must  be 
as  wide  as  the  range  of  subject 
matter,  which  apparently  is  al¬ 
most  infinite. 

The  Register  Sunday  picture 
page  is  usually  the  work  of  one 
photographer  at  a  time,  but  in 
rare  cases  two  or  more  members 
of  the  staff  may  collaborate. 

EDITOR  at  P 


WEEPING  MULBERRY,  oM  oil  I 
seri*s  on  Pictorial  Connactieat,  i 
weakly  nature  shot  by  Lawrem 
Willard  that  has  become  a  p«fi- 
lar  New  Haven  Register  featan. 


FIGHT  between  Chico  Vajar 
Frank  Keating  for  New  Engha* 
middleweight  championship 
pictured  by  Bob  Child  of  tha  Nw 
Haven  Register  staff. 


On  one  occasion,  all  ei?- 
staffmen  joined  forces  to  cs”' 
out  a  variation  on  an  ide* 
rowed  from  the  Assixs-' 
Press,  which  had  produced  ' 
photo  feature  called  “A  D*y 
the  Life  of  the  World.”  f ' 
this  feature,  AP  photogTaiil.f' 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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HE  MAKES  HIS  ENGINE  STALL 


STA3JOARW  OIL  CO  ^1  P  A  3?  Y  the  sign  of  progress... 

(INDIANA)  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Chqrles  Domk*  (right)  is  one  of  the  few  men  we  know  who  takes  a  positive 
delight  in  having  his  engine  stall  in  sub-zero  weather.  He  and  Mechanic 
Verland  Stout  change  gasoline  blends  frequently.  When  the  engine  stalls,  they 
try  another  blend.  Their  objective,  of  course,  is  to  find  the  perfect  gasoline 
under  various  climatic  and  road  conditions — and  the  true  tMt  is  on  the  road  itself! 


The  gotolina  that  performs  best  in  icy  conditions  will  cause 
engine  difficulty  in  hot  weather.  Standard  gasoline  formulas  are 
changed  twelve  times  a  year  to  assure  peak  performance  in  every 
season.  Mixtures  also  differ  from  one  geographical  location  to 
another  in  order  to  offer  customers  more  gasoline  value  for  their  dollar. 


...SO  yours 

won’t! 

Charles  Domke  has  one  of  the  world’s  most  un¬ 
usual  jobs.  He  tries  to  have  engine  trouble! 

He’s  a  Project  Automotive  Engineer  at 
Standard  Oil.  In  all  kinds  of  weather— hot,  cold, 
wet,  dry,  low  barometer,  high  barometer— he 
goes  driving.  First  thing  you  know,  he’ll  stop 
and  change  fuel,  put  in  a  different  blend  of 
gasoline  to  see  what  happens.  If  it  stalls,  he 
doesn’t  call  a  tow  truck.  He  just  puts  in  an¬ 
other  blend  of  gasoline. 

You  might  say  he  makes  his  engine  stall ...  so 
yours  won’t! 

What  Mr.  Domke  and  other  automotive  en¬ 
gineers  learn  from  these  constant  experiments 
is  used  to  give  you  gasoline  that  is  blended  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  region  of  the  country  in  which 
you  live  and  also  for  the  season. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  12  or  more 
seasonal  changes  are  made  in  Standard  gasoline 
every  year!  It  is  adjusted  for  temperature, 
humidity,  altitude  and  other  factors  that  affect 
gasoline  performance  in  your  area. 

A  pioneer  in  petroleum  research.  Standard 
Oil  is  famous  for  its  ’’firsts”  in  petroleum  prog¬ 
ress.  Since  our  first  research  lateratory  opened 
70  years  ago,  our  scientists  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  major  petroleum  advances— from 
making  a  barrel  of  oil  yield  more  gasoline  to  dis¬ 
covering  a  way  to  get  more  oil  out  of  the  earth. 

Charles  Domke  and  other  scientists  at 
Standard  Oil  and  its  affiliated  companies  are 
searching  continually  for  ways  to  make  oil 
products  serve  you  better ...  to  make  petroleum 
more  useful  to  more  people  than  ever  before! 

What  makes  a  company  a  good  citizen? 

For  a  company,  good  citizenship  is  more  than 
obeying  the  law  and  paying  taxes.  It  is  looking 
ahead,  planning  for  the  future,  making  im¬ 
provements.  America  has  grown  to  greatness 
on  research  conducted  by  private  business  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 
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5th  Annual 
Ted  V.  Rodgers 
Journalism 
Awards 


WMkIy  Ntwspapers 
Frank  L.  Mefnin 
Dove  Creak  Press,  Colo. 
1958 


Daily  Newspapers 
Verna  0.  Williams 
Miami  News 
1958 


Weekly  Newspapers 
Carlton  Morris 
Gates  County  Index,  N.C. 
1956 


Weekly  Newspapers 
John  Philip  Lewis 
Journal  T  ranscripLFranklin, 
N.H.  1957 


Daily  Newspapers 
Wilson  Hirshfeld 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
1956  &  1959 


Daily  Newspapers 
Arthur  T.  Moore 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
1957 
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WIN  $1500 

for  published  articles  relating  to  highways 


Writers  of  published  articles  or  editorials  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  better  public  understanding  of  highway 
development,  progress  and  use  are  eligible  for  the 
1960  Ted  V.  Rodgers  Journalism  Awards.  Sponsored 
jointly  by  the  ATA  Foundation,  Inc.  (American 
trucking  industry)  and  Trailmobile  Inc.  (manu¬ 
facturers  of  truck-trailers),  awards  are  given  for 
published  articles  in  three  media: 

Daily  Newspapers  .  .  .  Weekly  Newspapers  .  .  . 
Magazines  (except  those  devoted  primarily  to  trans¬ 
portation  industries) 

$9000  in  awards 

First  award  in  each  category  is  $1500,  second  $700, 
third  $300.  Also,  each  first  award  winner  may 
designate  a  school  of  journalism  to  receive  a  $500 
companion  award-grant. 

rules 

1.  Authors  of  all  articles  that  meet  the  requirements 
listed  in  these  regulations  are  eligible.  Entries  will 
be  judged  on  their  contribution  to  the  development 
and  progress  of  highways  and  their  use,  and  to 
better  understanding  of  the  role  of  highways  in  the 
economic  growth  of  community  and  nation. 

2.  Entries  in  the  1959-1960  Competition  must  have 
been  published  on  or  between  the  dates  of  July  1, 
1959  and  June  30,  1960. 

3.  Only  published  articles  are  eligible. 

4.  Articles  and  editorials  of  any  length  are  eligible. 
A  series  of  articles  will  be  considered  a  single  entry. 

5.  There  are  three  categories  of  participation: 
Magazines,  except  trade  publications  devoted  pri- 


WMklir  Ntmptptn  Maiuine*  Maiazintt 

E4«ard  J.  MKk  George  Koether  Ed  Kicstar 

Seatinal,  Milltown,  NJ.  Loek  Magazine  Parade  Publiutiona 

1H9  IdSfi  A  1958  1957 


marily  to  the  transportation  industries;  daily  news¬ 
papers;  weekly  newspapers.  Material  printed  in 
publications  devoted  primarily  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion  industries  is  not  eligible. 

6.  Each  entry  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  copjright  ownership,  the  date  and  name  of  pub¬ 
lication  in  which  it  appeared,  and  the  category  in 
which  it  is  entered. 

7.  Awards  will  be  the  same  in  the  three  categories: 
First — $1500;  Second — $700;  Third — $300. 

8.  A  $500  cash  award  will  be  made  to  the  journalism 
school  from  which  the  first  place  winner  in  each 
category  graduated,  or  to  the  journalism  school 
designated  by  the  winner.  A  trophy  award  will  be 
made  to  the  original  publisher. 

9.  Entries  will  be  accepted  until  July  1, 1960  (post¬ 
mark).  They  should  be  mailed  to: 

Ted  V.  Rodgers  Awards,  The  ATA  Foundation,  Inc. 
1424  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

10.  Material  submitted  cannot  be  returned.  De¬ 
cision  of  the  judges  will  be  final.  In  event  of  ties, 
duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded.  This  awards  pro¬ 
gram  is  subject  to  state  and  national  regulations. 
Winners  will  be  notified  by  special  letter  before 
Mid-October,  1960,  and  by  public  announcement. 
A  complete  list  of  winners  will  be  available  to  those 
requesting  it. 

enter  now 


Review  your  work  of  the  past  year.  Possibly  you 
have  a  published  piece  which  would  qualify.  Sub¬ 
mit  it  today. 


Migaziiwt  MagaziMt 

Paul  W.  Kaarnay  Robart  lutMr 

Popular  Scianca  Magazina  Fortuna  Magazina 

1959 


New  Haven  Fix 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

in  major  cities  all  over  the  world 
took  photographs  of  the  country 
they  were  in,  all  on  the  same 
day. 

The  Register  variation  was 
called,  “A  Minute  In  the  Life 
of  New  Haven.”  The  entire  staff 
synchronized  their  watches  and 
then  spread  out  all  over  the 
city.  At  the  same  moment,  each 
cameramen  took  a  photograph 
wherever  he  happened  to  be. 

The  picture  page  that  Sunday 
was  crammed  with  drama,  trag¬ 
edy,  humor  and  suspense.  The 
layout  included  a  life  saving 
operation  at  a  local  hospital,  a 
woman  feeding  pigeons  at  a 
New  Haven  mall  and  two  girls 
saying  their  rosaries  in  church. 
*  «  * 

CANON  35 

Reappraisal  of  Canon  35  was 
urged  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  a 
San  Francisco  attorney  at  a 
meeting  of  some  30  judges, 
lawyers  and  members  of  the 
Louisville  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Lou  Ashe,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Com¬ 
pensation  Claims  Attorneys, 
said  there  may  have  been  sound 
reasons  for  Canon  35  when  it 


MAN  EATER?— L.  C.  Shady.  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  photog¬ 
rapher,  got  himself  a  widely-used 
picture  when  he  came  upon  this 
scene  of  a  mechanic  working  on 
a  foreign  car.  The  photo  was  ac¬ 
tually  a  reposed  shot  of  what 
caught  the  photographer's  atten¬ 
tion. 

was  adopted  in  1937. 

He  pointed  out  that  cameras 
were  cumbersome  then  while 
tripods  and  flash  equipment  in 
full  view  may  have  combined  to 
create  distractions.  But  all  this 
has  changed,  Mr.  Ashe  com¬ 
mented,  and  the  American  Bar 
Association  should  change  with 
the  times. 

*  «  « 

NEW  PAN  FILM 

Royal-X  Pan  film,  a  stand-by 
for  press  and  television  photog¬ 
raphers  who  are  literally  “shoot¬ 
ing  in  the  dark,”  is  now  avail¬ 
able  in  16,  35  and  70  mm  widths 
which  are  expected  to  extend  its 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  < 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS  •  ARCHITECTS 

NEW  YORK  .  41  e  A2nd  St.  SPARTANBURG.  S  C  BOSTON.  MASS 

Brochure  on  request. 


usefulness  in  news  photography.  , 
Royal-X  is  three  times  more  i 
sensitive  to  light  than  Tri-X  ; 
film  and  bears  a  recommended 
standard  meter  reading  of  1600. 

For  press  photographers,  the  : 
35  mm  width  is  expected  to  be 
especially  useful  in  motor-driven  < 
sequence  camera  coverage.  The 
film  will  continue  to  be  avail¬ 
able  in  sheet  film  sizes  and  in  . 
120  and  620  rolls. 

*  *  * 

FLASH  ART  AWARD 

Ed  Clarity,  New  York  Daily  , 
News,  received  a  Sylvania  Silver 
Commendation  award  for  “out¬ 
standing  contributions  and  in¬ 
novations  in  the  field  of  photo¬ 
graphic  art.”  Each  year,  Syl¬ 
vania  awards  silver  plaques  to 
photographers  for  imaginative 
use  of  flashbulbs. 

«  *  * 

AFRIC.AN  PHOTOS 

Don  Royle,  photographer  from 
AP’s  London  bureau  who 
travelled  with  Billy  Graham 
during  the  evangelist’s  African 
tour,  recounts  some  anecdotes 
about  photography  on  the  Dark 
Continent. 

“In  the  humid  climate  of 
Lagos,”  Royle  writes,  “it  was 
decided  to  get  Graham  into  the 
colorful  setting  of  the  Lagos 
Market,  a  teeming  background 
of  African  life  and  smells. 

“Graham  was  delighted — but 
I  the  African  populace — still  a 
little  wary  of  the  evil  eye  of 
j  the  camera — decided  they  did 
I  not  want  to  be  photographed. 

I  Luckily  one  of  them  produced  a 
local  paper  with  Graham’s  por¬ 
trait  smiling  from  the  front 
page.  Soon  they  were  all  cluster¬ 
ing  around  the  “Holy  Man” — 
market  life  stopped  and  everyone 
joined  in  the  fun.” 

On  another  occasion, 
Graham’s  visit  to  one  of  the 
most  primitive  tribes  in  Africa, 
“presented  a  photographic  prob¬ 
lem  quite  unique,”  Mr.  Royle 
related. 

“The  village  women  came  out 
to  greet  the  Evangelist  in  large 
numbers.  Unfortunately  they 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  to  wear 
anything. 

“Graham,  a  little  startled, 
suggested  we  would  have  to  be 
a  little  careful  with  our  picture 
taking.  Luckily  enough,  one  or 
two  young  ladies,  obviously  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  West,  wore  a 
few  leaves  or  tufts  of  grass. 
However,  other  tribeswomen, 
seeing  these  women  were  getting 
most  of  the  attention,  crowded 
into  the  pictures  and  ended  the 
photographic  session.” 

*  *  * 

LENSMEN  VS.  COPS 

Police  Chief  W.  W.  Pleasants 
of  Durham,  N.  C,,  admitted  city 
police  committed  an  error  of 


judgment  in  attempting  to  cwi- 
flscate  photographers’  l  ameru 
at  a  Woolworth  store  where  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Negro  integrationist,  was  in¬ 
specting  a  lunch  counter. 

Jim  Sparks,  president  of  the 
Carol  inas  Press  Photographer* 
Association  and  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Durham  Morning 
Herald,  quoted  Chief  Pleasants 
as  saying  the  police  officer  pri¬ 
marily  involved  was  wrong  and 
that  he  had  called  him  in  and 
told  him  he  had  committed  an 
error  of  judgment. 

Chief  Pleasants  said  an  officer 
could  not  confiscate  a  camera  or 
arrest  a  photographer  unless  he 
was  breaking  the  law. 

«  *  ♦ 

lawyer-photcm; 

Lawyer,  newsman,  photogra¬ 
pher  —  Rangaswamy  Satako- 
pan,  winner  of  Long  Island  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Polk  award  for  news 
photography  for  1959,  is  pro¬ 
ficient  at  all  three  professions. 

Satakopan,  49,  has  l)een  an 
AP  newsman  since  1945  and  in 
New  Delhi  since  1947.  He  is  a 
great  grandson  of  the  last  of 
Ceylon’s  Kandy  Kings.  He  prac¬ 
ticed  law  in  India  from  1937 
until  1942,  writing  editorials  and 
features  at  the  same  time. 

In  1942  he  became  a  newspa¬ 
per  editor  for  a  year  and  then 
a  news  editor  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  radio  for  two  years.  He  is 
a  mainstay  of  AP’s  New  Delhi 
bureau. 

Max  Desfor,  supervising  edi¬ 
tor  of  AP’s  Wide  World  Photos, 
demonstrated  the  finer  points  of 
camera  work  to  Satakopan  when 
he  was  in  India  as  a  photogra¬ 
pher  in  1948. 


es  and  ended  the  SIGNIFICANT  picture,  winner  of 
>»  a  George  Polk  Memorial  broni* 

^  ^  '  medal  in  newsphotography,  was 

taken  by  an  AP  reporter — Range- 
f  VS.  COPS  swamy  Satakopan  ot  the  New  Delhi 

TJT  tiT  T.1  X  bureau.  It  shows  Prime  Minister 
Pl®3^snts  Nehru  at  a  time  when  he  was 

C.,  admitted  city  faced  with  border  problems  with 

;ed  an  error  of  Red  China. 
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Totals  supplied  by 

Basic  Breakfast 

503 

20.9  gm. 

0.532  gm. 

2.7  mg. 

588  I.U. 

0.46  mg. 

0.80  mg. 

7.36  mg. 

65.5  mg. 

Recommended  Dietary 
Allowances — Men,  45  Years 
(70  kg.— 154  lb.) 

3000 

70  gm. 

0.8  gm. 

10  mg. 

5000  I.U. 

1.5  mg. 

1.8  mg. 

20  mg. 

75  mg. 

Percentage  Contributed 
by  Basic  Breakfast 

16.8% 

29.8% 

66.5% 

27.0% 

11.8% 

30.7% 

44.4% 

36.8% 

87.3% 

Crrral  iHstitule.  Inc.:  Breakfast  Source  Book. 

Chicago:  Cereal  Institute,  Inc.,  1959. 

Food  <&  Nutrition  Bd.:  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances.  Revised  I9SS. 
Natl.  Acad.  Scl.—Natl.  Research  Council  Publication  589,  1958. 

IPatt,  B.  K..  and  Merrill,  A.  L.;  Composition  of  Foods — Raw, 
Processed,  Prepared.  U.S.D.A.  Agriculture  Handbook  No.  8,  1950. 


*The  allowance  levels  are  Intended  to  cover  individual  variations 
among  most  normal  persons  as  they  live  In  the  United  States  under 
usual  environmental  stresses.  Calorie  allowances  apply  to 
in^viduals  usually  engaged  In  moderate  physical  activity.  For 
office  workers  or  others  in  sedentary  occupations  they  are  excessive. 
Adjustments  must  be  made  for  variations  in  body  size,  age, 
physical  activity,  and  environmental  temperature. 


CEREAL  INSTITUTE,  INC 

135  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  3 

A  research  and  educational  endeavor  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  national  nutrition 


Nofrienfs 


Vitamin  Niacin  Ascorbic 

Calories  Protein  Calcium  Iron  A  Thiamine  Riboflavin  equiv.  Acid 


man  0/4; 
^  a  moderate 
9  low-fat 
well-balanced 
breakfast 


recommended  dietary  allowances*  and  the  nutritional  contribution  of  a  basic  cereal  and  milk 
moderate  low-fat  breakfast 


In  the  middle  years  when  a  moderate  reduction  of  fat 
in  the  diet  is  indicated  for  the  maintenance  of  health 
and  well-being,  a  basic  cereal  and  milk  breakfast  merits 
consideration.  Its  fat  content  of  10.9  gm.  provides  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  calories.  Thus  it  is  a  moderate  low-fat 
breakfast.  As  shown  in  the  chart  below,  it  provides  for 
this  age  group  and  for  most  others  about  one-fourth  of 


the  recommended  dietary  allowances  of  protein,  impor¬ 
tant  B  vitamins  and  essential  minerals.  The  Iowa  Break¬ 
fast  Studies  demonstrated  that  a  well-balanced  cereal  and 
milk  breakfast  increased  mental  and  physical  efficiency 
during  the  later  morning  hours  and  that  it  was  nutri¬ 
tionally  efficient. 


Menu: 


Orange  Juice — 4  oz. ; 

Cereal,  dry  weight — 1  oz.; 

Whole  Milk— 4  oz.;  Sugar — 1  teaspoon; 
Toast  {white,  enriched) — 2  slices; 

Butter — 5  gm.  {about  1  teaspoon); 
Nonfat  Milk — 8  oz. 


‘FROSTING  ON  THE  CAKE' 


I 


R.  HOE  &  CO..  INC.,  New  York  N.  Y. 


Editor  Makes 
World  Re  port 
On  Missions 


Concise  Captions  Give 
Impact  to  Pictures 


Toledo,  Ohio 
A  report-in-depth  on  progrea 
and  problems  of  the  oversets 
missions  of  American  churches 
will  be  presented  during  Lent 
as  a  special  project  marking 
the  Blade's  125th  Anniversary 
Year. 

Lester  F.  Heins,  religion  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Blade,  will  make  a 
25,000-mile  air  journey  into 
Africa,  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  reportorial  assignments  in 
the  missionary  field  since  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  in  1871  sent 
Henry  M.  Stanley  into  the  heart 
of  Africa  to  find  Dr.  David  Liv¬ 
ingstone.  The  story  of  their 
meeting  is  one  of  the  classics 
of  both  missionary  and  journal¬ 
istic  annals. 

Throughout  the  Lenten  period 
Mr.  Heins’  dispatches  will  bring 
to  readers  of  the  Blade  on-the 
scene  reports  of  the  work  of  mis¬ 
sions  and  missionaries,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  particular  interest 
to  congregations  in  Toledo  and 
surrounding  area.  He  also  will 
seek  the  views  of  these  activities 
held  by  governmental  and  po¬ 
litical  leaders. 

Mr.  Heins’  reports  will  be  cli¬ 
maxed  by  direct  accounts  of  the 
special  religious  ceremonies  con¬ 
ducted  by  Christian  groups  in 
the  Holy  Land  during  Holy 
Week. 

His  study  will  begin  in  Africa, 
San  Francisco  where  a  rising  expenditure  of 
The  San  Francisco  News-Call  missionary  money  and  person- 
Bulletin  acted  quickly  when  nel  reflects  a  diversion  of  mis- 
Stuart  Welch,  reporter,  turned  sion  resources  which  formerly 
in  the  details  of  the  tragedy  be-  had  gone  to  Asian  countries  now 
hind  the  highway  crash  which  difficult  to  enter, 
cost  the  life  of  Mrs.  Pat  Wright, 


By  George  A.  Brandenbur; 


Chicago  be  dam  good  to  take  precedence 
A  picture  editor,  by  smart  over  spot  news  pictures.”  *> 

selection  of  news  pictures  and  Maury  Falstein,  who  started 
sharp  caption  writing,  provides  as  a  reporter  22  years  ago,  says 
the  “frosting  on  the  cake”  for  a  picture  that  tells  the  story  is 
today’s  photo  journalism,  says  the  picture  in  most  demand. 

Maury  Falstein,  after  21  years  “Good  news  pictures  pack  a 
on  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  pic-  wallop  and  have  an  emotional 
ture  desk  and  editor  of  that  de-  quality — such  as  a  laugh  or  a 
partment  for  10  years.  tear — or  have  a  lot  of  good  ac- 

Maury  is  not  one  to  take  any  tion  qualities,”  he  explained,  re¬ 
credit  away  from  the  photog-  calling  the  picture  of  Wendell 
raphers,  but  he  believes  that  Willkie,  then  running  for  Presi-  tial 
picture  editing  does  improve  the  dent,  when  he  was  hit  in  the  face  spell 
end  product  and  is  an  art  in  it-  by  an  egg  thrown  at  him  at  the  the 
self.  Union  Station  in  Chicago.  Borrie  the  i 

Kantor  of  the  Times  took  the  shot 
400  Pictures  a  Day  picture  as  the  stunned  Willkie  oftei 

,,  1  i  i  „  j  'vas  about  to  wipe  the  yolk  tion. 

Maury  Falstein  is  teamed  ,  ,  .  . 

with  Ralph  Frost,  Sun-Times 

,  .  ,  .  ^  Greater  use  of  small  cameras  capt 

chief  photographer,  in  handling  ...  ,  • 

,  ,  •  .  •  .  T  -1  IS  giving  newspapers  more  real-  gon 

local  picture  assignments  Like-  i^tic  pictures,  Mr.  Falstein  said.  Wht 
ws^  aury  s  es  is  a  jacen  “Cameramen  can  be  less  obtru-  '’idii 


Mrs.  Wright  was  the  widow 
of  a  cancer  victim.  She  was  the 
mother  of  two  children.  All  were 
living  with  her  sister,  Iva  Amon, 
who  faced  a  $117  rent  payment. 

The  N-CB  sent  a  check  for 
the  rent  and  launched  a  public 
appeal.  Within  a  week  there  was 
$4,322.40  in  the  Ava  Amon  fund. 

“How  can  a  poor  little  girl 
like  me  thank  a  big  newspaper 
in  San  Francisco  and  all  those 
wonderful  people  who  sent  in 
the  money?,”  Miss  Amon  asked 
in  her  thank  you  letter. 

The  action  illustrates  what  a 
newspaper  can  do  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  Charles 
Schneider,  editor,  said,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  prompt  and  heavy 
return  from  quick  campaign. 


^>^C0L0RMATIC' 

World’s  first  fully 
integrated  black  and  white 
and  R.O.P.  color 
high-speed  press  unit! 

*Tfi*u£MAKlC 


When  yon  xoaut 
best  sales  results  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  .  .  .  just 
advertise  to  the  people 
who  buy  Va  of  all 
retail  goods! 

WRITE 

WIRE 

RHONE 

CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward 


Lester  F.  Heins 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  5,  19<» 


Your  Headquarters  for 


For  information 
on  our  operations 
—our  employes 
for  your  news  needs— 
write  or  call  DAY  or  NIGHT 


Day  or  night — call  collect  the  Director  of  Public 
Relations  serving  your  territory,  as  named  below. 

Ed  Schafer  Paul  Harrison 

Omaha— JAckson  5822  Los  Angeles— MAdison  7-9211 

Walt  Graydon  Joel  Priest,  Jr. 

Portland— CApitol  7-7771  Salt  Lake  City— EMpire  3-1544 

W.  G.  Burden 

New  York  City— REctor  2-7440 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.— Gilbert  5-0340 

General  Director  of 
Public  Relations 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


PROMOTION 

Spreading  the  Word 
To  the  School  Kids 


The  .W/ami  (Fla.)  Herald  and 
its  staff  became  daily  reminders 
in  Greater  Miami’s  largest  high 
school  recently  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  well-informed  citizens. 

The  event  was  a  week-long 
Citizenship  Week  project  among 
the  3,500  students  of  Miami  Sen¬ 
ior  High  School.  The  Herald  not 
only  joined  the  project,  but  used 
the  time  to  display  the  Herald 
and  its  staff. 

The  Herald  used  each  day  of 
the  week  to  showcase  a  sendee 
or  a  staff  member.  On  Monday, 
.Jack  Bell  wrote  a  guest  column 
for  the  school’s  paper,  recall¬ 
ing  an  obscure  incident  during 
World  War  II  in  which  a  well- 
informed  German  town  was  able 
to  reject  Nazi  brainwashing. 
Tuesday,  the  political  editor, 
John  McDermott,  talked  to  the 
students  via  a  classroom  public 
address  system  and  told  of  how 
uninformed  citizens  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  had  fallen  captive 
to  false  ideologies. 

Copies  of  the  Herald  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  each  room  on  Wed¬ 


nesday  and  Thursday.  On  Fri¬ 
day,  the  week  was  climaxed 
with  a  25-question  quiz  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Herald’s  public 
ser\’ice  department  and  based  on 
current  affairs  as  reported  in 
the  Herald.  Students  who  an¬ 
swered  the  quiz  correctly  were 
named  by  the  school  as  Well- 
InfoT-med  Citizens. 

*  *  * 

.STUDENT  .SEM1N.4R 

More  than  290  high  school  and 
college  editors  attended  the  7th 
annual  Illinois  Newspaper  Con¬ 
ference  at  MacMurray  College, 
Jacksonville.  The  student  edi¬ 
tors,  representing  33  colleges 
and  28  high  schools,  took  part 
in  various  writing  and  editing 
seminars  at  which  newsmen  pre¬ 
sided. 

I.  W.  Cole,  dean  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  was  the  ban¬ 
quet  speaker  at  which  Karin 
Walsh,  Chicago  Sun-Times  city 
editor,  was  toastmaster.  Other 
newsmen  participating  included : 

Thomas  B.  Sherman,  St.  Lotiis 


OfRce  copies  of  E&P  disappearing?  Worse  yet — getting 
clipped?  Subscribe  NOW  and  have  E&P  sent  to  your  home 
each  week.  Relax  with  your  own  "fresh  copy"  without  fear 
of  someone  peeking  over  your  shoulder  or  snitching  your 
favorite  reading! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


(Mo.)  Post- Dispatch;  Robert  E. 
Kennedy,  Sun-Times;  Maurice 
Fischer,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Ralph  Ulrich,  Sun-Times;  Buryi 
Engleman,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald  &  Review;  Robert  Green¬ 
away,  DeKalb  (Ill.)  Chronicle, 
and  Robert  L.  Bumes,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 

«  «  « 

CAREER  .ADVICE 

A  sound  liberal  education  is 
much  more  important  than  tech¬ 
nical  training  in  the  field  of 
journalism,  Frank  S.  Adams, 
city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  told  Wheaton  College 
girls  and  their  dates  at  a  campus 
career  forum. 

“Thus  the  best  political  re¬ 
porter  I  have  ever  known  ma¬ 
jored  in  electrical  engineering 
at  Cornell,’’  Mr.  Adams  said. 
“Our  top  City  Hall  man  has  a 
law  degree  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Our  science  editor,  on 
the  other  hand,  specialized  in 
Hegel’s  philosophy  at  Har\’ard. 
At  least  two  of  the  best  report¬ 
ers  I  have  ever  known  had  no 
more  than  grammar  school  edu¬ 
cations — but  they  were  both  men 
with  active  inquiring  minds  who 
by  dint  of  wide  reading  made 
up  for  the  deficiencies  in  their 
formal  schooling.” 

Mr.  Adams  obsen-ed  that 
there  is  so  much  for  college 
undergraduates  to  learn  while 
in  .school  and  so  little  time  in 
which  to  do  it,  that  he  deplores 
anything  in  the  curriculum  that 
detracts  from  the  main  objective. 

“For  that  reason  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  undergraduate  courses 
in  jouraalism.  In  my  judgment 
they  simply  take  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  away  from  far  more  valua¬ 
ble  and  vital  fields  of  learning, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  do 
not  give  their  students  sound 
enough  technical  training  to  be 
of  any  real  value  later.” 

Regarding  opportunities  for 
women  in  journalism,  Mr.  Adams 
said  women  long  ago  breached 
the  walls  which  barred  their 
way  into  the  field  and  good 
newspapers  today  feel  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  women  on  their 
staffs,  but  a  woman  has  to  be 
at  least  10  percent  better  than 
her  male  competitor  to  get  equal 
recognition. 

«  «  « 

DEMAND.S  AND  REWARD.S 

Ann  Hamlen,  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star  reporter 
who  specializes  on  education 
stories,  pulled  no  punches  when 
she  described  journalism  and  its 
rewards  at  a  high  school  career 
day  discussion. 

“Newspaper  reporting,”  she 
said,  “is  one  of  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  of  careers  and  also  one 
of  the  most  frustrating.  If  some 
of  you  become  reporters,  you 

EDITOR  ac  P 


will  find  that  the  job  makn 
great  demands  and  grants  ob- 
expecte<l  and  savory  rewanb. 
Once  you  have  gained  sufllcieBt 
experience  to  be  beyond  the  b^ 
ginner  or  ‘cub’  stage,  you  will 
in  large  measure  be  an  independ¬ 
ent  operator,  free  to  come  and 
go  when  and  as  you  will,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  local  pres, 
tige  if  you  do  your  work  well, 
and  a  good  deal  of  criticuo 
whether  you  do  or  not. 

“You  will  have  to  face  up  to 
insults  and  pressure.s  from  rend¬ 
ers  who  want  to  suppress  or 
glorify  or  rewrite  the  news;  you 
will  have  to  work  irregukr, 
sometimes  bitterly  long  hours, 
at  the  whim  of  that  news.  The 
news  must  be  reported  when  it 
happens — and  that  is  your  job. 

“The  pay  doesn’t  begin  to 
compare  with  that  of  most  oflb 
jobs  and  it  often  is  necessary  to 
work  under  the  tension  of  i 
deadline  with  all  sorts  of  dis¬ 
tractions,  ranging  from  ringinr 
telephones  to  shouting  copy  edi¬ 
tors  (who  may  be  yelling  » 
you)  to  callers  who  arrive  with 
long  and  complicated  stories  just 
as  the  city  editor  is  inquirini! 
whether  you’ve  noticed  that  yonr 
half-finished  article  is  five  min¬ 
utes  overdue. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  yo« 
have  an  analytical  mind,  if  yoo 
are  interested  in  what  is  goiny 
on  around  you,  if  you  enjoy 
writing  and  have  a  solid  ground¬ 
ing  in  such  prosaic  (but  abso¬ 
lutely  essential)  English  sldlb 
as  spelling,  punctuation,  gmn- 
mar  and  usage;  if  you  do  yoor 
best  work  under  pressure,  it’s 
quite  possible  that  you  will  find 
the  hazards  worth  the  prixe: 
That  giddy  feeling  of  well-bein? 
that  comes  when  you  know  yoo 
reduced  a  long  and  complicated 
meeting  to  crisp  j>er.spective  or 
made  bright  reading  out  of 
sparse  or  commonplace  facts.” 
«  «  « 

RECORD  ATTENDANCE 

A  record  1,400  junior  and  sen¬ 
ior  aspiring  newspaper  men  and 
women  attended  the  12th  annua 
Journalism  Institute  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  recently  to  hesr 
Merriman  Smith,  UPI  White 
House  correspondent,  speak  ^ 
to  attend  meetings  at  whii 
Press  writers  and  Editor  Ix^‘ 
B.  Seltzer  spoke  about  reportiif 
and  advertising. 


500  on  Skates 


Springfield 


I,  MsjJ 


Upw'ards  of  500  jiersons  ^ 
tended  the  11th  annual  Spr».-|| 
field  Newspapers  ice  skat 
party,  held  recently  at 
States  Exposition  (^oliseor 
Mary  E.  Gallagher,  personnel 
manager,  was  chairman 
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INFLATION 
PUNISHES 
THE  PRUDENT 


No  matter  who  you  are,  or  how  much 
you  have,  rich  or  poor,  inflation  is 
punishing  you.  Insidiously,  it  is  weaken¬ 
ing  the  whole  living  fiber  of  our  national 
morality— because  it  destroys  the  incen¬ 
tive  for  thrift.  Being  prudent  loses  much 
of  its  value  when  you  watch  your  sav¬ 
ings,  pensions,  insurance,  and  wages 
shrink  before  the  erosion  of  inflation. 


Republic  Steel  produces  the  world’s  widest 
range  of  standard  steels  and  steel  products. 
Among  these  products  are  many  which  help 
speed  the  erection  of  schools  and  reduce 
their  costs.  These  products  introduce  new 
efficiencies  into  the  building  held.  This  is  the 
way  for  the  nation  to  get  more  for  its  labor, 
without  creating  inflation. 

Consider  this  product:  The  Vision-Vent* 
Window  Wall.  This  is  a  metal  sandwich  ship¬ 
ped  to  the  site  complete  with  insulation,  a  win¬ 
dow  and  spandrel.  The  entire  piece  of  wall  is 
easily  and  quickly  bolted  to  the  school’s  steel 
frame.  Because  it  is  so  thin  —  usually  three 
and  a  half  inches— it  permits  more  floor  space. 
Your  school  architect  can  explain  how  this 
item  amounts  to  a  very  significant  total  in 
square  feet  saved.  Furthermore,  Vision-Vent 
Window  Walls  can  be  removed  and  re-used. 
This  allows  your  school  architect  to  design 
the  building  to  be  inexpensively  expandable. 

Ask  your  school  architect,  or  school  board 
member,  about  Vision-Vent  Panels,  made 
by  the  Truscon  Division  of  Republic  Steel. 


REPUBLIC 

STEEL 

CLEVELAND  1,  OHIO 


CIRCULATION 


Getcha  Paper  for  5c, 
You’d  Better  Hurry! 


A  nickel  will  still  buy  a  daily 
newspaper  in  every  state  of  the 
Union  except  Alaska,  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire. 

Oddly  enough,  some  people  in 
Illinois,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
can  pick  up  a  single  copy  of  a 
local  daily  for  only  3c.  There 
are  four  such  papers  in  the  three 
states. 

But  there  are  no  more  Ic  or 
2c  papers  on  the  list  compiled 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

And  half  a  dozen  more  states 
may  soon  be  moved  out  of  the 
5c  column  as  circulation  rate 
increases  continue.  Arizona  has 
two  5c  papers;  so  have  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Nevada 
and  Rhode  Island.  There  is  one 
each  in  Delaware,  Hawaii, 
Michigan  and  Vermont. 

Because  of  steadily  rising 
production  costs,  a  number  of 
U.  S.  daily  newspapers  have 
been  forced  to  increase  their 
street  sale  single  copy  price  in 
the  last  12  months,  the  survey 
shows. 

General  Manager  Cranston 
Williams  said  789  out  of  1,722 
U.  S.  daily  newspapers  now  have 
single  copy  price  of  6,  7,  8  or 
10c.  This  is  88  more  than  in 
February  1959.  Of  these  789 
newspapers,  48  now  charge  6c; 
606  charge  7c ;  14  charge  8c,  and 
222  charge  10c.  There  were  483 
seven-cent  and  162  ten-cent 
newspapers  on  Feb.  17,  1959. 

The  five-cent  newspapers  have 
decreased.  921  newspapers  now 
sell  for  5c  per  copy,  a  decrease 
of  79  from  1959,  and  673  less 
than  in  1961  when  the  largest 
number  of  newspapers  sold  for 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  ]yealtb 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Austraiia. 

To  kesp  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advartiiing,  pubiithing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  raad 
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at  the  nickel-a-copy  price. 

Prices  for  Sunday  papers  have 
also  increased.  Thirteen  are 
now  selling  for  25c;  105  for  20c; 
184  for  15c,  and  176  selling  for 
10c  as  compared  with  188  selling 
for  10c  in  1959. 

• 

Avoid  Knocking 
Newspaperboys 

Jack  Estes,  secretarj’  -  man¬ 
ager  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association, 
has  asked  cartoonists  to  avoid 
unintended  reflection  upon  the 
good  service  performed  by  more 
than  700,000  newspaperboys. 

Mr.  Estes  wrote  Milt  Caniff, 
cartoonist,  and  asked  him  to 
pass  along  the  word  to  other 
cartoonists.  He  wrote: 

“Only  recently  in  one  of  the 
strips  a  newspaperboy  was 
shown  hurling  a  newspaper  into 
snow  and  a  pool  of  water,  in¬ 
stead  of  depositing  the  product 
on  the  readers’  porch  or  within 
handy  reach  of  the  subscriber. 
Of  course,  there  are  instances 
of  such  delivery,  but  we,  as  cir¬ 
culation  men,  are  discouraging 
such  bad  practices  and  are  pre¬ 
senting  the  carriers  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  the  highest  type  of  young 
citizens  in  their  first  venture 
of  business.” 

Mr.  Caniff  replied: 

“I  feel  as  you  do  that,  in  most 
instances,  there  has  been  no  real 
intent  on  anyone’s  part  to  be¬ 
little  our  carriers,  but  I  also  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  you 
about  discouraging  such  por¬ 
trayals  and  presenting  to  the 
public  the  importance  of  these 
youngsters  and  their  services  to 
everyone.” 


Daily  Group  Adds 
Weekly  Shopper 

Beaumont,  Calif. 

The  Beaumont  Independent,  a 
weekly  controlled  circulation 
tabloid,  is  now  being  distributed 
by  Wihnyk-Taylor  Newspapers 
which  also  publish  the  Daily 
Beaumont  Gazette,  the  Daily 
Banning  Record,  the  Hemet 
Valley  Advertiser  and  three 
other  shopping  news  weeklies 
which  circulate  as  far  as  the 
desert  city  of  29  Palms. 

For  9,000  Pupiilalion 

The  Beaumont  Independent 
was  recently  added  to  the 
Wihnyk-Taylor  group  to  serve 
the  needs  of  retail  establish¬ 
ments  which  cannot  profitably 
use  circulation  outside  the 
Beaumont-Cherry  Valley  area 
whose  population  is  about  9,000. 

The  Record-Gazette  on  a  daily 
basis,  and  their  collateral  weekly 
free-distribution  shopping 
guides,  are  desigpied  to  cover 
46,000  in  the  San  Gorgonio  Pass 
market  area. 

A  new  20-page  rotary  press 
was  recently  added  to  the 


Banning  plant  which  prepaid 
these  seven  publications,  mak^ 
it  possible  for  advertisers  to  uit 
color  in  local  promotions. 


PERSONAL  MEN  nON 

Warren  A.  McNeill,  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  -Senator  A. 
Willis  Robertson  of  Virginia  — 
to  director  of  newly-created  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  tht 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail¬ 
road,  Ky.  He  was  formerly  with 
Associated  Press. 

F.  E.  Howard,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  San  Franeim 
(Calif.)  Examiner  and  pait 
president  of  the  California  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  -Association 
and  the  California  Newspapw- 
boy  Foundation  —  launch^  own 
firm  as  sales  representative  for 
companies  serving  newspaper 
circulation  departments. 

*  *  * 

Terrence  Smith,  formerly  on 
staff,  Kimberly-Clark  manufa^ 
turing  plant.  New  Milfori 
Conn.  —  to  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  Danbury  (Conn.)  Nem- 
Times,  in  charge  of  New  Yoit 
State  circulation. 


Dailies’  Circulation 
Tops  58  Million 
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Daily  newspaper  circulation 
in  the  United  States  broke 
through  the  58,000,000  barrier 
in  1959.  The  aggregate  sales  of 
the  newspapers  listed  in  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Internation¬ 
al  Year  Book  for  1960,  which  is 
now  going  to  press,  was  58,299,- 
723  for  morning  and  evening 
editions. 

The  breakthrough  to  the  new 
record  level  of  daily  circulation 
followed  a  year  (1958)  when 
there  had  been  a  slight  settling 
down  of  sales  due  to  a  heavy 
round  of  price  increases,  con¬ 
solidations,  etc.  These  conditions 
continued  to  prevail  throughout 
the  business  in  1959  but  the 
net  effect,  as  the  public  became 
more  receptive  to  higher  prices, 
was  a  resurgence  of  circulation 
growth. 

Sales  of  Sunday  editions  rose 
to  47,848,477,  also  a  new  all- 
1  time  high  figure  for  this  field  of 
newspaper  publishing. 

The  1960  edition  of  the  Year 
Book  shows  this  summary  pic¬ 
ture  of  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  publishing  in  the  60 
states : 

Morning  editions  —  306  with 
aggregate  circulation  of  23,547,- 
046  copies. 

Evening  editions — 1,465  with 
aggregate  circulation  of  34,752,- 
677. 


Sunday  editions — 564  with  ag¬ 
gregate  circulation  of  47,848,477. 

Counting  Hawaii  totals  with 
those  of  the  other  49  states  for 
1958,  the  percentage  of  increa* 
for  1959  was  just  short  of  1H% 
for  morning  papers  (.0147)  and 
the  percentage  of  increase  for 
1969  was  just  slightly  more  than 
1%  for  evening  papers  (.0106). 
The  percentage  of  increase  for 
Sunday  papers  in  1959  was  the 
highest  of  that  in  the  three 
groups,  almost  1%%  (.0171). 

There  were  308  morning 
newspapers  (counting  one  in 
Hawaii)  in  the  1958  listing  and 
306  in  the  1959  listing.  There 
were  1,460  evening  papers 
(counting  four  in  Hawaii)  for 
1958  and  1,455  for  1959.  There 
were  558  Sunday  papers  (count¬ 
ing  2  in  Hawaii)  in  1958  and 
564  in  1959. 

The  listings  for  Canada  show 
101  daily  newspapers  for  19B. 
a  gain  of  three  over  the  1958 
total.  'The  17  morning  editions 
had  aggregate  circulation  of 
865,272,  an  increase  of  9,307  or 
slightly  more  than  1%.  The  ^ 
evening  editions  had  aggregnte 
circulation  of  3,008,426,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  96,562  or  better  than 
3%.  The  13  (one  less  than  » 
1958)  weekend  editions  talked 
1,806,865  circulation,  a  drop  of 
766,160  from  the  1958  total 
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GULF  PRESS  CONFERENCE 


A  service  of  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  in  the  cause 
of  creating — through  the  facts  as  we  see  them 
— a  fuller  understanding  of  the  oil  industry. 


Clean  Air:  Whose  Responsibility? 


There  are  so  many  things  that  make  life  simpler  for  us  these  days.  Yet 
some  of  these  very  conveniences  produce  undesirable  by-products  in  the 
form  of  industrial  and  automotive  exhaust.  How  can  we  dispose  of  these 
wastes  without  contaminating  the  air  we  breathe?  That  is  the  problem  of 
air  pollution  control.  Science  and  good  judgment  have  given  us  some 
answers.  As  industry  and  individuals,  how  far  do  we  still  have  to  go? 


Q.  Why  bring  in  the  individual?  Isn't  he 
victim,  not  culprit,  in  the  smog  problem? 

A.  To  a  degree  he  is  both.  Take  any 
smoking  home  furnace,  trash  pile,  or  car 
engine  in  need  of  tuning.  Multiply  the 
volume  of  improperly  burned  fumes  by 
the  number  of  such  offenders  and  you 
have  trouble-sources  that  offset  any  gains 
made  by  industry. 

Q.  What  is  industry  doing  on  its  part  to 
keep  the  air  clean? 

A.  Industry  is  spending  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  a  year  to  control  and  eliminate  con¬ 
taminants  formerly  discharged  into  the 
air.  As  for  Oil,  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  has  spent — in  research,  alone — 
SI. 3  million  on  14  major  projects.  And 
in  a  recent  three-year  period  individual 
oil  companies  have  put  in  more  than  S66 
million  worth  of  equipment  to  avoid  pol¬ 
luting  air  in  communities  where  they  op¬ 
erate.  These  companies  spend  SI  million 
a  year  more  in  continuing  research.  As 
you  see,  clean  air  costs  money. 

Q.  Can  you  pointto  practical  results  from 
these  expenditures? 

A.  Yes,  and  they  often  extend  well  be¬ 
yond  clean  air.  Take  just  one  factor  in 
air  pollution;  the  sulfur  compounds  in  a 
plume  of  smoke.  In  Los  Angeles,  where 
the  smog  problem  is  most  acute,  refiners 
have  spent  S6  million  to  eliminate  sulfur 
from  refinery  exhaust.  Six  hundred  tons 
a  day  of  these  waste  gases  are  now  con¬ 
verted  to  useful  by-products.  So  clean  air 
can  be  good  business  another  way.  It  can 
sometimes  pay  its  own  way. 

Q.  Should  control  measures  have  to  pay 
their  own  way? 

A.  Not  at  all.  Most  control  practiced 
are  extra  expense  which  industry  under¬ 
takes  in  living  up  to  its  community  re¬ 


sponsibility.  Let’s  list  what  refiners  have 
done  to  conserve  clean  air.  Odor  elimina¬ 
tion:  they've  exploded  the  notion  that 
refineries  have  to  smell  bad.  Smoke  con¬ 
trol:  through  reduction  of  emergency 
flaring  to  absolute  minimum  and  smoke¬ 
less  burning,  they’ve  eliminated  the  re¬ 
finery  as  a  significant  source  of  trouble. 
Evaporation  control:  they’ve  cut  escape  of 
contaminants  from  that  source  by  70%. 

Q.  Y'ou  suggested  the  motorist  can  help  con¬ 
trol  exhaust  from  his  own  car.  How  much 
pollution  does  car  exhaust  account  for? 

A.  InNewYorkCity.automobiles pump 
out  10,000  gallons  of  unburned  gasoline 
into  the  air  every  hour.  In  Los  Angeles, 
they  pour  about  2,450  tons  of  smdg-pro- 
ducing  materials  into  the  air  every  day. 
It  is  now  agreed  by  competent  scientists 
that  automobile  exhaust  is  the  principal 
source  of  air  pollution  in  Los  Angeles. 

Q.  What  about  gasoline  that’s  fully 
burned?  How  much  pollution  does  it  ac¬ 
count  for? 

A.  If  gasoline  could  be  fully  burned  in 
an  automobile  engine,  no  serious  con¬ 
taminants  would  be  produced.  But  that 
engine — especially  when  in  poor  repair 
— emits  some  partially  burned  materials. 
In  the  presence  of  ordinary  sunlight  these 
emissions  undergo  the  chemical  change 
that  makes  smog. 

Q.  Can’t  the  oil  industry  produce  a  gaso¬ 
line  without  smog-causing  materials? 

A.  Nothing  would  please  the  oil  indus¬ 
try  more  than  to  develop  a  truly  “smog¬ 
less  gasoline.”  But  despite  much  costly 
research,  there  isn’t  such  a  gasoline 
known  today  nor  is  it  considered  likely 
that  one  will  be  developed  in  the  future. 

Q.  How  is  the  car  maker  living  up  to  the 


responsibility  for  keeping  the  air  clean? 

A.  Manufacturers  are  making  a  practi¬ 
cal  start  at  solving  the  problem  in  their 
1961  models.  They  have  already  spent 
S6  million  on  basically  two  approaches. 
One  would  send  pollutants  that  now 
escape  from  the  carburetor  and  crank¬ 
case  back  into  the  engine  for  burning. 
Theotherwouldclean  up  partially  burned 
gases  that  get  as  far  as  the  tailpipe.  The 
auto  industry  agrees  to  share  patents  on 
whatever  device  proves  most  efficient. 

Q.  What  can  the  individual  car  owner  do- 
to  cut  down  on  smog  now? 

A.  He  must  make  sure  hisengine  is  tuned. 
It  will  cost  him  about  $25  to  $30  a  year. 
Yes,  smog  control  costs  money.  But  it  is. 
estimated  a  well-maintained  car  puts  60% 
less  p>ollution  into  the  air  (and  uses  15% 
to  2()%  less  gasoline)than  acarwith  dirty 
plugs,  a  too-rich  fuel  mixture,  improper 
timing  and  faulty  rings.  Such  cars  would 
reduce  smog  enough  to  satisfy  control 
officials  of  almost  any  city. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  different  cities  have 
different  control  requirements? 

A.  Yes.  Cities  have  different  atmospheric 
conditions  affecting  smog  formation.  In 
Los  Angeles,  ventilation  is  poor,  and  the 
abundance  of  sunlight  plays  havoc,  as  we 
said,  with  exhausts.  There,  almost  total 
control  is  required.  But  other  cities  have 
better  natural  dispersal  of  exhausts.  Con¬ 
trols  satisfactory  to  one  community 
should  not  be  adopted  as  the  “easy  way 
out”  of  smog  contamination  elsewhere. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  true  that  this  contamination 
may  become  a  serious  health  hazard  if 
allowed  to  get  worse? 

A.  We  can’t  ignore  any  irritant  as  a 
health  hazard.  Public  health  officials  and 
industry  doctors  are  accumulating  con¬ 
siderable  data,  but  not  sufficient  to  relate 
air  pollution  to  disease.  That  is  not  to  say 
we  have  reason  for  complacency.  It  is  up 
to  all  of  us  to  remove  smog  as  a  possible 
threat  to  health. 

We  welcome  further  questions  and  comment. 
Please  address  them  to  Gulf  Oil  Corp.^ 
Room  1300,  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.. 


Morin’s  Story 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


governors  about  their  problems. 
Indonesian  culture  (which  was 
richly  developed  when  most  of 
our  ancestors  were  still  semi¬ 
savage),  the  pros  and  cons  of 
colonialism,  the  tangled  prob¬ 
lem  of  religion  and  education — 
everything  fascinated  me. 

To  be  sure,  with  war  clouds 
gathering,  the  “mailers”  on 
these  subjects  seldom  saw  the 
light  of  day  at  home.  That  was 
mildly  frustrating.  Still,  I  was 
lucky  to  have  the  opportunity 
and,  believe  me,  I  recognized 
this  at  the  time! 

The  negotiations  in  Java 
ended  in  June.  Soon  afterward, 
I  went  to  Singapore  to  sit  in  as 
vacation  relief  for  C.  Yates 
McDaniel,  an  authority  on 
China  and  a  gifted  correspond¬ 
ent  on  any  assignment. 

A  Disturbing  Note 

In  Singapore  as  in  Manila, 
there  was  a  disturbing  note.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  British  and 
American  military  men  alike 
were  tending  to  under-rate  the 
Japanese  fighting  arms.  “ 
been  in  Japan  too  long,”  they 
would  say.  “They’ve  never  met 
a  modem  army.” 

Not  being  a  technician,  I  did 
not  feel  competent  to  say  that 
their  attitude  seemed  to  be  one 
of  dangerous  over-confidence.  I 
could  only  report  that  they  were 
“very  confident”  about  the  de¬ 
fenses  if  war  should  come  — 
hardly  “news”  in  those  mis¬ 
guided  days! 

Then  came  an  announcement 
that  set  off  alarms  and  jangled 
nerves  throughout  the  vast  re¬ 
gion. 

Tokyo  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  Vichy  government  of 
France  stipulating  that  40,000 
Japanese  troops  were  to  be  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Indo-China.  I  was  or¬ 
dered  to  Saigon. 

I  stopped  briefly  in  Malaya 
to  talk  with  British  military 
chiefs,  and  in  Bangkok  to  see 
the  extent  of  Japanese  pene¬ 
tration  in  Thailand.  Tension  in¬ 
creased  by  the  day. 

Lost  in  the  Jungle 

The  journey  from  Bangkok 
across  the  border  into  Indo- 
China  developed  into  a  mixture 
of  comic  opera  and  nightmare. 
At  the  border,  in  a  military 
zone,  I  was  arrested,  held  over¬ 
night,  and  sent  back  to  Bang¬ 
kok.  I  obtained  a  laisser  passer, 
made  the  daylong  trip  to  the 
zone  a  second  time.  There  was 
no  transportation  further.  I 
found  the  inevitable  Chinese 


merchant  with  the  expectable 
jalopy  for  hire  in  a  small  vil¬ 
lage.  We  started  for  the  border. 
Then  the  driver  lost  his  nerve, 
after  someone  in  the  jungle  shot 
at  the  car.  He  refused  to  go 
further. 

But  he  assured  me  the  river 
marking  the  frontier  was  well 
within  walking  distance.  I  had 
two  bags.  We  roped  them  to¬ 
gether  and  I  started  walking. 
Then  I  got  lost  in  the  jungle 
and  wandered  for  a  full  day.  It 
was  only  by  dumb  luck  that  I 
found  the  river  and  crossed  a 
foot  bridge  into  Indo-China. 

I  was  aboard  a  rickety  bus 
on  the  way  to  Pnom  Penh,  the 
ancient  Khmer  capital,  when  the 
first  column  of  Japanese  infan¬ 
try  came  marching  up  the  road. 
That  was  in  August.  Now  the 
Japanese  were  on  their  spring¬ 
board,  in  position  to  assault 
Malaya  and  Singapore. 

The  tide  was  running  faster. 

In  November,  I  went  north 
from  Saigon  to  Hanoi,  looking 
at  Japanese  installations  and 
their  maneuvers  in  the  jungle. 
In  Hanoi,  I  had  an  interview 
with  the  newly-arrived  Japanese 
ambassador.  He  was  an  old 
friend  and  he  talked  candidly. 
“The  situation  in  the  Pacific 
cannot  continue  much  longer  as 


must  improve  or  - .”  He  let 

the  sentence  hang  in  the  air, 
unfinished.  Yes,  I  could  quote 
him. 

‘In  Case  of  Emergency’ 

It  is  only  100  miles  or  so  from 
Hanoi  to  the  Chinese  border. 
Next  day,  I  drove  over  the 
mountains,  found  a  consular 


agent  in  a  small  town  and  got 
a  Chinese  visa  on  my  passport, 
just  in  case.  It  would  never  be 
used. 

Back  in  Hanoi,  a  cryptic  mes¬ 
sage  from  New  York  was  wait¬ 
ing.  “In  case  of  emergency,”  it 
said,  “assume  you  better  off  in 
Thailand.”  Obviously.  There 
were  no  Japanese  forces  there, 
yet.  I  replied  that  I  would  go 
to  Bangkok  via  Saigon  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  leave  immediately. 

A  more  pointed  message  was 
waiting  in  Saigon.  It  said, 
“Washington  says  situation 
critical.  Take  all  precautions.” 

That  was  on  Friday,  Dec.  5. 

I  applied  at  the  Surete  for  the 
necessary  exit  visa.  The  simple 
rubber-stamping  operation 
could  not  be  done  immediately. 
Come  back  Monday,  M’sieur. 
Toujours  la  bureaucratic! 

Saturday,  Dec.  6.  New  York 
asked  for  a  “situationer.”  The 
censor  refused  to  pass  the  story. 
“The  actions  of  the  Japanese 
are  not  to  be  published,”  he 
said. 

Sunday,  Dec.  7 

Saigon,  dozing  in  the  sun  like 
a  beautiful  Annamite  .  .  . 
French  children  romping  in  the 
park  .  .  .  crowds  sipping  cafe 
au  lait  at  La  Pagode  on  the 
rue  Catinat  .  .  .  bikinis  beside 
the  pool  at  Le  Cercle  Sportif 
...  a  normal  day  .  .  .  surely,  the 
feeling  of  war  was  only  a  dream. 

Sunday,  Dec.  7.  A  sense  of 
dread  hung  heavily  in  the  air. 

There  was  no  news  and  yet - . 

I  went  to  bed  at  midnight  but 
couldn’t  sleep.  The  foreboding 
was  like  a  heavy  weight.  I  sat 
on  the  balcony  outside  my  hotel 


room,  chain-smoking,  wonde^ 
ing,  thinking  of  the  iKautifvI 
islands  and  the  enchanted  main¬ 
land  of  Southeast  Asia.  Wai 
the  danger  real? 

It  was  after  two  o’clock  be¬ 
fore  sleep  came. 

Then  the  siren  on  the  staff 
car  racing  through  the  night. 

A  Kap  on  the  Door 

In  the  morning,  a  bru.sque  rap 
on  the  door.  A  Japanese  colonel, 
two  soldiers  and  a  Japanese 
plain  clothesman  stood  there. 
The  plain  clothesman  said  in 
mushy  French,  “Our  two  coun¬ 
tries  are  in  a  state  of  war  and 
we  have  come  to  protect  you." 

“Against  what?” 

“You  will  not  be  permitted  to 
leave  your  room  until  other  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made.” 

So  ended  the  roving  assign¬ 
ment.  For  the  next  nine  months, 
I  was  a  prisoner.  What  do  you 
do  when  you’re  interned?  Write 
a  book,  of  course,  a  novel  about 
a  time  and  place  far  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

On  the  Gripsholm,  after  the 
exchange  took  place,  I  read  the 
manuscript  again — and  opened 
a  porthole  and  threw  it  in  the 
sea,  grateful  for  the  fact  that 
fish  can’t  read. 

«  *  * 

Next!  My  favorite  stories. 


ON  THE  WAY  BACK  in  prisoiw 
exchange  aboard  the  Gripihol*: 
From  Pat  Morin's  right  —  Otto 
Tolischus,  New  York  Timet;  uiS' 
identified;  the  late  Max  Hill,  Af; 
Bob  Bellaire,  UP,  later  killed  it 
the  war;  unidentified;  Jotepk 
Alsop;  unidentified. 


You’ve  it  now  stands,”  he  said.  “It 
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Bill  Yates  Creates 
New  Comic  Strip 


By  Kay  Erwin 

A  new  daily  comic  strip, 
“Professor  Phumble,”  creature 
of  the  imagination  and  pen  of 
Bill  Yates,  will  be  released 
May  9  by  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

ProtaRonist  of  the  strip  is 
•‘Professor  Phumble”  himself,  a 
free-lance  inventor  and  befud¬ 
dled  scientist  who  has  a  penius 
for  doing  things  the  wrong  way. 
The  white-haired,  pipe-smoking, 
absent-minded  character  is 
always  good-natured. 

He  is  aided  and  abetted  in 
his  mild  mischief  by  his  wife, 
“Sugar  Phumble,”  who  loves  and 
mothers  him  in  spite  of  his 
faults.  Then  there’s  a  part 
English  setter  who  doesn’t  know 
he’s  a  dog  and  nobody  has  the 

Y  6UT  WE  STILL  CAN'T  ~1 

ANSWER  THE  MS  QUE^TICJN  —  ) 

.  WHATIS  ELECTRICITV?  J 


Inventor  Yateo 


I 


Professor  Phumble 

heart  to  tell  him.  Only  sensible 
character  around  is  the  handy 
man,  “Sam  Handy.” 

Home  and  Science 

Universal  interest  in  homelife 
is  combined  with  the  current 
craze  for  scientific  adventure  in 
the  strip,  using  a  gag-a-day 
format,  "nie  professor’s  labora¬ 
tory  is  in  his  backyard,  thus 
retaining  continuity  of  charac¬ 
ters  and  family  life. 

Example:  An  explosion  in  the 
lab  causes  “Sugar”  to  run  out 
there  to  find  the  “Prof”  standing 
fver  a  smashed  test-tube  with 
a  smoking  shotgun.  He  amiably 
explains:  “There’s  only  one  way 
to  kill  a  cold  germ!” 

Example:  The  professor, 
ropairing  a  TV,  remarks 
“Hm-m-m.  Very  odd!  The  sole- 
told  actuates  the  copasolerator, 
but—.”  The  dog  walks  over, 
bidu  the  balking  set,  and  then 
•its  upright  like  a  man  in  an 
*a8y  chair  to  enjoy  a  “Lassie” 
program. 

“Eor  three  years,  I  have  been 
editor  &  PUBLISHER 


after  Bill  Yates  to  produce  a 
strip  because  of  his  success  with 
panels  for  King  and  in  maga- 
zines,”  explained  Sylvan  Byck,  ' 

King  comics  editor.  “We  don’t  _ _ .. 

offer  many  new  strips — this  is  '  » 
the  first  in  more  than  a  year —  g.|l 

and  we  are  very  happy  over  this 
one  because  it  would  seem  to 

combine  a  magic  formula  for  whose  design  he  vaguely  de¬ 
popularity.  Bill  Yates  is  a  kind  scribes  as  “early  Westport.”  It’s 
of  cartoonist’s  cartoonist — this  furnished  with  early  American 
guy’s  a  natural  for  a  comic  furniture,  which  he  and  his  wife 
strip.”  collect. 

Drawing  can  be  very  easy  or 
SaiiMon  »  Boy  .\rtist  very  difficult  for  Bill.  One  panel 

Bill  was  born  in  Samson,  Ala.,  requires  10  minutes  and  another 
in  1921  as  Floyd  Buford  Yates,  four  hours.  There  are  dry  days 
but  his  granddad  tagged  him  when  he  can’t  seem  to  draw 
Bill  and  he  has  used  it  ever  anything.  He  carries  a  notebook 
since  by  preference.  At  sage  age  und  jots  down  scores  of  gag 
12,  he  found  that  if  he  was  hoes  and  ideas.  His  recreation 
drawing  pictures  his  family  *8  golf, 
would  not  call  on  him  to  do  ,  .  v  . 

chores.  What  he  used  to  do  to  nven  a  e* 

get  out  of  work  has  become  his  Bill  Yates  is  almost  as  in¬ 
life  work.  He  picked  up  dating  ventive  as  “Professor  Phumble.” 
money  by  drawing  pictures  and  Some  of  his  inventions  actually 
signs  for  local  merchants  and  work.  For  instance,  10  years 
illustrated  the  school  news  ago  he  invented  a  holder  for 
column  in  the  weekly  Samson  playing  cards  to  be  used  while 
Ledger.  women  players  knit  but 

While  serving  as  a  govern-  neglected  to  take  out  a  patent, 
ment  clerk  in  Washington,  he  Sometime  later  he  saw  adver- 
studied  art  in  the  evening  at  the  tisements  of  plastic  holders 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery.  As  a  much  like  his  own.  Like  the 

Navy  flier  in  World  War  II,  a  professor’s,  the  cartoonist’s  in¬ 

buddy  took  him  on  a  blind  date  ventions  never  seem  to  amount 
in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  for  to  much — except  as  fun-makers 
Christmas  dinner  in  1944  and  for  other  people, 
a  year  later  he  married  the  girl.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

After  the  war.  Bill  was  PRINCESS-PHOTOGR.4PHER 
graduated  from  the  University  a  special  series  in  six  or  12 
of  Texas,  where  he  majored  in  p^rts,  to  suit  the  buyer,  on  the 
journalism  and  edited  the  college  surprising  Princess  Margaret- 
humor  magazine.  His  work  at-  Antony  Armstrong- Jones  re¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Dell  ^^nce  is  offered  by  the  Gordon 
Publishing  Co.,  and  he  was  Langley  Hall  News  Service  & 
brought  to  New  York  to  succeed  Syndicate.  The  title  is  “Prin- 
Mort  Walker,  who  left  to  create  {.ggg  Margaret  and  Mr.  Jones.” 
a  comic  strip,  “Beetle  Bailey,”  Each  part  is  approximately 
which  was  to  make  him  father  j  500  words  in  length, 
of  the  richest  private  in  the  jjall  worked  on  news- 

world.  nark^i*G  in  ITlnorlan/l  nnH  lT!iniiHa 


Triple-Threat  Man 

The  strip  means  Bill  is 


Mr.  Hall  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  England  and  Canada 
before  he  came  to  the  U.  S.  For 
the  last  few  years,  he  has 
covered  various  tours  of  Prin- 


triple-threat  man — he’s  still  a  cess  Margaret.  His  book,  “Prin- 
Dell  editor,  still  free-lancing  cess  Margaret  —  An  Informal 
panels  to  many  magazines  (he’s  Biography,”  received  good  re- 
under  contract  to  the  Saturday  views  in  all  three  countries.  The 
Evening  Post  as  it  wants  to  be  reason  may  lie  in  the  fact  he 
sure  of  a  Yates  drawing  pictures  the  British  Royal  Fam- 
weekly).  ily  as  working  people  and  not 

Yates  still  does  his  drawing  insipid  creatures  wrapped  in 
at  his  home  in  Westport,  Conn.,  cellophane, 
where  he  and  his  wife  live  in  an  *  ♦  ♦ 

eight-room  split-level  house,  (See  pages  66  and  67) 

for  March  5,  1960 


syndicate 

entences 


— Most  embarrassing  moment 
Leon  Kossar  suffered  on  a  10,- 
000-mile  midwinter  trek  to 
gather  material  for  an  interest- 
provoking,  .30-installment  series 
on  “Faces  of  Canada”  (Toronto 
Telegram  News  Service)  came 
when  he  was  invited  to  remove 
his  shoes  before  entering  a  Sikh 
temple  in  Victoria,  B.  C.,  reveal¬ 
ing  a  hole  in  his  sock. 

— Jane  McMaster  (Mrs.  Don 
Koehrs),  who  once  ably  con¬ 
ducted  this  page,  writes  from  a 
Newport,  R.  I.,  tour:  “A  res¬ 
taurant  here  named  Christie’s 
has  a  picture  of  Brad  Kelly  and 
cartoons  by  many  of  the  King 
crowd.  Mr.  Christie  spoke  very 
highly  of  Mr.  Kelly.” 

— Roy  Crane  is  a  stickler  for 
accuracy  in  his  “Buz  Sawyer” 
strip  and  a  rare  error  triggers 
an  avalanche  of  mail.  Through 
no  fault  of  his,  the  strip  Feb.  8 
had  an  admiral  making  a  dinner 
date  for  0800  instead  of  1800. 
The  Detroit  Times  received  calls 
about  the  error  the  day  it  ap¬ 
peared.  Two  policemen  in 
Seattle,  a  prominent  midwest 
newspaper  publisher  plus  scores 
of  present  and  former  naval 
servicemen  wrote  corrections. 
“You’re  bound  to  make  an  error, 
but  it’s  helpful,  too,  because  it 
demonstrates  that  I  have  an 
audience  which  really  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  my  strip,”  philosophic¬ 
ally  observed  Roy  Crane. 

— Olin  Miller,  Thomaston,  Ga., 
is  syndicating  his  “Hi  Nabor” 
feature,  a  column  wide  and  10 
picas  deep.  It  is  one-half  small 
drawing  and  one-half  a  single¬ 
sentence  saying. 

— Joe  Wynne,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
won  a  $500  check  through  the 
News  Suggestion  System  for  his 
suggestion  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  flat  engravings  made  of 
comics  for  syndicate  clients.  The 
client  papers  agreed  to  take 
half-page  mats  of  certain  comics 
instead  of  both  full  and  half- 
page  sizes.  Savings  are  expected 
to  run  around  $5,000  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

— “Editors  keep  fatheads  like 
us  from  slopping  off,”  orated 
Walt  Kelly  (“Pogo”)  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists  Society.  And 
Mrs.  K.  became  tbe  current  Joan 
of  Arc  of  the  group  by  speak¬ 
ing  out  long-and-loud  for  art¬ 
ists’  privilege  to  retain,  in  con¬ 
tracts  with  syndicates,  their 
rights  to  comic  characters  they 
create. 
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SYNDICATES 

Comics  Changing 


Theme  of  International  News¬ 
paper  Comics  Week  (March  7- 
13)  is  “The  Chans^ing  Look  in 
Comics,”  according  to  Walter 
Lister,  executive  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  and 
president  of  the  Newspaper 
Comics  Council. 

Gradual  changes  in  comic 
strips  extend  beyond  the  realm 
of  fashions  of  the  times.  Artists 
generally  are  paying  more  at¬ 
tention  to  detail  and  are  drawing 
comic  characters  more  cleanly. 

Readers  also  may  note  new 
styles  in  comic  strip  format.  The 
traditional  three  or  four-panel 
daily  strip  is  still  used  by  the 
large  majority  of  artists,  but 
many  have  been  watching  care¬ 
fully  the  success  of  “Miss  Peach” 
and  “Willie  Lumpkin,”  cartoons 
using  one  long  panel  for  a 
frame.  For  “Tall  Tales,”  Alan 
Jaffe  employs  a  long  vertical 
frame.  Bil  Keane’s  “Family 
Circle,”  a  brand  new  panel, 
eschews  the  traditional  square 
for  a  circle.  Artist  Gus  Arriola 
was  singled  out  for  praise  for 
“Gordo.” 

“Blondie,”  after  three  success¬ 
ful  decades,  is  prettier  and  cre¬ 
ator  Chic  Young’s  draftsman¬ 
ship  is  more  functional. 

Trim,  well-dressed  “Mary 
Worth”  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
Apple  Mary  of  a  generation 
ago,  while  “Mrs.  Mutt”  of  “Mutt 
and  Jeff”  has  improved  her  looks 
in  recent  years.  Profile  of  the 
hero  “Dick  Tracy”  has  sharp¬ 
ened  with  the  years  and  he  has 
put  on  a  few  pounds  as  well. 
“Charlie  Brown,”  obviously 


beaten-  down  by  a  series  of 
shattering  defeats,  doesn’t  smile 
as  much  in  “Peanuts.” 

In  content,  as  well  as  tech¬ 
nique,  comic  strips  change.  A 
significant  cycle  in  whimsey, 
with  characters  who  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  the  world 
and  those  who  people  it,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  current  trend. 
“Peanuts,”  “Pogo,”  “Miss 
Peach”  and  “The  Nebbishes”  are 
representative.  Some  readers 
say  their  gentle  satire  has  put 
the  comic  back  in  the  strip. 

Public  interest  engendered 
creation  of  straight  strips  about 
conventional  people,  drawn  with 
realism.  Professional  men  such 
as  “Rex  Morgan,”  “Judge 
Parker”  and  “David  Crane”  be¬ 
came  heroes  of  new  comic  strips. 

Once  it  was  fine  for  “Buck 
Rogers”  to  live  in  the  25th 
Centurj'.  But  the  artists  of  this 
and  other  space  strips,  such  as 
“Sky  Masters,”  “Flash  Gordon” 
and  “Chris  Welkin,”  have  been 
hard-pressed  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  technological  breakthroughs 
of  this  century. 

What  of  the  future  of  Ameri¬ 
can  comic  strips.  In  his  new 
book,  “Comic  Art  in  America,” 
Stephen  Becker  observes: 

“At  the  moment  it  looks  as 
though  the  adolescent  strip  is  on 
the  rise,  the  Western  strip  de¬ 
clining,  the  mystery  or  detective 
strip  stabilized,  and  the  fantasy 
or  free  form  strip  in  another 
frenzied  period  of  prenatal  moil¬ 
ing.  The  family  strips — and,  by 
extension,  the  kid  strips — are 
surely  here  to  stay.” 


35  Years  Young! 

If  your  calendar  starts  smoking  on  March  10th.  it’s 
celebrating  the  start  of  the  twenty-fifth  young  year  of  the 
gag  strip  starring  Smokey  Stover,  the  U.S.’s  foremost 
fire-fighting  funster,  Spooky,  his  jowly  cat.  Chief  Cash 
U.  Nutt  . . .  and  the  nonsense  nuttiness  of  “Foo”  and 
‘Notary  Sojac”  (yraton  cajos  spelled  backwards!)... 


SmokeY  StoYer 

by  Bill  Holman  is  frenzied  fun  for  fire  fans... the  four-alarm 
gag  comic  strip  that’s  always  blazing  with  laughter  and  hilarity! 
Everv  Sunday’s  gags  are  complete— the  strip  gives  the  make-up 
man  flexibility  for  emergencies  or  regular  runs!  It’s  a  gong-ringer 
for  circulation!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager. 


Chitta  ff a  Tribune" Ynrk\ews 
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Wizard  Exposes 
Gambling  Cheats 


Michael  MacDougall,  who  has 
made  headlines  for  more  than 
a  quarter  century  for  his  ex¬ 
ploits  against  swindlers  as  a 
gambling  detective  and  who  for 
14  years  has  indited  the  ex¬ 
citing  column,  “The  Inside  — 
Straight!”  for  the  McClure 
Syndicate,  has  just  finished  his 
first  television  assignment. 

The  miraculous  “Mickey” 
worked  a  week  in  exposing 
cheating  in  gambling  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  for  station  WBRZ, 
headed  by  Douglas  Manship. 

John  Osenenko,  McClure  vice- 
president,  said  Mr.  MacDougall 
was  paid  $3,000  for  a  week’s 
work  by  the  TV  station,  while 
some  newspapers  pay  only  $5  a 
week  for  his  column. 


Incidentally,  Mr.  MacDougall 
writes  around  30  articles  a  year 
for  national  magazines  (Look 
paid  him  $3,000)  and  lectures 
regularly  at  good  fees  and  often 
appears  as  an  expert  witness  for 
the  Nevada  Gambling  Control 
Commission.  (He’s  credited  with 
closing  18  gambling  houses  in 
Nevada  in  the  last  two  years). 

Crusading  newspapers  have 
used  Mr.  MacDougall’s  services, 
bringing  him  into  a  city  as  an 
undercover  reporter  to  dig  up 
information  on  crooked  gam¬ 
bling  operations.  He  carried  out 
four  such  assignments  for  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item  and 
says  David  Stern  credited  him 
with  greatly  increasing  circula¬ 
tion.  (His  column  was  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  at  the  time). 

He  has  filled  such  assignments 
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TAPE  PRODUCTION 
CORPORATION 

'■t.  Petersburg, 
Florida 
Phone  7-4783 


for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Afiasii 
(Fla.)  Daily  News  and  other 
newspapers.  'The  Newark  (Nj.) 
Star-Ledger  has  carried  his  col- 
umn  for  many  year.s. 

“Three  years  ago,  I  carried 
in  my  column  the  story  of  Chj. 
cago  police  selling  licenses  to 
steal,  the  story  now  making  the 
front  pages,”  asserted  Mr.  Mae- 
Dougall  with  a  hearty  laugh. 
(He  says  the  reason  he  doesn't 
drink  is  that  he  is  drunk  on 
good  spirits). 

“Why  don’t  editors  buy  more 
such  scoops  through  the  column 
of  this  mystery  man  instead  of 
letting  TV  steal  the  thunder?" 
rhetorically  asked  Mr.  Osenes- 
ko. 

It  was  Michael  MacDougall 
who  successfully  expo.sed  the 
$3,000,000  Hollywood  gin  rummy 
swindle. 

When  he  makes  a  gambling 
foray  into  a  city,  he  dyes  hii 
hair  and  wears  strong  bifocal 
glasses  to  magnify  card  mark¬ 
ings  and  Adler  shoes  to  give 
him  extra  height. 

“Regular  reporters  can’t  get 
in  and  they  wouldn’t  know  a 
crooked  game  if  they  did  and 
they  dread  the  aftermath,”  ei- 
plained  Mr.  MacDougall.  “Bat 
I  hit  and  run.  Often  local  re 
porters  and  photographers  de 
dine  to  accompany  me  becau* 
of  fear  they  will  be  bumped  ot. 
I  find  that  underworld  chai»- 
ters  have  their  ego  as  well  is 
anyone  else  and  often  they  bout 
and  do  not  mind  seeing  their 
boastings  in  print.  Gamblers  are 
not  too  vicious.” 


“The  Inside  —  Straig:ht!”  is 
not  all  cheating-at-gambling  dis¬ 
closures  by  any  means.  Often  it 
delves  into  fascinating  feature 
stuff,  the  occult,  the  oflfbeii, 
natural  phenomena,  ghost 
stories.  Sometimes  the  column 
ends  with  an  0.  Henry-like  twist 
The  writer  travels  to  such  exotie 
places  as  Turkey  and  Casa 
Blanca  for  his  material.  Steam¬ 
ship  companies  have  used  his 
services  to  drive  card  sharps 
from  their  liners. 

Title  of  one  of  Michael  Mic- 
Doiigall’s  books  is  “Gamblers 
Don’t  Gamble”  and  that  ei- 
presses  his  firm  conviction  after 
beating  them  at  their  own  game 
for  25  years. 


VISION  OF  FA'HMA 


The  story  and  meaning 
Fatima  is  the  subject  of  firf 
stories  by  Francis  Sugrue,  he-j 
ginning  March  7.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  New  York  Herak 
Tribune  News  Service. 
articles  promise  to  contain  in 
formation  never  before  avail 
able  in  the  general  press  am 
will  examine  the  Catholic  po® 
tion  on  miracles,  apparitions  am 
revelations. 
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Boating  Column 
By  the  Bowmans 

Boating  is  the  largest  partici¬ 
pant  sport  in  America  (35,000,- 
OOO)  and  it  is  big  business  ($2,- 
000,000,000  annually). 

Boatmin  have  two  loves:  A 
boat  and  reading  about  boats. 
It  was  from  this  conviction  that 
the  weekly  boating  column, 
“Water  Line,”  was  bom,  the 
brain  child  of  prolific  boating 
writer.  Hank  Bowman  of  Sole- 
bnry,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Hank  Bowman’s  prolificness  in 
boating  writing  is  not  sustained 
by  love  of  boating  alone,  a 
hobby  which  he  began  30-odd 
years  ago,  but  by  living  boating 
on  a  full  time  schedule,  backed 
by  a  water-minded  family. 

The  boating  Bowmans  include 
Hank's  wife,  a  free-lance  writer 
iriiose  boating  articles  appear 
under  her  maiden  name,  Blake 
Gilpin,  a  daughter  14  and  two 
sons,  ages  12  and  8. 

Craig  Bowman,  the  older  son, 
already  has  had  three  years  of 
boat  racing  experience  at  the 
helm  of  a  JU  class  stock  out¬ 
board  competition  runabout.  The 
pre-teenage  youngster  has  won 
two  regional  and  one  divisional 
championship  plus  placing  third 
in  national  high-point  standing 
in  his  racing  class  for  the  last 
two  years. 

Wide  Travel 

To  keep  abreast  of  boating 
in  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  Hank  Bowman  and  his  wife 
travel  an  estimated  40,000  air 
miles  each  year.  During  these 
trips,  the  husband- wife  team 
test  new  models  of  inboard  and 
outboard  boats  of  all  types.  Mr. 
Bowman  selects  one  of  these 
boats  each  month  to  report  in 
his  series  of  boat  test  articles 
he  writes  for  Popular  Boating 
magazine.  Other  material  of  in¬ 
terest  to  boatmen  gathered 
during  these  trips  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  weekly  column  and 
50  or  more  magazine  articles 
that  the  two  place  each  year  in 
the  boating  fan  and  other  maga¬ 
zines. 

In  addition  to  this  air  travel, 
the  Bowmans  as  a  family  unit 
trail  their  son’s  racing  equip¬ 
ment  an  average  of  20,000  miles 
to  take  in  25  to  30  major  speed¬ 
boat  regattas  annually.  In  1959 
their  racing  activity  ranged 
from  their  headquarters  in 
Pennsylvania  as  far  west  as 
^ttle,  Wask.,  into  the  Caro- 
linas  to  the  south,  Canada  and 
New  England  to  the  north.  On 
*»ch  of  these  trips,  the  family 
Wtes  side  junkets  to  new  boat- 
•off  waters,  try  their  luck  at 


Hank  Bowman  at  the  Helm 

fishing,  or  take  notes  that  ulti¬ 
mately  lend  added  authenticity 
to  “Water  Line.” 

Hank  Bowman  adds  to  this 
practical  current  boating  activ¬ 
ity  more  than  four  years’  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  PT  boat  skipper  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  English  Chan¬ 
nel  during  World  War  II,  plus 
another  tour  of  duty  as  a  Lt. 
Commander  in  the  Navy  during 
the  Korean  conflict. 

Boatman  Bowman  feels  that 
in  offering  “Water  Line”  he  had 
already  created  a  large  reader 
following  for  his  byline  with 
his  magazine  articles  and  10 
boating  books,  all  currently  in 
print,  plus  the  use  of  his  name 
and  services  as  advisory  editor 
of  Chilton’s  Modern  Boating 
Guide  series  of  books. 

“Water  Line”  offers  a  change 
of  pace  to  its  boating  fan 
readers,  covering  a  range  of 
how-to-do-it  material  on  pilot¬ 
ing,  seamanship  and  related 
marine  subjects,  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  boating  field,  re¬ 
ports  on  new  products  blended 
with  first-person  anecdotal  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  column  is  distributed  by 
Boat  and  Motor  Writers  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Solebury,  Pa.,  in  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  format  that  consists  of 
a  600-word  article,  plus  a  page 
of  short  filler  items. 

Since  its  first  subscriber,  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  con¬ 
tracted  for  “Water  Line”  in 
1958,  the  column  has  grown 
steadily,  along  with  the  increase 
in  recreational  boating.  Sub¬ 
scribers  include  such  widely- 
scattered  newspapers  as  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union; 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate, 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  Hunts¬ 
ville  (Ala.)  Times,  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times,  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Independent,  Dover 
(Dela.)  Delaware  State  News, 
and  others. 

*  *  * 

(See  page  65) 
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Dirty  Journollsm 


When  Joseph  Pulitzer  retired  as  publisher  of  the 
crusading  St.  I^uis  Post-Dispatch  in  1907,  he  wrote 
these  immortal  words  about  his  newspaper: 

“I  know  that  my  retirement  will  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  its  cardinal  principles,  that  it  will  always  fight 
for  progiress  and  reform,  never  tolerate  injustice  or  cor¬ 
ruption.  . .” 

Through  the  years,  these  principles  have  guided 
the  Post-Dispatch  to  greatness.  The  paper  has  won  the 
top  prizes  in  American  journalism  with  amazing  fre¬ 
quency. 

But  a  few  days  ago,  a  vicious  and  unjust  journal¬ 
istic  act  suddenly  gave  Pulitzer’s  ethical  legacy  the 
ugly  ring  of  cheap  tin. 

Here’s  what  happened: 

Under  a  needlessly  screaming  headline,  the  Post- 
Dispatch  told  how  Frank  J.  Prince,  a  leading  St.  Louis 
industrialist,  had  served  prison  terms  between  1908 
and  1925  for  forgery,  grand  larceny  and  passing  fraud¬ 
ulent  checks. 

Two  days  later,  the  same  story  was  re-arranged 
and  told  again. 

The  stories  were  accurate.  Prince  had,  indeed. 
Bcrv'ed  time.  But  for  the  last  35  years  he  had  stayed 
on  the  right  side  of  the  law.  He  had,  in  the  judgment  of 
people  who  knew  him,  become  a  reformed  and  useful 
member  of  society. 

And  it  wasn’t  as  though  he  had  risen  to  promi¬ 
nence  by  completely  burying  his  past.  Most  of  his 
friends  and  business  associates  knew  of  his  record.  So 
did  the  FBI,  who  cleared  him  for  defense  contracts. 
Even  Dun  &  Bradstreet  reports  noted  Prince’s  prison 
record. 

Tragically,  among  the  few  who  did  not  know  of 
his  background  were  his  son  and  wife. 

The  fact  that  Prince  had  become  a  wholesome 
force  in  the  community  was  demonstrated  last  fall 
when  he  donated  $500,000  to  St  Louis’  Washington 
University. 

Appropriately,  the  University  will  name  a  building 
after  him — despite  the  attempted  smear. 

We  were  deeply  shocked  when  we  first  heard  of 
the  Prince  incident  In  fact,  we  couldn’t  believe  fir  ,t 
reports  were  wholly  accurate. 

So,  we  called  Charles  E.  Pierson,  executive  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  He  confirmed  that 
all  we’d  heard  was  true.  And  he  added  that  the  Post- 
Dispatch’s  stories  were  “the  lowest  blows  I’ve  seen 
struck  in  31  years  in  the  business.” 

We  agree.  This  is  gutter  journalism,  without  social 
purpose,  and  almost  without  precedent  in  modem  news- 
papering.  It  smacks  of  Confidential  or  some  of  the 
other  scum-encrusted  scandal  magazines. 

And  this  was  not  simply  an  error  in  judgment 
zmder  the  pressures  of  a  deadline.  It  was  premeditated 
character  assassination.  As  such,  it  reflects  a  dan¬ 
gerously  distorted  social  philosophy,  a  cruel  and  grisly 
sense  of  values  that  must  be  purged  from  the  honor¬ 
able  Pulitzer  tradition. 


F.  Ward  Just,  Publishar 

an  editorial  from 
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Teen-Agers 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

some  people  will  commit  a  crime 
just  to  see  their  name  in  print.” 
These  students  charged  “news¬ 
papers  make  heros  out  of  crimi¬ 
nals.”  (One  report  argued  that 
“A  student’s  school  shouldn’t 
be  named  if  he  gets  into 
trouble.”) 

Even  the  concept  of  depth  re¬ 
porting  was  considered  in  some 
reports.  Here,  too,  a  difference 
of  opinion  was  present.  One 
school  of  thought  said,  “News¬ 
papers  should  print  only  the 
facts  and  not  make  editorials 
out  of  the  stories,”  while  the 
other  countered,  “Mass  media 
should  editorially  interpret  ques¬ 
tionable  situations  intended  to 
illustrate  the  contrast  of  good 
and  evil,  and,  in  dramatizations, 
show  punishment  commensurate 
with  the  crime  committed.” 

Basic  (Conclusions 

What,  then,  can  be  concluded 
from  the  study  (in  which  the 
youth  of  approximately  300 
Texas  high  schools  partici¬ 
pated)  ? 

Teen-agers  feel  that  too  much 
emphasis  is  placed  on  crime, 
violence,  and  abnormal  behavior, 
by  the  mass  media.  They  feel 
that  the  “bad”  youngster  re¬ 
ceives  too  much  publicity,  and 
that  adults  tend  to  place  all 
teen-agers  in  his  category. 

They  feel  that  mass  media 
should  do  more  to  encourage 
healthy  attitudes  both  within 
themselves  and  within  adults  to¬ 
ward  them. 

Teen-agers  feel  that  the  best 
ways  to  accomplish  these  ends 
are  by  (1)  giving  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  worthwhile  activities  of 
youth  (2)  playing  down  ab¬ 
normal  or  anti-social  behavior 
(3)  presenting  more  articles  or 
programs  of  an  educational  or 
cultural  nature. 

A  disturbingly  large  percent- 

TheCOLORMArW 

Designed  as  a 
'‘business  machine’' 
to  build  profits! 


age  of  the  young  people  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  study  saw  no 
reason  why  these  objectives 
could  not  be  partially  brought 
about  through  direct  censorship. 

That  some  teen-agers  are 
looking  at  the  over-all  picture, 
however,  not  simply  from  the 
viewpoint  of  their  own  age 
group,  is  evidenced  by  a  sen¬ 
tence  from  the  New  Braunfels 
Senior  High  School  report: 
“Education  of  the  public  is  a 
better  solution  than  official  cen¬ 
sorship.” 

• 

Photo  History 


Mithun  Says  Solidarity 
Supports  Bad  Unionism 


Made  By  UPI 

UPI  made  communications 
history  with  a  news  photo  of 
Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ar¬ 
turo  Frondizi  arriving  in  Bari- 
loche,  Argentina.  It  was  the 
first  news  picture  ever  success¬ 
fully  transmitted  by  radio  the 
7,000  miles  from  Bariloche  to 
New  York. 

It  was  also  the  first  picture 
radioed  to  New  York  from  the 
Andean  resort  town  and  re¬ 
transmitted  to  Latin  America, 
covering  more  than  13,000  miles 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Presidents. 

This  picture  was  the  only  one 
to  arrive  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
time  to  be  published  in  any  of 
the  morning  editions  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  capital’s  newspapers.  It 
apeared  exclusively  there  in  La 
Prensa. 

William  H.  McCall,  UPI’s 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  in  Latin  America,  said  the 
feat  was  made  possible  “by  the 
wonderful  cooperation  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  engineers  and 
staffs  of  Argentine  newspapers 
and  Transradio  International.” 

The  transmission  from  Bari¬ 
loche  was  made  by  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Post  and  Telegraph’s  staff 
and  equipment.  The  picture 
automatically  and  instantly  was 
transmitted  overseas  by  Trans- 
■  radio  International  Compania 
Argentina  De  Telecommunica- 
ciones  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
New  York.  The  photograph  was 
delivered  in  UPI  offices  in  New 
York  and  Buenos  Aires  simul¬ 
taneously,  on  UPI  receiving 
equipment. 

'  For  the  presidential  trip,  UPI 
.sent  an  advance  crew  to  Latin 
America  headed  by  George  Gay- 
lin,  manager  of  news  pictures 
in  UPI’s  Washington  bureau, 

I  and  Joseph  Folinus,  UPI  com¬ 
munications  engineer  for  Latin 
America.  News  picture  handling 
in  Bariloche  was  directed  by 
Carl  Kramer,  day  telephoto  edi¬ 
tor  from  New  York,  and  James 
R.  Whelan  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
UPI  staff. 


Minneapolis 

Blind  union  solidarity  results 
in  support  of  bad  unionism,  the 
500  delegates  to  the  Northwest 
Mechanical  Conference  were  told 
here  Feb.  28. 

The  speaker,  Howard  Mithun, 
labor  relations  vicepresident  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  declared  that  organized 
labor  too  often  supports  a  cause 
with  which  the  majority  of  the 
employees  are  not  in  sympathy. 

He  related  the  problem  to  the 
newspaper  business.  At  one 
time,  he  said,  each  craft  union 
was  concerned  with  only  its  own 
business  and  when  there  was 
a  strike  by  one  union  the  others 
stayed  on  the  job.  But  now,  he 
went  on,  solidarity  has  devel¬ 
oped  to  a  point  where  a  strike 
of  any  one  small  department 
may  close  an  entire  plant. 

Mr.  Mithun  mentioned  a  hy¬ 
pothetical  situation  where  a 
strike  by  two  electricians  can 
throw  1,500  other  employees  out 
of  work. 

For  Unjust  Cau.se 

“We  aren’t  quite  so  alarmed,” 
he  said,  “if  the  cause  of  the  two 
employees  is  a  just  one.  If  they 
are  underpaid  or  some  working 
condition  is  intolerable,  perhaps 
1,500  employees  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  to  get  justice  for  two 
other  workers. 

“But  let’s  assume  a  different 
set  of  facts.  Assume  the  two 
electricians  are  unreasonable. 
They  are  well  paid,  their  work¬ 
ing  conditions  are  excellent.  The 
strike  involves  an  unreasonable 
demand,  even  in  the  minds  of  the 
1,500  employees.  Should  soli¬ 
darity  prevail  here? 

“Unfortunately,  solidarity  has 
reached  the  point  in  many  plants 
in  many  communities  where  it 
supports  unjust  causes,  unrea¬ 
sonable  demands.  The  individual 
employee  and  the  majority  of 
the  employees  are  helpless.  They 
support  the  position  and  the  de¬ 
mand  of  a  small  minority  group 
that  are  way  out  of  line. 

“I  don’t  know  the  answer  to 
this  problem,  but  it  is  something 
in  urgent  need  of  consideration. 
We  need  some  discriminating 
judgment  on  the  part  of  em¬ 
ployees  and  unions  in  such  situ¬ 
ations  that  may  cut  through 
the  theory  of  solidarity.  Some 
day  employees  and  unions  must 
side  with  an  employer  when  the 
employer  is  right.  We  can’t  fol¬ 
low  the  cause  of  opposing  the 
employer  or  boss  regardless  of 
the  merits  of  the  case.” 


Mr.  Mithun,  an  attorney, 
touched  on  other  pha.ses  of  laW 
management  relations.  He  called 
for  greater  pride  in  workmaa. 
ship,  a  desire  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity  with  new  tools  and 
methods,  and  a  more  matni* 
attitude  toward  managemenfi 
need  to  make  a  profit. 

On  wage  negotiations,  Mr. 
Mithun  said  he  believed  the 
economy  would  be  more  secnre 
if  the  unions  would  taper  off 
their  demands  in  periods  whea 
business  is  down.  He  said  he 
wouldn’t  expect  the  unions  to 
want  wages  to  correlate  exactly 
with  business  profits  became 
that  would  make  wages  fluctuate 
and  bring  unrest  and  insecurity. 

One  way  to  have  a  strong 
union,  Mr.  Mithun  .said,  is  for 
the  individual  worker  to  be  a^ 
tive  in  it ;  elect  substantial,  in¬ 
telligent  and  honest  men  to  of¬ 
fice  and  give  them  authority  to 
talk  with  management  withoot 
suspicion. 

“If  members  of  any  organia- 
tion  are  lax  about  participatioB 
in  its  affairs,  it’s  very  easy  for 
the  wild-eyed,  unstable  boys  to 
get  control,”  Mr.  Mithun  said. 
“That’s  true  in  Government 
Churches,  Business  or  Unions 
Those  representing  a  minority 
shouldn’t  run  the  show.” 

• 

Seattle  Times  Wins 
In  Tlieater  Ad  Case 

Sblvttle,  Wash. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Eugenr 
A.  Wright  last  week  held  thii 
Miss  Mary  Lou  de  Foeldnr, 
operator  of  the  Rivoli  Theater 
here,  was  entitled  only  to  t 
$1,018  refund  in  her  $122,640 
suit  against  the  Seattle  Tima. 
She  had  contended  that  tin 
Times  had  breached  its  contract 
in  refusing  to  publish  her 
theater  ads. 

Russell  W.  Young,  Times  id 
manager,  said  Miss  Foeldvar’s 
advertising  was  rejected  hecanr 
it  was  objectionable  to  Tine 
readers. 

The  Times,  when  suit  w 
started  last  Aug.  17  and  sine, 
had  offered  Miss  De  FoeldW 
a  $1,018  refund.  Judge  Wri^t 
orally  granted  a  summary  judg¬ 
ment  against  the  Times  for  the 
$1,018  on  the  ground  that  tW 
is  all  Miss  De  Foeldvar  is 
entitled  to. 

Mr.  Young  told  Editor  *  Tp- 
LISHER  this  week  that  “this  i»  ^ 
total  victory  for  the  Times.”  ^ 
explained  that  the  $1,018 
the  difference  between  the  «» 
rate  and  the  contract  rate. 
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WASHINGTON  FOCUS 


CLASS  ROOM 

Fifteen  graduate  students  in  Washington 

Journalism  from  Northwestern  Charges  and  counter-charges 
U.  and  Columbia  U.  have  been  have  filled  the  air  here  on  con- 
undergoing  an  imusual  “indoc-  troversial  Air  Force  manuals 
trination”  procedure  here  in  na-  hut  Freedom  of  Information 
tional  Dolitics.  seems  to  have  scored  a  gain 


Foolish  Fol 
Remark  Cut 
From  Manual 


Bv  l•.ll  Munroe  an<l  Richard  Crilrhlield  T*’’  UemarK  CjUI 

Report  Obscene  Mail  to  Your 

THE  nCHT  ON  OBSCENITY  “As  to  newspapers,  I  do  not  IVf^l  1111^1 

^  see  how  this  proposed  amend-  ...  ^  ^  iTXCl.llUCEA 

Current  Congressional  efforts  any  applies-  ^ 

to  curb  obscene  literature  traffic  as  T  do  not  know  of  any  Fifteen  graduate  students  in  Washington 

1^1  avoid  objections  to  taniper-  publish  obscene  or  porno-  Journalism  from  Northwestern  Charges  and  counter-charges 

iny  with  press  and  speech  free-  material.”  U.  and  Columbia  U.  have  been  have  filled  the  air  here  on  con¬ 
doms.  Senator  Eastland,  whose  pro-  undergoing  an  imusual  “indoc-  troversial  Air  Force  manuals 

Proposed  constitutional  pog^i  was  recently  under  fire  trination”  procedure  here  in  na-  hut  Freedom  of  Information 
amendments  affecting  the  Bill  American  Civil  Liber-  tional  politics.  seems  to  have  scored  a  gain 

of  Rights  will  likely  be  shelved  Union  for  “breaking  down  The  Columbia  group,  nine  from  ail  the  fussing, 
owing  to  lack  of  support  and  the  constitutional  safeguards,”  says  strong,  were  staked  out  with  An  Air  Force  Reserve  Train- 

more  urgent  demands  of  an  elec-  jj.  jg  “inconceivable  that  anyone  various  news  outfits  for  a  week,  ing  Manual  which  was  taking  a 

tion  year.  could  consider  the  proposed  Verdict  of  Dean  Ed  Barrett:  “A  lot  of  heat  for  alleging  that 

Instead,  legislation  limited  to  amendment  an  infringement  on  highly  successful  experience.”  Communism  exists  in  Churches, 


a  crackdowm  on  peddlers  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.”  Six  students  from  North-  also  was  found  to  obtain  this 

“hard  core”  pornography  will  jjg  adds:  “I  cannot  conceive  western  spent  a  week  here.  Pat-  objectionable  language : 

be  pushed  with  the  best  chance  under  my  proposed  amend-  group’s  activities:  “Another  rather  foolish  re¬ 

in  years  of  getting  through  Con-  ^g^t  ^^at  any  state  would  enact  SoinJ?  together  to  interview  top  ^^rk  often  heard  is  that  Ameri- 
jress.  A  stepped-up  Post  Office  ^g  inimicable  newsmakers,  compare  notes  g^ns  have  a  right  to  know  what’s 

Department  campaign  and  a  con-  ^yjg  historical  freedom  of  the  later.  Says  Faculty  Member  on  jyjost  people  realize 

tinuing  senes  of  House  anti-  p^egg.  Freedom  was  never  in-  ^^avid  Better,  who  came  here  ^he  foolhardiness  of  such  a  sug- 

obecenity  heanngs  have  evoked  tended  to  mean  a  license  to  with  them:  “Washington  is  a  j,estion  ” 

widespread  public  response.  pun^ey  ideas  contrary  to  com-  much-overlooked  training  lode  ,  ' 

But  wider-scope  proposals  to  mon  standards  of  decency  and  for  students  We  hope  to  repeat 

amend  the  Constitution,  with  morality.”  ®ar  trip  next  year.  i:i,.i„  j 

far-ieaching  censorsh^implica-  ^o  move  to  push  either  con-  ®  sL  that  news  media  present 

none,  are  lieing  dropped  for  the  gtitutional  amendment  is  being  only  as  much  information  about 

time  being.  ^ade.  Instead,  attention  on  the  security  matters  as  the  Govern- 

These  were  triggered  off  dur-  Senate  side  has  shifted  to  a  Si!  ment  wants  to  release, 

ing  the  uproar  following  last  second  bill  offered  by  Kefauver  Morning  News.  He  ^ 

June’s  Supreme  Court  decision  not  affecting  the  constitution.  professor  at  the  M^ill  gf 

on  “Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover.”  It  stiffens  the  penalty  for  por-  Sch^l  of  Journalism  last  Sep- 

.^midst  the  furor,  Mississippi’s  nography  traffickers  by  imposing  f®mber.  Aiding  him  in  planmng  Up  before  the  House  Un- 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland  pro-  a  mandatory  jail  sentence  on  project  was  Jacob  Scher,  American  Activities  Committee 


our  trip  next  year.” 

Mr.  Better  is  a  former  assist 


It  went  on  to  add  that  if 
secrets  are  told  this  country  is 
likely  to  be  defeated  in  war  and 


No  move  to  push  either  con-  that  news  media  present 

stitutional  amendment  is  being  j  j  w__v,  only  as  much  information  about 

made.  Instead,  attention  on  the  security  matters  as  the  Govern- 

Senate  side  has  shifted  to  a  ment  wants  to  release. 


School  of  Journalism  last  Sep-  fiontext 

tember.  Aiding  him  in  planning  Up  before  the  House  Un- 
the  project  was  Jacob  Scher,  American  Activities  Committee 


told  newsmen  that  Sharp  said 
this  statement  had  caused  a  lot 
of  furor  because  it  had  been 
quoted  “out  of  context.” 

Substantially  the  same  state- 


posed  to  allow  each  state  to  de-  two-time  offenders.  It  also  former  counsel  of  the  House  went  Air  Force  Secretary  Dud- 

cide  for  itself  what  is  obscene,  broadens  the  Postmaster  Gen-  Government  Information  Sub-  ley  C.  Sharp.  Later,  Committee 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver  fol-  eral’s  powers  to  impound  mail  member  of  the  Chairman  Francis  E.  Walter 

lowed  up  with  his  own  proposed  he  considers  obscene.  *  *  told  newsmen  that  Sharp  said 

amendment  putting  censorship  A  bill  incorporating  much  of  *  •  *  this  statement  had  caused  a  lot 

controls  in  the  hands  of  both  the  Kefauver  measure,  but  with-  COLUMN  MAY  MAKE  A  TREE  of  furor  because  it  had  been 

Congress  and  state  legislatures,  out  the  criminal  penalty,  passed  Tree-lined  avenues  pictured  on  context.” 

He  wanted  to  limit  press  and  the  house  by  a  big  majority  last  the  face  of  souvenir  postal  cards  Substantially  the  same  state- 

speech  freedoms  so  as  not  to  summer.  Similar  legislation  has  mailed  home  from  Washington  appears  in  an  Air  Force 

extend  to  obscenity,  defining  passed  the  House  the  last  three  have,  over  the  years,  given  the  Security  Guide,  which  served  as 
this  by  words  used  in  a  IBS'?  Congresses  but  was  never  re-  national  capital  a  reputation  as  ^  basis  for  much  of  the  material 
Supreme  Court  decision:  ported  out  of  the  Senate  com-  America’s  “city  of  trees.”  Reserve  Training  Manual. 

“Material  is  obscene  if,  apply-  mittee.  But  this  year  its  support-  Tom  Stevenson,  garden  coun-  Maj.  Gen.  A.  H.  Luehman, 

ing  contemporary  community  by  Rep.  Katherine  E.  ggjoj.  ^^he  IFns/itn.ofon  Post,  Air  Force  information  director, 

standards,  its  dominant  theme  Granahan  (D-Pa.),  are  optimis-  j^gt  Fall  pointed  out  that  Wash-  told  reporters  the  section  is 
taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  the  tic.  ington  was  in  danger  of  losing  being  deleted  from  the  Security 

pnirient  interest  of  the  average  Mrs.  Granahan,  whose  sub-  this  civic  asset.  After  making  Guide  and  the  entire  Guide  is 


Supreme  Court  decision: 
“Material  is  obscene  if,  apply 


ported  out  of  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee.  But  this  year  its  support- 


in  the  Reserve  Training  Manual. 
Maj.  Gen.  A.  H.  Luehman, 


taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  the  tic. 


pnirient  interest  of  the  average 
person.” 


Mrs.  Granahan,  whose  sub-  this  civic  asset.  After  making  Guide  and  the  < 
committee  plans  more  hearings  preliminary  surveys  which  re-  being  rewritten. 


P  .  I  ^  on  the  matter  this  session,  wants  vealed  most  trees  in  need  of  Speaking  to  the  Buckeye 

om  IS  Absolute  public  attention  on  more  care  and  repair  and  suffering  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in 

Both  Senators  claim  their  pro-  “self-regulation,”  not  Govern-  from  bad  decay  and  main  down-  Akron,  Ohio,  Rep.  Dante  Fas- 
pouals  were  not  meant  to  in-  ment  censorship.  town  arteries  without  trees,  Mr.  cell  (D.,  Fla.),  a  member  of  the 


fringe  on  the  freedom  of  the  The  federal  role  in  fighting  Stevenson  proposed  a  campaign  House  Government  Information 

obscenity  goes  back  to  1873  to  spotlight  this  situation.  Subcommittee,  exulted: 

“  “The  freedoms  protected  by  legislation  passed  after  heavy  The  Washington  Post  pub-  “Whoever  wrote  that  state- 

“•  the  First  Amendment,”  says  lobbying  by  Anthony  Comstock’s  lished  Mr.  Stevenson’s  column  j,,  pjjg  Training  Manual 

Sen.  Kefauver,  “like  all  other  New  York  Society  for  the  each  Monday  morning,  since  ^^0^,^  Pact  tjje  American 

wnstitutional  freedoms,  are  not  Suppression  of  Vice.  The  Post  Oct.  19,  1959,  on  page  one  of  its  people  are  not  entitled  to  know 

absolute.  There  are  certain  limi-  Office,  in  its  policing  activities.  City  Life  Section.  Now,  after  government  not  only 

_  titions  on  them.  In  the  case  of  depends  heavily  on  a  1957  Su-  five  months  of  stories  analyzing  typifies  the  attitude  of  a  lot  of 

“r  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  preme  Court  ruling  that  “ob-  the  problems  on  a  street  by  officials  but  did  more  to  speed 

»e  cannot  permit  the  dissemina-  scenity  is  not  within  the  area  street  basis,  the  result  has  been  Preedom  of  information  than 

rion  of  any  material,  no  matter  of  constitutionally  protected  a  public  hearing  on  a  plan  to  „ovtbinc  that’s  been  done  in  a 

Vt-  liow  pornographic.  My  proposed  .speech  or  press.”  provide  for  more  and  better  tin,e  » 

is»  unendment  would  put  in  the  In  the  last  few  months  the  street  trees  in  Washington.  Brig.  „  '  -  . 

ft  WMtitution  the  same  limitations  Post  Office  has  accelerated  its  Gen.  A.  C.  Welling,  engineer  Penta^n  souroes  say  future 

»n  pornography  and  other  ob-  drive  against  obscenity.  In  mid-  commissioner,  praised  the  Wash-  copies  of  the  Iteserve  Manual 


**ne  material  which  have  been  January  Mr.  Summerfield  or 


ret  by  the  Supreme  Court. 


commissioner,  praised  the  Wash-  copies  of  the  Reserve  Manual 
ington  Post  for  its  series  of  will  conform  with  material  in 


dered  a  new  slogan  to  go  on  articles. 


the  Security  Guide. 
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World  Tension 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


munist  movement  and  its  ex¬ 
pansionist  tendencies.  Some  also 
occur  because  of  the  particular 
strategic  and  military  posture 
taken  by  the  U.  S.  and  because 
the  two  blocs  face  each  other 
directly — in  Berlin,  in  Germany, 
in  the  Formosa  Straits  and  in 
Korea.  .  .  . 

“The  current  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  U.  S.  to 
weaken  the  position  of  the  other 
and  to  strengthen  their  own  in 
the  poorer  and  uncommitted 
areas  of  the  world  are  becoming 
a  new,  real  threat  to  peace. 
Economic  aid  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  are  now  being  used  as 
instruments  in  the  cold  war. 

“If  present  trends  continue, 
distrust,  suspicion  and  political 
tensions  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  U.  S.  will  be 
highly  intensified.” 

The  outline  concludes  that  the 
Chicago  conference  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  economic  development, 
communications  and  legal  order 
because  “(1)  we  believe  them 
to  be  of  primary  importance; 
and  (2)  we  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  present  suggestions 
for  solutions  for  some  of  the 
problems  which  might  be  accept¬ 
able  to  nations  both  large  and 
small  of  the  East  and  West.” 

The  communications  section 
will  give  specific  consideration 
to: 

1.  Censorship  and  propaganda. 

2.  Flow  of  foreign  news,  with 
special  reference  to  quality  and 
quantity. 

3.  Development  of  internation¬ 
al  broadcasting. 

4.  Radio  programs  from 
abroad. 

5.  Exchange  of  persons. 

Members  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  committee  with  Mr.  Bing¬ 
ham  are: 

Harry  S.  Ashmore,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette,  now  a  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institu¬ 
tions,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.; 

Edward  Barrett,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University; 

Marquis  Childs,  Washington 
columnist; 

Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  The 
Saturday  Review; 

John  Cowles,  publisher, 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune; 

Roscoe  Drummond,  Washing¬ 
ton  columnist,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune; 

John  Fischer,  editor.  Harper’s 
Magazine ; 

F.  F.  Hill,  vicepresident.  Ford 
Foundation ; 

Kenneth  Holland,  president. 


Institute  of  International  Edu¬ 
cation  ; 

John  B.  Oakes,  member  of  the 
editorial  board.  New  York 
Times; 

Ted  Patrick,  editor.  Holiday 
Magazine; 

Basil  Thornton,  president, 
Broadcasting  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc.; 

Basil  L.  Walters,  executive 
director,  Chicago  Daily  News; 

Robert  M.  White  II,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor.  New  York  Her- 
ahl  Tribune; 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  executive 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  and  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 


Small  Daily  Nets 
$418,253  Fund 


P 


forking  Paper  Received 


Mr.  Ashmore  is  serving  as  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  sub-committee 
and  rapporteur  at  the  confer¬ 
ence.  He  was  interviewed  after 
the  New  York  meeting,  and, 
while  he  gave  no  details  of  what 
was  discussed,  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  “some  positive  results 
should  eventuate  because  of  the 
prestige  of  the  people  involved 
in  the  Chicago  conference.” 

The  communications  commit¬ 
tee  has  also  received  a  working 
paper  by  Eugene  Rabinowitch, 
editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  The 
Atomic  Scientists,  Chicago.  It 
was  not  however,  subjected  to 
detailed  discussion  at  the  New 
York  meeting. 

William  Benton  also  made 
available  as  background  mater¬ 
ial  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  in  March  1858. 

The  communications  sub-com¬ 
mittee  is  the  largest  of  the  three. 
Paul  G.  Hoffman,  managing  di¬ 
rector,  United  Nations  Special 
Fund,  is  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  Ernest  A.  Gross,  former 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  heads  the  sub-committee 
on  legal  order.  Harding  Ban¬ 
croft,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Times,  is  a  member  of  this  latter 


Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

The  influence  and  readership 
of  a  small  daily  newspaper  have 
been  demonstrated  anew  with 
the  raising  of  $418,253  in  10 
weeks  to  equip  a  new  community 
hospital  here. 

All  of  the  money  was  received 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  cam¬ 
paign  committee  consisted  of 
one  man,  who  was  principally 
occupied  with  his  own  job 
responsibilities  and  performed 
mostly  as  administrative  task  in 
the  fund  raising  drive. 

A  descriptive  brochure  was 
made  available  detailing  the  new 
hospital  and  its  need  for  money 
for  furnishings.  Other  than  this, 
the  only  sales  effort  with  the 
public  was  the  editorial  and 
daily  news  support  of  the  Santa 
Paula  Daily  Chronicle. 

Every  day  of  the  campaign 
the  Chronicle  carried  a  progress 
story.  Editorials  were  used  in 
support  of  the  news  stories.  The 
names  of  donors  were  printed 
regularly,  without  amounts 
given. 

More  than  800  individuals, 
families  and  groups  were  listed 
as  contributors.  But  the  number 
of  participating  organizations 
brought  the  list  of  participating 
donors  to  more  than  3,000,  it  is 
estimated  here. 


“The  excellent  publicity  inth* 
Daily  Chronicle  and  its  edito^ 
ial  support  were  in  a  great 
measure  responsible  for  the  oot- 
standing  success  of  the  drive. 

“Most  of  the  contributions, 
we  know,  were  prompted  by  the 
news  and  editorial  columns  of 
the  Chronicle.” 

To  Mr.  Phillips,  former 
NAEA  president  who  has  bees 
Chronicle  publisher  for  only  s 
year,  the  results  provide  ai 
example  of  community  spirit 
generated  with  the  support  of 
the  local  newspaper. 

“Here  is  a  hospital  that 
belongs  to  the  people,”  he  told 
Editor  and  Publisher  in  un¬ 
derscoring  the  fact  that  all  con¬ 
tributions  represent  private 
capital  raised  v'oluntarily. 


‘Gifts  From  Hearts’ 


$116  Per  .Subscriber 


group. 

Mr.  Bullis  of  World  Brother¬ 
hood  has  announced  that  about 
150  “outstanding  leaders  of 
North  America  and  four  other 
continents,  among  them  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,” 
will  be  present  at  the  Chicago 
conference. 

World  Brotherhood,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1850,  is  an  inter¬ 
national  non-govemmental  or¬ 
ganization  headed  by  five  co- 
chairmen  :  Paul-Henri  Spaak, 
Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Madame  Pan¬ 
dit,  Konrad  Adenauer  and 
Arthur  H.  Compton.  Mrs.  Grant 
became  general  secretary  in 
1955.  Prior  to  that  she  was 
chief  of  reporters  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  for  the 
United  Nations. 


The  task  entrusted  chiefly  to 
the  Chronicle  with  its  3600  cir¬ 
culation  was  to  meet  a  goal  of 
$390,000.  The  $418,253  received 
averaged  out  at  $116  per 
Chronicle  subscriber  and  a  $600,- 
000  total  is  expected  when  all 
returns  are  completed. 

The  campaign  was  launched 
with  a  Chronicle  story  under  an 
eight-column  reproduction  of  the 
proposed  hospital.  The  fund 
totalled  $79,832  by  the  end  of 
the  first  week.  In  two  weeks  it 
reached  $124,072. 

Gus  Quick,  campaign  chair¬ 
man  and  local  business  and  civic 
leader,  had  planned  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  assist  in  the 
money  raising  drive.  So  readily 
did  the  fund  mount  that  he 
confined  his  task  to  writing 
letters  and  to  telephoning 
explanations  to  interested 
people.  Mr.  Quick  remained  a 
one-man  committee  throughout 
the  entire  drive. 

“We  have  had  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  a  newspaper  interested 


“The  gifts  came  from  tht 
hearts  of  the  people  in  our  am 
and  are  a  wonderful  example  of 
the  individual  enterprise  that 
built  America.  Before  the  dayi 
of  paternalistic  government,  men 
and  women  shared  their  effort! 
and  worldly  goods  with  each 
other  in  time  of  need.  Here  ii 
proof  that  when  a  job  is  to  be 
done  it  isn’t  always  necessary  to 
call  on  Washin^on  or  Sacra¬ 
mento  for  assistance.” 

The  hospital  equipment  pro¬ 
gram  developed  from  a  local 
family’s  surprise  gift  of  $350, flW 
for  a  new  hospital  building.  Two 
other  family  groups  contribotei 
a  20-acre  site,  with  utilities  to 
be  included. 

A  non-profit  organization  wai 
set  up,  designs  and  plans  were 
approved,  and  then  the  hospital 
trustees  turned  to  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  residents  for 
$390,000. 


OediU  Community 

Mr.  Phillips  described  the 
results  as  a  marvellous  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  readership  a^ 
influence  of  a  good,  small  city 
newspaper  in  a  community  that 
has  pride  and  people  willing  to 
support  a  good  cause. 

Since  his  purchase  in  Deces^ 
ber,  1958,  the  Chronicle  hai 
shown  a  25  per  cent  circulation 
gain.  His  experience  in  the  ne» 
paper  field  is  reflected  in  « 
years  as  advertising  director  and 
executive,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
and  Register-Republic  and  si 


in  the  welfare  of  the  commun-  -  -  •  . 

ity  can  be  a  most  valuable  business  manager.  Long  deti* 
asset,”  Mr.  Quick  said  at  the  (Calif.)  Independent,  Prosn 
drive’s  conclusion.  Telegram. 
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Pool  Rooms,  Politics 
And  Herm  Barrelclad 
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By  Richard  Friedman 

So  there  goes  the  time  I  had 
$Utked  out  to  worry  about  the 
miuile  gap.  What  I’m  worrying 
about  right  now  is  what  was 
that  word  Eva  Marie  Saint 
lued?  And  I’m  on  my  own  on 
this  one.  Lippmann  and  Alsop 
can't  help  with  this  job. 

The  statement  recently  bared 
the  tormented  soul  of  Herman 
Barrelclad,  “suburbanite,  tax¬ 
payer,  patriot.”  And  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  Messrs.  Lippmann  and 
.Msop  was  more  than  appropri¬ 
ate,  for  Herman  is  the  occa¬ 
sional  brainchild  of  Richard 
Starnes,  latest  member  of  New 
York  City’s  leajfue  of  newspa¬ 
per  columnists. 

The  Starnes  bylined  prose  be- 
^  about  a  month  ago  in  the 
Sew  York  World-Telegram  and 
San.  In  December  —  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  World- 
Telegram  at  the  time  —  Dick 
felt  the  urge  to  return  to  writ¬ 
ing  regularly.  He  presented  the 
idea  of  his  doing  a  column  to 
the  newspaper  management  and 
they  agreed  to  let  him  try  it  on 
an  experimental  basis. 


.4ble  to  I..eave  Deek 

He  credits  the  then-assistant 
managing  editor,  Wesley  First, 
for  helping  him  get  the  column 
launched.  “One  of  the  reasons 
1  was  able  to  leave  my  desk 
and  devote  my  time  to  it  was 
because  Wes  was  entirely  capa¬ 
ble  and  able  to  sub  for  me  as 
managing  editor.” 

Shortly  after  the  column  went 
into  orbit,  Mr.  Starnes  was 
transferred  to  special  writing 
assignments  (including  the  col¬ 
umn),  and  Mr.  First  was  ap- 
puinted  m.e.  (The  new  manag¬ 
ing  editor  has  been  associated 
with  the  World-Telegrram  in 
tfsrious  executive  capacities 
since  1950.  He  was  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
trie  (Pa.)  Dispatch.) 

Aiding  in  the  development  of 
the  new  column  was  the  inaugu- 
ntion  of  a  feature  split  page 
un  Jan.  2.  The  newspaper  was 
'noking  for  a  special  feature  to 
Innd  off  the  split  and  on  Jan. 
|2  Dick  Starnes’  column  made 
4s  first  appearance  there. 

Since  then  he’s  touched  on 
*^ly  divergent  bases,  from 
rorrupt  city  hall  politics: 

The  real  villain  is  political 
*ouopoly.  jf  the  Vegetarian 
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Party  were  assured  of  an  in¬ 
definite  lien  on  the  city’s  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  would  only  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  before  they  started 
watering  the  carrot  juice. 

To  pool  rooms: 

...  a  pool  room  has  a  bad 
name  as  a  place  for  kids,  al¬ 
though  I’d  almost  as  soon  see 
them  learning  to  play  pool  as 
hanging  in  a  candy  store  some¬ 
place  learning  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  whatsoever. 

Wide  Latitude 

“Most  of  the  column  ideas  are 
my  own,”  Mr.  Starnes  said,  “and 
I  try  to  get  as  much  latitude 
as  possible.  As  an  example,  I 
expect  to  cover  the  political  con¬ 
ventions.” 

He  described  White  House 
aspirant,  Stuart  Symington,  in 
a  column: 

.  .  .  Sen.  Stuart  Symington’s 
life  story  to  date  might  have 
been  written  by  a  hack  dedi¬ 
cated  to  fabricating  faultless 
biographies  of  Presidential  can¬ 
didates.  Start  at  any  part  of 
the  book  and  he  comes  out  look¬ 
ing  like  instant  Eagle  Scouts. 

“I  take  my  ideas  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  sources,”  the  columnist 
revealed.  “The  only  real  differ¬ 
ence  from  my  m.e.’s  job  is  that 
now  I’m  executing  the  ideas 
myself  rather  than  giving  them 
to  other  people.” 

Copy  Boy  to  Columnist 

He  began  as  a  copy  boy  on 
the  Scripps-Howard  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  News  in  1938  when 
“Bob  Ruark  was  a  sports  writer 
there.”  A  hitch  in  the  Navy 
followed,  then  back  to  the  News 
and  to  the  city  desk  in  1946. 

Mr.  Starnes  was  promoted  to 
assistant  editor  then  moved  all 
the  way  up  to  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  But  the  urge  to  write 
was  strong.  His  request  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Washington  bureau  was 
granted  in  1951. 

He  spent  the  next  two  years 
in  Washington  and  the  Middle 
East. 

Recent  Capital  comments  in 
his  column  included  —  calling 
the  present  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission: 

.  .  .  the  most  ineffectual  group 
of  humans  ever  assembled  since 
the  1916  Athletics. 
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And  reflecting  on  the  highest 
office  in  the  land: 

.  .  .  every  American  lad  has 
a  fighting  chance  to  grow  up 
to  become  President.  One  or  two 
luive  made  it  without  growing 
up,  truly  a  tribute  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process. 

In  the  Spring  of  1953  he  came 
to  the  World-Telegram  as  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor. 

Mystery  Writer 

He  has  had  three  mysteries 
published.  Each  one  took  no 
more  than  a  month  to  do  and  he 
maintains  he  has  always  writ¬ 
ten  rapidly. 

“When  I  have  the  time.  I’ll 
write  my  column  quickly,  check 
it  over,  then  rewrite  it.  I  spend 
as  much  time  as  I  have  on  one,” 
Mr.  Starnes  said. 

In  general  he’s  a  day  or  two 
ahead  but  occasionally  will 
knock  out  two  in  one  day  (the 
column  appears  five  times  a 
week). 

The  ability  to  write  fast  en¬ 
ables  him  to  stay  close  to  the 
news,  which,  he  admits,  is  “a 
luxury  in  the  column  business.” 

By  way  of  Herman  Barrel¬ 
clad,  he  was  on  top  of  the  Jack 
Paar  blowup  with: 

...  I  don’t  feel  anything  ex¬ 
cept  I  got  to  take  the  rubbage 
down  before  the  refuse  collec¬ 
tors  get  here. 

And  on  the  hottest  in  headline 
murder  trials: 

Barnyard  morality  is  accepted 
in  our  culture.  In  an  earlier  time 
Dr.  Finch  might  have  discovered 
penicillin.  But  in  this  genera¬ 
tion  his  field  was  carnal  sin  and 
his  laboratory  was  an  apart¬ 
ment  with  wall-to-wall  carpet¬ 
ing. 

“Although  I  try  to  stay  cur¬ 
rent,  I  don’t  feel  any  compulsion 


to  start  stacking  up  columns  like 
cordwood.  But  I’m  close  to  the 
news  more  often  than  not.” 

New  York’s  newest  columnist 
is  37,  married,  lives  on  Long 
Island,  and  is  the  father  of  two 
boys,  ages  12  and  9,  and  one 
girl,  age  5. 

One  of  his  columns  concluded : 

The  world  is  full  of  smcUl 
boys  kicking  rocks.  Most,  I 
fancy,  have  unsuspected  well- 
springs  of  courage  waiting  to  be 
tapped  if  old  men  send  them 
once  again  to  spend  their  lives 
in  battle.  One  wonders  how  long 
it  will  be  before  we  understand 
that  brave  lads  are  too  precious 
a  coin  to  be  so  wantonly  used. 

How  does  Dick  Starnes  feel 
about  his  new  assignment? 

“I  get  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  from  writing.  I  en¬ 
joy  this  most  of  all  (his  column) 
and  never  want  to  back  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  work.” 

• 

Women’s  Section 
Written  for  Men 

Washington 

On  Monday,  Feb.  29th,  Wash- 
ing^ton  men,  including  thousands 
of  eligrible  bachelors  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  run  for  their  lives  or  to 
run  to  the  nearest  newsstand  for 
a  copy  of  the  W’ ashing  ton  Post 
which  featured  a  Leap  Day 
Issue  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Women’s  department. 

It  was  hats  off  to  the  men  in 
three  pages  of  the  For  and 
About  Women  Section.  Even  the 
masthead  was  changed  for  the 
occasion  with  the  “WO”  x’d  out 
of  “Women”,  making  it  For  and 
About  Men. 

Among  the  articles:  A  gal’s 
poll  of  He  vs.  She  voters  which 
reversed  customary  Gallup  Poll 
doorbell  ringring  techniques  by 
asking  the  politicians:  Which 
voters  do  you  prefer — men  or 
women?  Presidential  Candidates 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Hubert 
Humphrey  said  they’d  be  “Demo¬ 
cratic  about  it.” 

• 

Jeanne  Toomey  Wins 
Press  Club’s  Award 

The  Woman’s  Press  Club  of 
New  York  has  given  its  News¬ 
paper  Award  of  Merit  to  Miss 
Jeanne  Toomey  of  the  New  York 
Journal  American  for  stories  on 
the  conduct  of  Magistrate  An¬ 
thony  E.  Maglio  in  presiding 
over  an  assault  case.  The  judgre 
was  censured,  but  not  removed. 

Presentation  of  Miss  Toomey’s 
citation  was  made  at  the  71st 
anniversary  luncheon  of  the 
Woman’s  Press  Club  of  New 
York  with  nearly  800  members 
and  guests  in  attendance.  Miss 
Jessie  B.  Chamberlain  was 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Award  Ck>mmittee. 
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Stark  Memorial  Adds 
13th  Nieman  Fellow 


Thirteen,  instead  of  12,  will 
be  chosen  for  the  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowships  at  Harvard  University 
for  the  1960-61  term. 

Deadline  for  applications  is 
April  15.  The  selecting  commit¬ 
tee  will  hold  interviews  in  May. 

The  additional  man  or  wom¬ 
an  the  selecting  committee  will 
name  will  be  made  possible  by 
a  gift  of  approximately  $30,000 
to  the  original  $1,400,000  from 
Mrs.  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman  that 
established  the  foundation  in 
1938  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
Lucius  W.  Nieman,  founder  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

The  Louis  Stark  Memorial 
Fund,  turning  over  the  dona¬ 
tion,  specified  the  income  should 
be  awarded  to  a  Nieman  Fellow 
and  preferably  applied  for 
study  in  the  field  of  labor  re¬ 
porting.  If  that  is  not  possible, 
it  may  be  used  “in  other  related 
fields  or  in  some  manner  which 
will  serve  as  an  appropriate  and 
useful  memorial  to  the  late 
Louis  Stark.”  Mr.  Stark  for 
many  years  reported  labor  news 
for  the  New  York  Times. 

Nieman  fellows  receive  about 
$6,150  for  the  35  weeks  of  the 
Harvard  University  term.  This 
covers  the  $1,250  for  tuition  and 
$140  a  week  allowance. 

Additional  Stipend 

Louis  M.  I.yons,  for  21  of  its 
22  years  curator  of  the  founda¬ 
tion,  said  this  week  funds  would 
be  available  from  the  original 
Nieman  grant  to  make  up  any 
difference  between  the  Stark 
Memorial  income  and  the  usual 
costs  involved  in  a  fellowship, 
thus  making  the  addition  possi¬ 
ble.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Harvard  Corporation  treasur¬ 
er’s  investments  were  drawing 
5%%  interest. 

Through  the  years,  Mr. 
Lyons  said,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  labor  reporters 
among  the  Nieman  Fellows,  al¬ 
though,  as  in  the  case  of  sci¬ 
ence  reporters,  it  is  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  pinpoint  this  particular 
assignment.  Whether  or  not 
they  specifically  cover  labor 
news,  many  fellows  participate 
in  the  labor-management  semi¬ 
nars  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion. 

This  year  William  G.  Lam¬ 
bert,  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
is  a  Nieman  Fellow.  He  worked 
with  Wallace  Turner  on  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  series  on  the  team¬ 
sters’  union.  Mr.  Turner  was  a 
fellow  in  1958-59.  Whether  or 


not  either  of  these  men  should 
be  classified  as  a  labor  news  or 
as  an  investigative  reporter  is 
difficult  to  determine.  The  same 
is  true  of  Dominic  D.  Bonafede, 
.Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  another 
1959-60  fellow.  While  Mr.  Bona¬ 
fede  has  done  labor  news  re¬ 
porting  his  most  recent  note¬ 
worthy  assignment  was  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Florida  state 
prison  system. 

Mr.  Lyons  said  he  hopes  an 
applicant  will  be  found  this  year 
who  is  specializing  on  labor 
news  to  receive  the  first  Stark 
Fellowship. 

100  Applicants  a  Year 

Since  the  first  two  years, 
when  over  300  applied,  the 
average  number  of  candidates 
considered  by  the  selecting  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  about  100  a 
year,  according  to  Mr.  Lyons. 

On  the  selection  committee 
with  Mr.  Lyons  are  Harvard 
Prof.  Franklin  Ford  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Pinkerton,  director  of  the 
university’s  news  office,  Lenoir 
Chambers,  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  and  William 
German,  news  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

What  the  committee  looks  for, 
according  to  Mr.  Lyons,  is: 

1.  Whether  or  not  applicants 
are  first-class  newspaper  people 
with  good  records  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  They  “write  themselves 
down”  in  material  submitted. 

2.  Whether  or  not  what  they 
want  to  do  at  the  university  in 
the  future  “makes  sense”. 

•  3.  Whether  or  not  the  news¬ 
paper  for  which  they  now  work 
believes  in  their  present  abili¬ 
ties  and  has  confidence  in  their 
future  prospects.  This  is  at¬ 
tested  by  accompanying  letters 
by  editors  and  publishers  con¬ 
cerned. 

4.  Whether  or  not  they  are 
qualified  to  do  university  work. 
Most  applicants  now  have  at¬ 
tended  college  previously,  but 
that  is  not  a  requisite. 

Top  age  limit  of  an  applicant 
is  40.  Fellows  have  averaged 
l)etween  30  and  32  with  eight 
or  10  years  experience.  The 
youngest  has  been  25. 

Urban  Studies 

Government  and  politics  have 
been  favored  interests  among 
past  applicants,  but  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  choice  for  study 
at  Harvard.  This  year,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Urban 
Studies  Center  by  Harvard  and 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 


Technology,  four  fellows  de¬ 
voted  considerable  time  to  this 
field;  in  particular,  the  public 
service  potential  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  press.  They  were  John 

F.  Burby,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle;  Ralph  M.  Otwell,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  Edmund  J.  Rooney 
Jr.,  Chicago  Daily  News;  and 
Peter  Baestrup,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Baestrup  .studied  spe¬ 
cifically  the  role  of  the  press  in 
urban  development.  He  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  paper  on  the  Boston 
newspapers  and  the  influence 
they  wield.  Mr.  Rooney  special¬ 
ized  on  the  political  atmosphere 
of  the  city,  and  Mr.  Otwell 
studied  the  Negro  minority  in 
the  urban  setting.  The  course, 
covering  all  angles  of  city  life, 
is  directed  by  Prof.  Edward  C. 

Banfield,  formerly  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  and  a  one¬ 
time  newspaper  reporter. 

Others  of  this  year’s  12  were 
Thomas  L.  Dearmore,  .Mountain 
Home  (Ark.)  Baxter  Bulletin;  ,  .. 

Neil  V.  McNeil,  Seri pps- Howard  DIALOGUE  at  the  Un.y.1,^ 

-VT  w  V-  ^  T  1  of  Minnesota  recently,  JoU 

Newspapers,  Washm^on;  John  Cowl«  Jr.  (not  hi,  fafiier,  .b 

R.  Murphy,  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele-  pictured  by  error  in  E&P  Fth. 

graph  &  News;  ^bert  K.  20)  diM:u„od  newspaper  problM 

Plumb,  New  York  Times;  John  with  Philip  W.  Graham  of  tlw 

G.  Samson,  Asociated  Press,  Washington  Post.  h4r.  Cowlei  Jr. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.;  and  How-  (above)  is  vicepresident  of  IW 

ard  J.  Sochurek,  Life  magazine.  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

In  addition  there  were  five 
associate  fellows.  Three,  whose  Publishing;  Minutes 
expenses  are  met  by  the  Com-  |  |o  Newspapers 
monwealth  Fund,  came  from 

foreign  countries — V.  V.  Es-  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

waran.  New  Delhi  (India)  Hin-  Jamestown  has  a  new  ordia- 
dustan  Times;  Satoshi  Otani,  ance  which  allows  city  officials 
Tokyo  (Japan)  Sankei  Shim-  to  stop  spending  money  to  pub 
bun;  and  Shan  Shen,  Taipai  '‘sh  the  minutes  of  council  and 
(Taiwan)  China  News.  Two,  meetings, 

supported  by  the  Ford  Fund  for  After  hearing  several  personi 
Adult  Education,  were  Robert  protest  that  such  action  wonJd 
A.  Cataldo,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  interfere  with  the  public’s  ngkt 
Post-Dispatch,  specializing  in  to  know,  Mayor  Carl  F. 
sociology,  and  Paul  Perry,  Wor-  signed  the  law  and  said:  lithe 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  study-  newspapers  feel  the  law  viol^ 


Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Jamestown  has  a  new  ordia- 


ing  school  reporting. 


the  public’s  right  to  know,  they 


o-  mno  ii.  1.  1,  can  print  any  or  all  of  the 

Sinc6  1938  tn6r6  nav6  D66n  .4.  1 1* 

0/.0  i?  11  i.1.  minutes  as  a  public  service. 

262  fellows.  Of  these  14  have 

died.  There  is  a  net  active  list  .  * 

of  235.  Six  women  held  fellow:-  TTS  Wire  in  Kansas 
ships.  Two  who  married  and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

left  newspaper  work  were  Lois  Teletypesetter  service  to  afl- 
Sager  and  Charlotte  Fitzhenry. 

was  begun  Feb.  5  by  Unitoi 
of  the  Chi^tian  Science  M^i-  International.  The  net 

for,  di^.  The  three  Still  active  the  TTS 

are  Re^cca  Gro^,  editor  of  the  Missouri.  The  na- 

Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  tional-intemational  report  is ^ 

Mary  Ellen  Leary,  associate  edi-  j 

tor,  San  Francisco  News,  and  ^ 

Hazel  Holly,  last  on  the  San  c,,  .  .  *  •  i 

Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  Slianiig;  An  Airjjlane 

•  Waukegan,  ID- 

Under  a  leasing  arrangein®^' 
Honor  Meinholtz  the  Waukegan  News-Sun  no* 

'The  Veteran  Wireless  Opera-  .shares  the  use  of  Rockfoid 
tors  Association  has  bestowed  its  New'spapers’  new  twin  engin*' 
Marconi  Memorial  Gold  Medal  Beechcraft  plane  which  accoK 
on  Fred  E.  Meinholtz,  director  modates  a  pilot,  co-pilot  and 
of  communications  for  the  New  passengers.  The  plane  is  painW 
York  Times.  red,  white  and  blue. 
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Job  Switch-Around  doubt  been  writing  many  ^  • 

^  them  yourself,”  Mr.  Green  com-  LaitorS  111  Seminar 

H  W-i-o4-4-/^f  o  mented.  “I  think  this  will  affect 

kl7  l/CtrXX  my  writing,  particularly  the  A  two-week  seminar  for  man- 

form  in  which  I  set  the  story  aging  editors  and  news  editors 
Bv  Bob  Warner  paper.  of  daily  newspapers  in  20  states 

'  “This  is  a  fantastically  com-  and  the  province  of  Manitoba, 

*  .  plex  and  damned  interesting  Canada,  will  open  March  7  at 

Picture  a  large  suburban  daily  a  newspaper.  area  of  work.  I’ve  had  a  book  the  American  Press  Institute, 

wwpapcr  suddenly  awakening  William  Woestendiek,  assist-  around  the  house  for  years  Columbia  University, 

to  find  75  percent  of  its  editorial  ant  to  the  publisher,  said  it  is  called,  “Printing  for  the  Jour-  The  members  are: 

staff  shifted  around  into  one  too  early  to  draw  conclusions  nalist.”  I  never  read  it  because  Krith  o.  Ball.  Miami  (Fla.)  .Vn..*, 

taother’s  job.  about  the  experiment,  but  he  j  thought  it  was  dry  and  ur.-  Bcyerman,  Chicago  (ill.) 

Deskmen  become  copy  editors  reports  that  the  general  re-  interesting.  I’m  reading  it  now.”  RdanlT’V.  Dopson,  Miami  (Fla.) 

and  vice-versa.  Copy  editors  be-  sponse  has  been  enthusiastic.  Asked  if  he  will  be  happy  to  ^ 

come  reporters.  Reporters  go  to  “Employees  jumped  into  the  return  to  his  labor  and  crime  E^er^rit.  ”  ^  ^  ' 

makeup  while  makeup  editors  program  with  great  enthusi-  reporting  beat  in  mid-March,  Rutherford  E.  Haa*.  Dallas  (Tex.) 
find  themselves  doing  rewrite,  asm,”  Mr.  Woestendiek  said.  Mr.  Green  replied:  ’  M.  Heck,  Rockford  (ill.)  Star. 

Other  reporters  exchange  beats  “Many  of  them  produced  memos  “But  Im  not  going  back  to  HerriuBton,  Little  Rock  Arkansas 

each  have  held  for  years.  containing  suggestions  for  in-  that  beat  then.  There  will  be  a  nickok.  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 

It  sounds  like  a  managing  edi-  creased  efficiency  in  their  new  another  interchange  of  jobs  in  Press  Gasette 

tor’s  nightmare  but  happens  to  areas,  and  this  indicates  they  March  and  I’m  going  to  the  vhoTni^l'H^: 

be  just  the  cup  of  tea  for  News-  are  doing  this  work  with  a  great  night  copy  desk  where  I’ll  write  William  K.  Hosokawa,  Denver  (Colo.) 
dqr’s  managing  editor,  Alan  deal  of  interest.”  heads,  read  copy  and  correct  ^"p.tHck  .Malloy  Jr..  Johnstown  (Pa.) 

Hsthway,  who  planned  and  in-  One  such  employee,  is  Robert  spelling.  Tribune. 

itisted  such  a  general  switch-  Green,  a  prize- winning  special-  “This  should  be  interesting,  J'’  *  (Mich.) 

uound  in  mid-January  at  this  ist  in  labor  and  crime  reporting  I’m  known  as  the  worst  speller  M.  Miller,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

iMg  Island  paper.  who  also  doubles  as  a  general  on  the  paper  and  I  guess  they  ^t«iie"F."  Ormandy,  Duluth  (Mi„„.) 

fw-.-  I-  .•  rewrite  man.  In  1955,  Mr.  Green  hope  I’ll  learn  something.  News-Tribune. 

Over-.Sp«.«l,zaiion  university’s  “Well,  armed  with  a  diction- 

In  a  memo  to  the  staff  ex-  George  Polk  Memorial  Award  ary,  maybe  I’ll  make  out.”  Ben  F.  Reeves,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour- 

plsining  the  reason  for  the  two  for  outstanding  suburban  re-  •  d.  Reimert,  Allentown  (Pa.) 

month  interchange  of  jobs,  Mr.  porting,  for  a  series  of  articles  .p,  O  a* 

Hsthway  observed  that  “the  about  labor  racketeering  on  r*  3,23.11  IXCtlFCS  ^^David  i.  Rimmd,  c/et’e/aiid  (O. )  P;ai*i 

over-specialization  and  slotting  Long  Island.  Alan  .McN.  Rosers,  H'inntpeg  (Man.) 

of  editorial  employees  frequently  Up  until  Jan.  11,  After  30  Ye3rs  William  C.  Saltzman,  South  Bend 

bnngs  about  a  sort  of  blindness  was  peacefully  plying  his  trade  Tribune. 

that  leads  to  atrophy  and  per-  on  the  11  a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.  shift.  Pittsburgh  Pa  J*"  ’  (Ga.) 


paragraphs  in  every  story  and  ofifl  Npw« 

you  come  to  realize  you’ve  no  ivAlJo  dUU  iicwo 


Bv  Bob  Warner 


Picture  a  large  suburban  daily  a  newspaper. 


Krith  O.  Ball,  A/iam«  (Fla.)  News. 
Frederick  G.  Beyerman,  Chicago  (111.) 
Daily  Sewx 

R^and  W.  Dopson,  Miami  (Fla.) 


sonal  automation  devoid  of  max-  Now  he  is  a  makeup  editor  in 
imum  imagination  and  aware-  the  composing  room  on  the  tag 


nake  out.  Ben  F.  Reeves,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour- 

I  ier-Journal. 

William  D.  Reimert,  Allentown  (Pa.) 

.  .  Call. 

David  1.  Rimmd,  Cleveland  (O. )  Plain 
'  Dealer. 

Alan  McN.  Rosers,  Winnipeg  (Man.) 

Ye3rs  William  C.  Saltzman,  South  Bend 

(Ind.)  Tribune. 

_  „  Henry  H.  Schulte  Jr.,  Savannah  (Ga.) 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  News. 

Lawrence  J.  Fagan,  67,  ex-  ,  Miles  E.  Sines,  Long  Beach  (CaUf.) 

.  J.  ”,  L...  Independent,  Press-Telegram. 

ecutive  City  editor  of  the  Pitts-  Richard  W.  Smith,  Los  Angeles 

or  the  last  30  (Calif.)  Times. 

^  William  B.  Street.  Memphis  (Tenn.) 

’CU-  Ciimmercial  Appeal. 

,  ,  -  ■  _ I  H.  RoKer  Tatarian,  United  Press  In- 

■  ternational. 

Glen  Turrentine,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahtima  City  Times. 

' fW  W  Karin  J.  Walsh,  Chicago  (111.)  5iin- 

I  —  w  Times. 

^  Dunald  C.  Wilder,  Quincy  (Mass.) 

I  iWS  r  Patriot-Ledger. 


Humphries  Succeeds 
W  '  Marks  at  Atiheville 

M  IB  . .  B  B.  B.  Humphries  has  been 

Faqan  KoeberUin  named  circulation  manager  of 

the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
Leo  F.  Koeberlein,  43,  a  Press  Times,  succeeding  John  R. 


ness  of  a  newspaper  as  a  whole,  end  of  the  night  shift,  from  ^  ^  (Udif )  TiW 

known  too  many  4  a.m.  to  11:30  a.m. 

pKXi  reporters  who  don  t  have  rwi  r  o  H-  KoRer  Tatarian, 

pub-  any  idea  of  what  happens  to  Only  for  2  Memths  .  tematiotMl. 

their  copy  after  it  leaves  the  Asked  how  he  likes  the  new  ;  (0^1™)  oii/aTimo'fity 

typewriter.  job  and  hours,  Mr.  Green  offered  ' .t,  m  7-,^“""  "“'**'* 

“There  are  desk  men  who  have  an  unqualified  and  enthusiastic,  ^ Donald  c.  Wilder, 
been  too  long  from  the  street  “I  enjoy  it.”  •  ^  Patriot-Ledger. 

digging  for  a  story.  They  can  “Of  course,”  he  added,  “it’s  bKIb  • 

'  ^me  mentally  grey  while  their  only  for  two  months,  but  I  really  Hiimnlirifra  Sii 

h«r  is  still  dark  or  blonde  and  enjoy  the  kind  of  work  I’m  a*  1  ”  a  u 

shiny.  This  can  result  in  doing  now.  The  difference  be-  "XI  .Harks  at  Asnc 

t  .  tween  being  a  reporter  and  a  B.  B.  Humphr 

Mr.  Hathway  also  pointed  out  makeup  editor  is  phenomenal.  -  Koeberlein  named  circulation 

th»t  oftentimes,  through  no  “Years  ago  I  started  my  ^  the  Asheville  (N. 

fault  of  their  own,  employees  career  at  the  Jersey  Journal  as  Leo  F.  Koeberlein,  43,  a  Press  Times,  succeedin 

are  placed  in  positions  “that  a  reporter.  All  my  life  I’ve  staffer  since  1939  and  assistant  Marks,  retired. 

^  neither  bring  out  their  maxi-  worked  as  a  reporter  or  re-  to  Mr.  Fagan  since  1951,  has 

^  mum  abilities  nor  give  them  the  write  man.  Once  my  copy  passed  been  named  to  succeed  him  as 

^  oppcirtunities  to  develop  the  po-  through  the  tube  on  its  way  to  city  editor. 

^  tentialities  they  may  have.”  the  composing  room,  I  never  Many  of  the  reforms  in  Pitts-  H 

^  The  interchange,  then,  is  cal-  knew  what  happened  to  it.  You  burgh  were  direct  results  of  H  ^ 

•5  ™l>ted  to  bring  out  these  maxi-  get  so  involved  in  writing,  you  Fagan-inspired  stories  and  cam-  H  ^ 

^  mum  abilities  and  potentials  in  never  think  of  those  things.”  paigns.  Not  the  least  of  these  H  NEWSPAPER 

^  people  who  have  the  same  jobs  Mr.  Green  is  learning  about  was  his  latest  major  effort  that  ■  pHBpiiAscc 

lor  many  years,  or  who  perhaps  “those  things”  now  and  picking  started  last  May  and  continued  ■  rununiww, 

nave  never  known  anything  but  yp  a  new  vocabulary  in  the  into  mid-September— Polio  in-  ■  financial  COi 

one  type  of  newspaper  work  all  process.  A  few  weeks  as  a  make-  oculations  at  360  volunteer  H  Appreis, 

up  editor  and  he  now  talks  about  clinics  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  ■  ^ 

^  To  “the  bite,”  biting  out  material  Mr.  Fagan  was  bom  and  bred  ■  . 

Bt.  in  a  stoiV  to  make  it  conform  in  Pittsburgh.  He  began  as  a  ■ 

Mr.  Hathway  believes  the  to  the  size  of  the  newspaper  reporter  for  the  old  Tri-State  ^  TEmpIff  3 

®ift  will  widen  and  freshen  the  page,  and  spotting  “soft”  para-  News  Service  in  Pittsburgh  in  ’j  raleigh. 

outlook  of  the  participants  and  graphs,  the  sentences  in  stories  1914.  That  organization  serv-  i  igo7  McOONA 

«B-  everyone  else  on  the  paper.  It  that  are  made  up  of  words  or  iced  Pittsburgh’s  then  seven  natioh-widihisi 

Sn  I*  also  hoped  the  program  will  information  not  absolutely  es-  newspapers.  He  joined  the  Press  i  ^ 

tol  Blake  everyone  conscious  of  the  sential  to  the  story,  in  1924  when  Scripps-Howard  , 

®^*v>ll  problems  of  putting  out  “You  learn  there  are  soft  bought  the  paper. 
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6  Machines 
At  Oregon 
Journal  Plant 

Portland,  Ore. 

Work  of  erecting  six  model 
300  Comet  Linotypes  got  under 
way  in  the  Oregon  Journal  plant 
here  this  week. 

Installation  of  the  new  tape- 
operated  machines  is  another 
step  in  the  process  of  preparing 
the  two  Portland  daily  news¬ 
papers — forced  into  a  combined 
set  of  daily  editions  from  the 
Oregonian  plant  since  .start  of 
the  stereotypers  strike  Nov.  10 
— for  resumption  of  separate 
operations. 

The  six  machines,  ordered 
shortly  after  the  strike  began, 
arrived  here  February  27  after 
a  lengthy  and  circuitous  trip  as 
a  single  truckload  across  the 
continent,  dodging  the  worst 
storm  areas  and  encountering 
delays  in  unexpected  places. 

Signup  sheets  were  posted  in 
the  mechanical  departments  at 
the  Oregonian  during  the  past 
week  so  members  of  crafts  de¬ 
partment  crews,  hired  on  a 
pooletl  basis  since  Nov.  10,  could 
indicate  preference  for  the  pa¬ 
per  with  which  they  wish  per¬ 
manent  affiliation. 

Meanwhile,  Levi  S.  McDonald, 
member  of  the  stereotypers’ 
union  negotiation  committee, 
was  formally  charged  with  the 
crime  of  dynamiting  newspaper 
trucks. 

At  Salem,  Ore.,  headquarters 
of  the  Oregonian’s  circulation 
department,  someone  threw  a 
rock  through  the  window  of  the 
store-and-office  setup  and  then 
apparently  dropped  a  fire  bomb 
inside.  The  fire  wrecked  the 
quarters  used  by  six  Oregonian 
staff  members  and  caused  up¬ 
wards  of  $2500  damages.  Other 
parts  of  the  building,  used  by 
other  renters,  escaped  harm. 
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THAT'S  NO  RAG,  that's  a  very 
practical  hat,  AP's  Roy  Essoyan 
told  Premier  Khrushchev,  who  tried 
it  on  during  a  moment  of  relax¬ 
ation  in  his  tour  of  Indonesia.  Very 
good  in  the  sun,  Mr.  K  agreed. 


Brooks  Retires 
From  Ad  Post 

With  the  retirement  of  Ver¬ 
non  Brooks  because  of  poor 
health,  Charles  1.  Schwat  moved 
up  to  advertising  director  of 
the  Neiv  York  'World-Telegram 
&  Sun  this  week.  He  has  been 
director  of  retail  advertising  for 
the  last  five  years  and  has  been 
with  the  World-Telegram  since 
1927.  His  promotion  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  N.  S.  Macneish, 
business  manager. 

Mr.  Brooks  has  had  a  long 
career  in  advertising  with 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
and  has  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 


Suppressed  Suit 
Ends;  Order  Stands 

Detroit 

The  law  suit  which  nearly 
led  to  the  citation  of  Detroit 
newspapers  for  contempt  of 
court  was  settled  last  week— out 
of  court.  But  the  attorneys 
requested  that  an  order  sup¬ 
pressing  information  on  the  case 
be  kept  in  force.  The  federal 
judges  approved. 

A  contempt  citation  was 
avoided  when  the  judges  found 
recently  that  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  had  obtained  information 
about  the  case  from  sources 
other  than  the  court  files. 

• 

Dallman  Retires; 
Armstrong  Editor 

Springfield,  Ill. 

V.  Y.  Dallman,  86,  editor  of  the 
Illinois  State  Register  for  more 
than  30  years,  is'  retiring  with 
the  title  of  editor  emeritus. 

His  successor  is  James  E. 
Armstrong,  a  member  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  staff  since  1936  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  the  last  decade. 
Richard  J.  O’Neill  will  write  the 
editorials  and  edit  features  on 
the  editorial  page. 


Publisher 
Will  Fight 
TV  Action 

San  Francisco 

Plans  for  a  battle  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  against  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company’s  move 
to  purchase  a  local  television 
station  were  announced  here  by 
Charles  de  Young  Thieriot, 
president  of  the  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

The  action  involves  serious 
issues,  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
said  of  the  purchase  agreement 
NBC  has  reached  with  San 
Francisco  -  Oakland  Television, 
Inc. 

These  statements  are  aside 
from  the  loss  of  a  decade-long 
network  affiliation  lost  by 
KRON,  Chronicle  affiliate,  the 
publisher  pointed  out.  K'TVU, 
operating  from  Oakland’s  Jack 
London  Square,  is  only  two 
years  old. 

The  sale  itself  is  subject  to 
Department  of  Justice  approval 
as  well  as  the  customary  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  endorse¬ 
ment  requirement,  it  was  readily 
admitted  by  William  D.  Pabst, 
KTVU  general  manager  and 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Televi¬ 
sion’s  executive  vicepresident. 

Points  to  Decree 


Slane  to  Start 
Florida  Daily 

Pompano  Beach,  Fb, 

Plans  for  a  second  daily  newi- 
paper  in  this  community  of  23,- 
000  have  ’been  announced  by 
Henry  Slane,  publisher  of  tht 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Star wbifb 
owns  the  majority  interest  in 
the  weekly  Pompano  B#odi 
Toum  News. 

The  Town  News  will  switch  to 
twice-weekly  soon  and  will  b*. 
come  a  daily  shortly  after  June 
1.  Additions  to  the  news  build¬ 
ing  are  planned  and  new  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  installed  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  full-size  newspaper. 
Francis  Zent  will  continue  u 
publisher. 

Several  days  ago  announee- 
ment  was  made  by  T.  T.  Gore, 
president  of  the  Gore  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Ft 
Lauderdale  News,  that  a  net 
morning  daily  to  be  known  u 
the  Sun  Coast  Sentinel,  will 
start  about  April  1. 


given  from  time  to  time  as  the 
battle  against  the  sale  developt 
KTVU’s  stockholders  are  Mr. 
Pabst,  Edward  W.  Pauley,  Lot 
Angeles  oilman;  Stoddard  P. 
Johnston,  Oakland;  Ward  D. 
Ingrim,  Orinda,  Calif.,  and 
Harry  Lubcke  and  Willet  H. 
Brown,  Los  Angeles. 


Terms  of  a  consent  decree  re¬ 
quire  NBC’s  withdrawal  from 
Philadelphia.  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  is  one  of  the  major 
national  markets  for  which  NBC 
must  have  DJ  approval  for  sub¬ 
sequent  entry,  Mr.  Pabst  ex¬ 
plained. 

Mr.  Thieriot  wrapped  up  in 
three  paragraphs  his  challenge 
on  the  public’s  interest,  a  term 
customarily  found  in  FCC  re¬ 
ports  on  newspaper  moves  to 
purchase  television  stations. 

“We  are  not  going  to  stand 
still  and  let  NBC  arbitrarily 
grab  a  television  audience  we 
have  built  up  for  them  over  a 
period  of  years,’’  he  said. 

“This  attempt  to  do  so,  in 
our  minds,  raises  questions  of 
w’hether  any  television  station 
can  survive  against  economic 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  net¬ 
works. 

“These  are  serious  issues,  di¬ 
rectly  affecting  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  We  believe  these  issues 
should  be  aired,  and  we  intend 
to  take  steps  to  air  them.’’ 

Harold  See,  KRON’s  man¬ 
ager,  told  E&P  the  publishing 
company’s  views  of  public  in¬ 
terest  involvements  would  be 


Oakland  Venture 

KTVU  was  licensed  after  i 
similar  move  to  establish  u 
Oakland  television  staticm  wts 
dropped  by  a  group  includini 
Joseph  R.  Knowland,  publisher 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  ani 
Ingraham  Read,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  old  Oakland  Pod- 
Enquirer. 

Published  reports  indicated  i 
$7,500,000  tag  on  the  two-ye»- 
old  KTVU.  A  $6,000,000  offer 
was  rejected,  it  was  claimed. 

A  $16,000,000  KRON  offer  re 
portedly  was  rejected,  b« 
Chronicle  sources  continued  »■ 
lent  even  on  whether  any  offer 
has  been  made. 

• 

Honor  Decade  Editor 

Harrisonbubg,  Vi 

J.  R.  Lineweaver,  dean  of  the 
Daily  News-Record  news  stall 
was  given  an  editorial  page  sa¬ 
lute  in  the  Decade  of  Progress 
edition,  which  he  edited  for  tk 
fifth  time.  He  begfan  with  the 
paper  during  World  War  L  The 
edition  of  58  pages  was  the  lait 
est  ever  published  by  the  News- 
Record,  one  of  the  Harry  »- 
Byrd  Jr.  newspapers. 
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Shop  Talk 


(Cont blind  from  imge  80) 

United  States.  They  have  tried 
to  carry  a  sizeable  budget  of 
Latin  American  news  in  their 
newspapers.  These  men  usually 
litve  been  leaders  in  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  and 
largely  through  their  efforts  we 
believe  there  has  been  a  notice¬ 
able  increase  in  the  volume  of 
Latin  American  news  appearing 
in  the  U.  S.  press.  (Of  course, 
Fidel  Castro  has  had  something 
to  do  with  increasing  interest 
in  the  whole  Latin  American 
area  in  the  last  year.) 

Now  that  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  “discovered”  Latin 
America  again  for  millions  of 
U.  S.  newspaper  readers  per¬ 
haps  some  of  our  editors,  in¬ 
cluding  our  wire  service  editors, 
will  try  again  to  serve  up  a 


palatable  and  a  regular  dish 
of  significant  Latin  American 
news. 

The  men  at  the  Assembly  had 
a  good  question  to  ponder: 
Which  comes  first,  the  news  or 
the  interest  in  that  news? 

• 

3lh  Travel  Award 

Chicago 

Lucia  Lewis,  Chicago  Daily 
News  travel  editor,  has  been 
selected  for  the  Mark  Twain 
award  for  the  best  single  travel 
article  in  1959,  marking  the  fifth 
time  she  has  won  this  prize.  She 
has  serv’ed  as  travel  editor  for 
17  years. 

• 

Powers  Appointed 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  has 
been  named  ad  representative  in 
North  America  for  the  Bermuda 
Mid-Ocean  News,  Bermuda 
News  Pictorial,  and  Bermuda 
Skyliner. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY  |  ARIZONA  NBWSPAPTO  PropertiM 

"ABerica’*  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker”  i  Dean  Sellers.  6Z5  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ari- 
1$  Warerly,  Detroit,  Mi^.  TO.  6-5864  zona.  Affiliate  of  Cummina  Trust  Go. 


AAOOMPETENT  appraisals  and  ctm- 
siititions;  confidential  brokerage;  30  ! 
Tcin  of  honest  dealing.  Arthur  W.  j 
SfjpM,  62S  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
S,  Cslifomia. 

OUS  BROCHURE  explains  what  you  j 
hm  to  do  to  buy  or  sell  a  California  . 
Of  Arizona  newspaper  property.  It’s 
7«in  for  the  asking.  GABBllRT  & 
HANOOCK.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  | 
Einrside,  California.  | 

WB  HAVE  sound  buyers  for  Southern  I 
dailies  .  ,  .  ready  to  move.  Would  ; 
be  glad  to  discuss  these  with  you  in  | 
eoaUenre.  Newspaper  Service  Co., 
be.,  408  S.  Bonita  Dr..  Panama  City, 
norida.  I 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  I 
bon  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person- 
flitr  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
it  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
lellbK. 

„  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  | 
8«  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich,  i 

Vernon  V.  Paine  | 

■  TO  most  active  broker  salesman  ; 
la  California.  He  handles  only  quality  i 
■wwwiapers.  He  can  get  a  good  newa- 
WWr  for  you — daily,  semi-weekly,  1 
watUy.  I 

b  15  months  he  sold  the  following 
taiifomia  papers : 

Valley  Times 

(San  Fernando  Valley  daily) 

Sierra  Madre  News 
San  Dimas  Preea 
Azuaa  Herald-Glendora  Press 
Highland  Messenger 
Camarillo  News 

to  him :  P.O.  Box  266,  Upland, 
^oraia.  With  L.  H.  PAINE,  broker. 

JOU  CANT  beat  midwest  newspapers 
w.it^lity.  Herman  Koch,  2923  Vir- 
IbU  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  j 

CONmEN-nAL  INPORMA’nON 
*  D  Newsimper  Properties 
"•  “•  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

,  WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
jW*  A.  Snyder,  2234  Bast  Romneya 
j?™-  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite. 
'“TO:  KEystone  3-1361. 


MAY  BROTHiniS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  < 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

There  is  no  substitute  for  experience! 
Valuations  of  newspapers,  subsidiaries, 
television,  radio  and  syndicates — for  tax 
and  other  inirposes.  More  than  200 
in  31  States  to  date.  Comprehensive 
reports  submitted.  By  mail  if  desired. 
Qualified  expert  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSE3I 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y, 

Publications  for  Sale 

FLORIDA  WESJKLIES.  4  in  Central 
norida.  “Your  norida  Broker”  A.  C. 
Santo,  742  N.  Mills  St.,  Orlando,  na. 


Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  ft  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES.  Suite  600-601.  6881  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  2S,  California. 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  ABC  with 
Job  Shop.  Grossing  over  '75,000,  other 
Intereata  reason  for  selling.  Write  Box 
711,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Nat’l.  Trade  Journal  $  15,000* 
2  weeklies.  Job 

ft  Radio  150,000* 

Small  Weekly  30,000* 

Met-Suburban  Weekly  8,000* 
Small  Daily  125.000* 

Met-Weekly  42,000* 


PAUL  H. 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
MEDIA  BROKEIRS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale  Publications  Wanted 

SUCCESSFUL  PRINT  SHOP  in  Finger  TRADE  JOURNALS  or  specialty  pub- 
Lake  Region  in  New  York  State :  good  lications.  Or  will  print  and  mail  youra. 
equipment;  long  lease;  no  letter  preea  Replies  confidential.  Investigate.  Box 
competition.  Johnson  and  Lynch,  '  901,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 

Brokers,  Penn  Yan,  New  York.  Phone  —  - - - - — 

_  ESTABUSHES)  MEDIUM  OR  SMALL 
DAILY,  GROSSING  UP  TO  $750,- 

PROETTABLE.  deep  South  weekly 

newspaper  and  job  shop.  Official  county  trea^  t-^fidentially.  Box  1016,  Editor 

organ  in  growing  town  of  4,600  popu-  «  tTiwiwner. _ 

Intion.  Trade  center  for  wide  area.  ;  _ 

Grossed  $50,000  last  year.  Large  build-  PUBLICATION  WANTED.  Weekly  or 
ing.  Box  914,  Elditor  ft  Publisher.  monthly.  Circulation  over  60,000.  State 

- iige.  distribution  area,  staff  size,  last 

TWO  WEEKLY  paper  operation  in  R^T  in’lT " 

Eastern  New  York  State ;  grossing  ,  Box  1017,  Editor  ft  Publmher. 

about  $50,000:  equipment  excellent:  i  „  ,  „  . 

growing  steadily,  good  reason  for  sell-  ;  Uooks-lnagasunes 

ing;  long  lease;  $15,000  will  handle.  ' 

Johnson  and  Lynch,  Broke^,  New-  HARPER  BOOKS 

fiel^w  Y^PhonejITTTS^ _  FOR  WRITERS 

^e^  gJSJ  t^™’^x^eptkm^irwrii  EFFTCnVB  FEATORE  WRITING 
equipped.  $45-50,000  gross,  owner  Clarence  A. 

wishes  to  retire,  about  t-i  down.  Box  accompanying  WORKBOOK.  $1.75 

1008,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  BUSINESS  JOURNALISM 

~~~  Julien  ESfenbein,  $6.75 

w  mjifKLY  in  Central  Eflchigan  grosses  rr APPim  a 

about  $20,000;  building  included;! 
equipment  adequate;  agricultural  com-  _ 

munity;  total  $24,500:  $8,000  will  han-  49  East  33  St.,  New  York  16 

die.  Johnson  and  Lynch,  Brokers,  Penn  „  .  ^  . 

Yan,  New  York.  Phone  1726-M.  Business  Opportunities 

IF  PRICES  SEEM  HIGH  j  NATIONAL  TRADE  MAGAZINE  will 

so  is  imtential  of  these  California  consider  merger  to  effect  savings  with 
operations.  !  another  independent.  Have  successful 

selling  effort,  own  printing  facilities. 

1.  Weekly-shopper  combo  in  growing  Principals  only.  Write  in  confidence. 
Bay  Area  city.  ’59  return  about  12%  Box  1013,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

'  on  $250,000  gross.  Required  $100,000 

I  rash.  Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

2.  Controlling  interest  of  weekly  |  UP  TO  $10,000  to  invest  in  weekly  or 

I  grossing  over  $160,000,  making  money,  1  small  daily.  West  preferred.  News- 
'  $36,500  cash.  One  of  better  Northern  man,  30.  wants  active  position,  on 
I  California  communities  within  hour  of  either  salary  or  percentage  bcmia,  to 
I  8*an  Francisco.  ,  learn  complete  operation ;  arrangements 

1  flexible,  ^x  923,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 

3.  Complete  offset  plant  in  burgeon- - 

ing  mi^e-to-up^r  income  city  near  ;  -  PUBLIC  RELATTONS  HY- 

^  M5"o0o'  ‘"'“ideri'tg  modest  5-figure 

k  fantastic.  $63,000,  investment  as  partner  in  Elast  Coast 
about  hair  cash.  California  daily  or  weekly.  Seeks 

1  A  M.wi.1  n  community  with  unusual  civic  pride, 

^  ^“*1*  5^’  vitality.  Solid  news  and  business  writ- 

plant,  ^ng,  editing  background.  Goal :  broad 
■  se.s.uuu,  -scVc  down.  community  service  in  responsible  cre- 

I  -  T.--  ui-i.j  i  ative  capacity.  Box  1027,  Editor  ft 

5.  Printer-pub.  in  isolated  coast  town  Publisher 

of  2.300  shows  50%  net  on  $22,000  j  - L  - 

gross.  Asking  $31,000.  third  down.  IVe  ,  :ve*xi7GD ade'D*  GE'nx/¥r'*E*G 

have  others,  tell  us  what  you’re  looking  ive, WSr  Ar fclf  9C,HV1U5S 

for.  Don  C.  Matchan.  c/o  Bill  Krause 

Co.,  130  Main,  Los  Altos.  California.  Features  Wanted 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

I  UP  TO  $10,000  to  invest  in  weekly  or 
!  small  daily.  West  preferred.  News¬ 
man,  30.  wants  active  position,  on 
either  salary  or  percentage  bcmis,  to 
.  learn  complete  operation  ;  arrangements 
flexible,  ^x  923,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 

I  NEWS  -  PUBLIC  RELATTONS  HY- 
BRID,  39,  considering  modest  5-flgure 
investment  as  partner  in  Elast  Coast 
or  California  daily  or  weekly.  Seeks 
community  with  unusual  civic  pride, 
vitality,  ^id  news  and  business  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  background.  Goal :  broad 
community  service  in  responsible  cre- 
j  ative  capacity.  Box  1027,  Editor  ft 
I  Publisher. 

i  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Wanted 

WRJTEatS  WANTED 
for  assigned  articles.  Department  7, 
5228  Irvine  Ave.,  N.  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Syndicates  •  Features 

WE  BOOST  Farmerette  Circulation. 
'  Tops  for  reader  response.  Women  write 
I  enjoy  letters— HOUSE  OF  GRAVES, 
i  905  N.  Fifth,  Springfield.  Illinoia. 

I  MEET  THE  STARS  .  .  . 

I  of  Broadway,  TV,  movies,  in  Sardis, 
in  their  dre^ng  rooms  backstage, 
in  their  homes.  One  feature  a 
I  week  wy glossy.  Reasonable  rates. 

I  EV>r  sarnies  write  Box  1034,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Ptibliaher. 


WEEKLY  near  Philadelphia,  gross  ,  WRITERS  WAOTED 
about  $20.000 ;  trood  buildinfr  included.  aasiflrned  articlee.  Department  7, 

priced  at  $25,000:  sufficient  eouipment:  522S  Irvine  Ave.,  N.  Hollywood.  Calif. 
$12,500  down.  Johnson  and  Lynch,  | 

Brokers,  Penn  Yan,  New  York.  Phone  ,  Syndicates  •  Features 

1726-M.  - 

WE  BOOST  Farmerette  Circulation. 

RAPTOLV  f^WINO  V^LV  O..!,,  j  JX 'T«SS::HOUsE"br  "SrAVZA 

So.?™"/”. "m*  S  1 «“  X-  "'O-  _ 

$25,000  down.  Fine  plant,  daily  po-  I  _ _ 

tential.  Hurry!  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  MEET  THE  STARS  .  .  . 

-i  crV-.  ^  of  Broadway,  TV,  movie,,  in  Sardis. 

Dr.,  Anaheim.  California.  dreaaing  rooms  backstage. 

in  their  homes.  One  feature  a 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  EXCELLENT  '  week  wyglossy.  Reasonable  rates. 
WEEaCLY  IN  $150,000  gross  class,  fine  i  Por  samples  write  Box  1034,  Edi- 
plant.  sacrifice  at  $120,000  with  $35,000  |  tor  ft  Publisher, 
down.  Bailey-Kr^biel,  Box  88,  Norton,  ^ 

Kansas.  PreM$  Engineer$ 

rvTTftTT'i^v  a  vT  VI'  Newspapcp  PrcBs  InstaJlationa 

non^g^n?  MOVING— REPAIRINO-TRUCKING 

State  _w_eekly  grossing  $42,0()0.  _Sound.  F.vuM-t  ftervire— WnrlH  Wide 


Atlanta 
Chicago 
New  York 
San  FVancisco 


Please  address: 
1182  W.  Peachtree 
Atlanta  9.  Ga. 


,  profitable  property,  unopposed.  Sensible  i 
price:  $13.5()0  down  handles.  Write  i 
fully!  DIAL.  15  Waverly,  Detroit  3.  ! 
Michigan. 

I  UN-OPPOSED  county  seat  twice-a- 
I  week  in  rapidly  growing,  substantial 
area.  Chart  Area  11.  Groaaing  and 
Paying  substantial  return  on  $150,000. 
$45,000  down.  Box  1018.  EMitor  ft 
:  Publisher.  j 

Publications  Wanted 

'  WANTED  TO  BUY,  lease,  or  manage,  I 
any  sized  weekly  operation.  Thirty  ^ 
j  years’  experience,  ample  capital.  Any  ' 
I  area  considered.  Thoroughly  familiar 
I  with  all  phases  of  newspaper  and 
printing  production.  Write  ^x  920,  ; 
'  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
65-59  Friuikfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9775 

UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Eh-eot — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goss  Elatbeda 
Rotaries— Tubulars 
Cylinders 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Phone  GEhieva  8-3744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  City 

NEWSPAPER  EatECTORS.  INC. 
Ekrecting-Planning-Repair 
122  Maple  St.,  Islip,  New  York 
Juniiier  1-8074 

E>ecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird.  Gen’l.  Mgr. 


[Editor  &  publisher  for  March  5,  1960 


E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Composing  Room 


Get  More  for  Your  $$$$ 

RECONDITIONED 

INTERTYPE  MACHINES 

— By  factory  trained  mechanics — 
Fine  Operatinir  Condition 
Priced  for  Quick  Sale 
3 — MODEL  C-4  Machines,  Serial  Num¬ 
bers  16900 — and  15500 — each  with  latest 
type  Pedestal  Base,  4  mairazines,  4 
molds,  mold  cooler,  ftas  or  electric  pot, 
AC  motcn*  (1  with  Centerint;  and 
QuaddinK  attachment). 

It  Will  Pay  You  To  Inquire! 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 

136  Church  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

INTERTYPE  MODEL  G4.4SM,  serial 
16600-F,  2  full  length  90  channel — 2 
split  73  diannel — 4  split  34  channel — 
sbc  mold  disk  with  six  molds,  electric 
pot,  saw,  blower,  quadder,  110  volts. 
Now  in  daily  operation.  Write:  Box 
817,  Elditor  and  Publisher. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  "Aak  the 
man  who  usee  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
none  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature.  L.  &  B.  Salee  Co.,  Box  560, 
Phones  27  and  96,  Elkin,  N.  C.  World’s 
largest  distributor  of  Newspaper  Form 
Trucks. 

Press  Room 


DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubular  deck 
with  long  side  frames,  2  to  1  model. 
Available  now. 

GOSS  3-units,  arch  type,  double  folder, 
22%"  cut-off,  color  hump,  reverse 
cylinder,  end  feed.  No.  1341,  75  H.P. 
AC,  C-W  drive,  two  CAPCO  fountains. 
Available  March. 

DUPLEX  tubular,  16-i>age,  2  to  1 

model.  No.  359.  40  H.P.  AC,  C-W 
drive,  color  fountains,  complete  stereo¬ 
type,  mat  roller.  Available  April. 

CLINE- WBSTINGHOUSB:  30  H.P.,  75 
H.P.,  AC,  drives.  Available  now. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC:  30  H.P..  .50 
H.P.,  100  H.P.,  AC,  drives.  Available 
now. 

CUTLER-HAMMER :  newspaper  con¬ 
veyors,  6-wipe,  Standard  duty,  t/4  H.P. 
clearing  motors.  Available  now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Ne^-epaper  Press  Erectors** 

11164  Sfttiooy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 

Delivered  new  1948-19i53  Pull  Color 
Flexibility  —  Complete  Stereo  —  A.C. 
Drive.  Located:  Texas.  | 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590 

82  PAGE  GOSS  with  FULL  COLOR 
Good  mechanical  condition — 22%"  cut¬ 
off — Also  3  Ton  Metal  Pot,  Pump  and 
Pony_  Autoplate.  Color  unit  enables 
printing  up  to  16  straight  or  32  col¬ 
lect  with  color  or  up  to  24  pagee  with 
full  color.  Can  be  seen  running — 
available  in  1961.  Write  for  samples 
and  full  information. 

NEWS  DISPATCH 
Michigan  City.  Indiana 
Phone  Triangle  4-7211 


Prms  Room 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  16  page  long  i 
frame  model  complete  with  stereo  and  i 
;  A/C  Drives.  j 

’  Duplex  Tubular  Combination  %  and 
I  FVdder. 

^  16-82  Semi  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Heavy  Design 
’  Unit  Type  preesure  ink  fe^  color 
rails  power  roll  hoist  dual  delivery  re¬ 
built  A/C  Drive  stereo  oiAional. 

i  FLATBEDS 

Twin  Model  E  Duplexes  Nos.  1603  I 
and  1604. 

Model  E  Duplex  No.  1503  like  new  ' 

I  had  little  use 

I  Goss  Cox-O-Typc  j 

Model  AB  Duplex  j 

All  flatbeds  complete  with  motor  and  j 
controls,  rollers,  chases,  clamps,  etc. 

MAT  ROLLERS  | 

Hoe  Monarch  II  Heavy  i 

Scott  Heavy  Duty  ] 

Duplex  Tubular  Medium  i 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Hammond  8-col.  Flat  Caster  Gas 
Nolan  Radial  Arm  Router  RR  7 
Monomelt  Rotary  Planer  C-1  extra  > 
knife  I 

'  Goes  Curved  Router 
Six  steel  wheel  turtles  { 

Rebuilt  Sta-Hi  Scorcher  i 

6-8-10-12  foot  steel  imposing  surfaces 
Ttd>ular  Router 

Vacuum  Back  Tubular  Casting  Box 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Plate  Finidier  for  22% 
with  vacuum  back  Casting  Box 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Plate  %aver  Latest 
Model  with  hold  down. 

21  Pony  Autopiate 

!  UPECO,  INC. 

760  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J, 

I  Gikieva  8-3744 


SCOTT  PRESS— 211/2" 

6  Units — Double  Folder — 2  D.C.  Press 
Drives — on  Sutatructure  with  3  Arm 
Reels  or  End  Fed.  Will  Sell  all  or  part. 
Priced  attractively  with  6  months  for 
removal. 

Located :  Chicago- American. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590 


Goss  4  Unit  Tube 
Scott  5  Unit  Press 
Goss  3  Unit  Press 
Hoe  32  Page  Press 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  he. 

415  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 

MU  2-5164 


16  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 

2  to  1  Model — A.C.  Drive — Stereo. 
Located:  San  Diego.  Available  March. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690 

76 


COLOR  ! ! ! ! 

3  UNIT  HOE 

with  1  color  cylinder  and  3  Pancoast 
Color  Coupler — Double  Folder — 22% " — 
on  Substructure  —  with  Reels  and 
I  Pasters — A.C.-Drive — ^Located :  Florida. 

BEN  SHULMAN^SOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690 

CHIPPING  BLOCKS  all  size  diameter. 
A  C  motor  press  drives  all  sizes. 
Unitubular  and  Tubular  roll  arms. 

Roll  arms  for  semi-plate  units. 
Quarter-page-folders. 

Geo.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  12-page  deck 
Type  color  reverses  and  aux.  fountains 
I  complete  with  stereo  and  A/C  Drives. 
I  J.  Weiss  Printers,  26  Bruen  St.,  New- 
1  ark.  New  Jersey. 


Pr«M*  Room 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 223/4" 

5  Identical  Octuple  Presses 

Each  Press  consists  of  4  Steei  Cylinder, 
Roller  Bearing  Units  with  1  Unit 
Reversible  and  1  Color  Cylinder.  Heavy 
Duty  3  to  2  Double  Folders  with  C-H 
Conveyors,  3  Arm  Reels  and  Automatic 
Tensions.  Trackage  and  Turntable. 
Steel  Floor  Decking.  Color  Fountains. 
Located ;  Boston  Herald-Traveler. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690 


O  Hoe  32  Page  Magazine  Rotary  Press, 
Product  11x16%,  2  colors  one  side, 
1  color  reverse.  Additional  folds 
added  for  digest  size  books. 

O  Model  8  Linotype,  gas  pot,  A.C. 
motor. 

o  Vandercook  full  page  proof  press, 
o  Vandercook  model  320,  size  20x27 
proof  press. 

O  Hill-Curtis  full  page  saw,  router  & 
jigsaw, 

o  Hacker  plate  rectifier, 
o  51x76  Hamilton  steel  stone  on  metal 
frame  with  398  8%xl3  galleys, 
o  Hoe  double  plate  tail  cutter — 21 
O  Hoe  stereotype  saw, 

APEX  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
CO..  INC. 

210  Elizabeth  Street 
New  York  City  12  WO  6-0070 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 

2  to  1  Model — Double  Folder  A.C. 
Drive — Complete  Stereo  including  Mat 
Roller.  Located:  Kentucky. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690 


GOSS  4  and  6  unit  presses,  roll  arms 
each  end  of  press,  one  on  substructure 
with  2  color  cylinders,  22%"  cut-off. 
AC  drive*. 

Two  Scott  Unit*  with  color  cylinders, 
can  be  used  with  any  press  with  22% " 
cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


2  20  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESSES 

2  to  1  Models— Twinned  and  Cross-as¬ 
sociated — A.C.  Drive*.  Comp.  Stereo. 
Located:  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram. 

BEN  SHULM^AN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590 
32  PAGE  GOSS 

Single  width  decker  type  press,  with 
color  hump,  22%"  cut-off,  relHiilt  motor 
and  overiiauled  folder.  Available  now. 
Gives  very  good  print  job— copies  of 
pai>er  available  on  request.  U.  F.  Gyde, 
THE  DAILY  NEWS.  Garden  Grove, 
California. 

8-PAGE  DUPLEX  flatbed  press,  com¬ 
plete.  Excellent  condition,  carefully 
maintained.  Does  first-rato  printing 
job.  J.  Osborn,  Yuma  Daily  ^n, 
Yuma,  Arizona. 


Pr«M*  Room 


HOE  PRESSES^ 

23  9/16"  CUTOFF 
Web  No.  1850 

Z  Pattern— 3  units  and  1  folder 

Web  No.  2476 

Vertical  Pattern — 3  units  and  I  (oUe 

Web  Nos.  2358.  2359, 

2360,  2361 

Straight  Pattern — 12  units  and  4  foMa 

Available  June  I,  I960 


THE  MONTREAL  STAR, 
MONTREAL,  CANADA 


GOSS  8  UNIT  PRESS,  DKIB 
'TYPE :  23-9/16"  cutoff :  two  color  fa» 
tains,  reverse  cylinder,  2  cotors  nl 
black:  double  folder:  24-pag*  in  ilv 
of  2,  48-page  collect:  64*  paper  id. 
end  feed;  AO  drives.  RICHARDeOK. 
SOVDE  CO..  INC.,  700  South  Fosrt 
Street,  Minneapolis  15,  MinnenU. 

Stereotype 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  Standard  Cdt 
ing  Box  with  pump.  No  reanadii 
offer  refused  for  this  oquiiiment  Bslb 
more  Correopondent,  3CT  N.  (lay  St 
Baltimore  2,  Maryland. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PJtBSSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
BIAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  HXJUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  idlll 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MAOHINEB  _ 
TBLErYPESETTBR  BQUIPMBff 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollm 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

,  422  West  8th _ Kansas  (Xtr  S,  Ms 

Linotypes — Intertype* — I<idloe*_ 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATTTB 
136  Church  St,  New  York  7,  H.  !■ 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  G®*  ¥ 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  whea  *» 
able.  Northern  Machine  Wocti.  O 
,  N.  4th  St.,  Fhila.  6,  Pa. _ 

NEBID  PAGE  ROUTER,  semi,  2»^ 
cutoff.  7/16"  plate.  Brueggeman,  WJ 
em  Virginia  Sun,  Arlington,  Vutm 
Ja  4-3000.  _ _ _ 

USED  Rotogravure  Presses  (mini^ 
4  units)  all  electric  compleU. 
price  and  full  information.  Box  IPt 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  8  PAGE  FLATBEDS 

2 — Duplex  Models  AB — Located : 

N,  Carolina — Salt  Lake  City. 

j  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590 


SURPLU.S  equipment? 
NEED  EQUIPME.NT? 
USE  E&P 

MACHINERY  COLUMNS 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  5,  1 


r 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Ailmininlrntiva 

Ditplay  Advertiting 

Editorial 

Editorial 

irMT^nr  RETAIL  SALESMAN  who  can  really  THE  REPORTER  we’re  seeking’  prob- 

TRAVELIN0  AUDITORS  sell  and  develop  amall  accounts  into  ably  now  works  on  a  small  daily  or  on 

''  consistent  advertisers.  Strong  on  si>eo>  a  weekly  in  Sooth  Carolina  or  Georgia, 

-no  -..-.nuiional  amociation  of  nub-  layouts.  City  population  60.000.  Ho  has  two  or  throe  ytmru'  experience. 

T®®  .liters  ^ood  Starting  sslary  and  excellent  He  wants  to  work  on  a  larger  news- 


liAm.  advertisers  and  advertising 
^sciM  invites  applications  for  i>o«i- 


working  conditions.  Insurance  and  paper  where  there  is  room  for  advance- 


ita  ^ee  staff  of  travriing  ""“"y  °*****’  b^eftts.  Aggressive,  grow-  ment,  and 
“52-.^  tuitions  offer  oppor-  Chart  Area  7.  Replies  aggressive,  growing  organization.  He  is 

“■I**®™-  Tner^  _ .?5?..  confidential.  Box  836,  Eklitor  and  Pub-  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  and 


wants  to  be  a  part  of  an 


.jsity  for  salaries  and  security. 

Sitaiiive  travel  is  required. 


the  challenge  of  operating  a  bureau  In 
a  small  city  where  he  must  make  de- 


.  •  ketnraen  oa  nnH  Kft-  COPT  WRITER  and  layout  director  cisions  and  serve  as  a  i>ersonal  repre- 

fh'ot  f^cliides  HPCMintinir  ex’  ideas  for  retail  advertising  de-  sentative  of  newspaper  management. 

5;SS^"tro^"en"abiliry“ST^^T^^^^^  Man  or  wot^n.  ^ary.  Box  809,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

ant  clientele’  refer-  Commission.  Encloee  clippings.  If  mak-  - 

S2.?S^»i‘irstlnd  tbirSu^’in^esti-  j"*  REPORTER,  n^  or  woman,  for 

tor  &  Publisher.  county  seat  weekly.  General  news,  fea- 

^*“®**‘  - - turM.  'Thft  JotirnAl.  VbirwIcA.  Tllinraa. 


stand  thorough  invest!-  Bo.  .OZ.  ^RT^.^rn^  f^orr^i^.  fS^ 

.  .  LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  with  Journal,  a^ka,  IlUnoia  equipped  plant  in  beautiful 

Saessiful  applicants  will  be  given  E’inger  Lakes  region.  The 

ttoroogh  training  couise  before  assign-  ^permanent.  '  Complete  details’^n  OUTSTANDING  Southern  Evening  and  man  we  want  must  lead  a 

nnt  to  field  work.  If  you  are  inter-  S  Sunday  newspaper  (25,000  circulation  good  staff,  bo  versaUle  and 

ntol.  write  us  with  complete  informa-  ^  class)  has  opening  for  aggressive  edi-  enthusiastic.  Send  full  in- 

tioa  regarding  your  experience,  length  leiegrapn,  isaatiua,  JMew^  Hampoblre.  torial  man  sedting  an  opportunity  for  formation  to  G.  B.  Wil- 

,( time  in  various  positions,  age.  rea-  Qpryw.T  vnrrrriM  fc  advancement.  Prefer  journalism  grad-  liams.  Eklitor.  The  Geneva. 

UM  for  wishing  to  change  positions.  SfS  iSi  opening  for  woman’s  editor  New  York.  Times. 

St  Your  letter  will  be  considered  in  at  above  average  salary.  Chart  Area 

mfidence.  Interviews  by  appointment  noyaus,  iwiitor  A  flioiisner^ _  State  your  specific  qualifications - 

aJy.  Box  1031,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^  including  classified,  for  daUy  WrS  EDITOR  to  team  with  veteran 

_ _ newspapers  in  Chart  Areas  6.  7.  8  ^MUher  ‘'^‘®r  in  achieving  new  heights  for 

Cirrulatinn  n"d  Rocky  Mountain  states.  Write  “  ““  Publisher.  competiuve,  ^id  7,000  circulation  New 

_  fully.  Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  York  daily  in  sound  economic,  pro- 

VTPFRIENCED  voung  district  mM  ’  South  Dearborn.  Chicago,  Illinois.  YOUNG  MAN:  If  you  are  a  real  news,  greasive  area.  Exceptional  future  as- 

2a  feceUmt  Srortunity  man,  competent  with  both  writing  and  sured  dedicated,  all  around  crafteman, 

WWl  initiative,  itxceiient  opportunity  invsm'rroTXIf!  cST.X'SMS'Kr  _ staff  leader,  read,  to  root,  heln  create 


CONNECTICUT  p.m.  daily  needs  ca¬ 
pable  deskman  with  flair  for  editing 
and  good  headlines.  Please  detail  ex¬ 
perience.  Replies  in  confidence.  Write 
Box  933,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIEINCED  DESKMAN  and  ex- 
lorienced  reporter  on  36,000  Chart  Area 
11  daily.  Box  917,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

An  aggressive  afternoon 
daily  (11.000)  which  em¬ 
phasizes  news  has  immedi¬ 
ate  opening.  Modem,  well- 
equipped  plant  in  beautiful 
Finger  Lakes  region.  The 
man  we  want  must  lead  a 
good  staff,  be  versatile  and 
enthusiastic.  Send  full  in¬ 
formation  to  G.  B.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Editor,  'The  Geneva, 
New  York,  Times. 


Circulation 


g~m~  .  a  -  m  f  AiJifnoe,  ivi9|ni«s  connueiiLiiu. 

ne^apers  in  Oi^  Ar^  ®’  J’l*  Box  907,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
and  Rocky  Mountain  states.  Write 
fully.  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 


t,  idmce.  Write  experience,  educa¬ 
te  and  salary  requirements.  R.  M. 


ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN 
WANTBJD  NOW 


man,  comiietent  with  both  writing  and  sured  dedicated,  all  around  craftsman, 
pictures,  there  is  a  fine  career  awaiting  staff  leader,  ready  to  root,  help  create 
you  with  prize  winning  Illinois  daily.  A.-1  product.  Fine^plant,  profit  sharing. 


oSLinhntham  lloewell  Dailv  Record  want  an  experienced  ad  man  Pleasant  working,  living  conditions  in  other  benefits.  Give  full  bukgrcmnd, 

S!5ISi  ’  ’  who  can  lay  out  gocd  copy  and  is  growing,  prosperous,  friendly  city,  experience,  references,  starting  salary. 

Box  1000,  Editor  &,  Publisher. 


SMvell,  New  Mexico. 
FIHJ)  SUPERVISOR. 


who  can  lay  out  good  copy  and  is  growing,  prosperous,  friendly  city. 

_ promoting  all  the  time.  Prefer  man  Libera]  stsirting  pay,  profit  sharing. 

Competent  handle  job  work  eati-  free  insurance,  merit  raises,  increasing 


0104^0  plus  travel  expense,  bonus 
bOMlits.  Give  age,  education,  experi- 
mtL  Box  100$.  E^tor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation-Promotion 


c/o  Nashua  Reporter.  Nashua,  Iowa,  view  will  be  arranged. 
Phone  3071  days;  7871  ni^ts.  _ _ 


FIEU)  SUPERVISOR  Competent  handle  job  work  eeti-  free  insurance,  merit  raises,  increasing  - - -  - -  - - - 

ten  dir^  roadmen,  dealers.  agenU,  "“tea.  &TOllent  salary  plus  commas-  rewnsibility  and  reward.  Write  de-  EDITOR  who  wants  to  grow  with 
ngming.  evening,  Sunday  100.000.  ®"^c“l*^0'i  -shopper  field,  tails  trailing  experience  to  Box  916.  aggressive  daily  in  dynamic  area,  di- 

Snring  region  Chart  Area  8  Start  Cedar  F^ls,  Iowa.  Call  m-  write  owner.  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  personal  Inter-  rect  and  train  staff  of  4.  Want  fresh, 
nSw^O  plus  travel  expense,  bonus,  ^  bright  appiwh,  bsavy  local  and  photo. 

bOMlits.  Give  age.  education,  experi-  days,  7871  ni^U. - - -  jjurt  bo  a^  and  wilUng  to  dele^ 

tea  Box  1006,  Editor  &  Publisher.  CLASSIFIED  and  display  advertising  gECIWIING  RETOKTIKS-Male  and  S^er.”*  ' 

f.  t  •  a  M-  salesmen  and  managers  needed.  Write  Ecniale.  Jote  available  from  Coast  to  - - 

Lirculatton-rromoUon  PNPA  2717  N  Front  St  Harrisburg  Coest.  Send  reMUmes,  location  prefer-  '  _ 

'  Painsylvania  '  ^noe,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill  BDITORIAL  and  reportortal  personnel 

DYNAMIC  PROMO’TION  MANAGER  ,  - ^ - ^  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E.  —male  and  female— need^  on  P™n- 

gm  or  wwnan,  hot  aa  pistol  in  ideas  OPPORTUNITY  for  aggressive  ad  .  St.,  Oiicago  2.  Illinois.  ^Iv^a  tePers.  Write  P^A,  2717 

Iw  einnlation  deoartment.  Pull  time  niisb  jmrvi—  knnw.hnw  town.  CE  6-5670.  ,  N.  F>ont  bt,,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


Lircutation-rromotion  PNPA.  2717  N.  Front  St..  Harrisburg. 

— Pennsylvania. 

DYNAMIC  PROMO’nON  MANAGER  , - ^ 

gm  or  wtman,  hot  aa  pistol  in  ideas  OPPORTUNITY  for  aggressive  ad  , 
1*  ciienlation  department.  Pull  time  salesman  with  service  know-how.  Boom- 
y  etmpaigns  frequently.  Box  906,  {  ing  Southern  market.  Evening  and 
Efitor  A  Publisher.  ,  Sunday  newspaper  in  25.000  circula- 

■  '  ■  —  j  tion  cla».  Ohairt  Area  5.  Attractive  i 

dattified  Adeertuing  ■  salary  to  above-average  man.  Also 

i  bonus  arrangement.  Write  Box  1021, 
PHONE  ROOM  supervisor  needed  im-  ;  Editor  &  Publisher, 
mrfiztely  for  America’s  fatest  growing  i  '  .  ’ 

Mnpaper.  Opportunity  for  young :  Editorial 

mnan  desiring  to  move  from  medium-  ■■  ■ 

liwl  paper  to  metropolitan  area.  Send  ,  DESKMAN-REPOR’TER  —  Metropoli- 
conplete  resume,  salary  requirements  tan  newspaper,  seven  day  morning  op¬ 
to  Box  912,  Editor  and  Publisher.  eration.  Chart  Area  10,  has  openi^ 

- -  -  -  ^  for  competent  copyreader  and  also  re- 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  Chart  Area  porter,  preferably  beginner.  Do  not 
I  <hily  in  15-20,000  circulation  class,  send  clippings  but  give  full  details  of  ’ 
Ttito  fully.  Box  1032,  Editor  &  Pub-  education  and  experience  in  first  letter 
lidiir.  to  Box  806,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Display  Adcortising  EDITOR — monthly  trade  imhlication. 

Knowledge  maritime  industry  heipful. 
_  _  _  Box  822,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVER’nSING  -  - 

SALESMAN  FLORIDA  PUBLISHER  seeking  trade 

_  journal  editor- writer.  Prefer  woman 

Atmteve,  seasoned  display  salesman  with  executive  experience  in  the  masca- 
^  (trong  comiietitive  background,  zinc  field.  Apply  Box  832,  Editor  A 
■wt  be  able  to  build  new  business  Publisher. 

•ad  develop  area  promotions.  No  order 

bfan.  Permanent  position  for  pro-  MAN  OR  WOBIAN,  familiar  with  Ver- 
emr.  Outstanding  benefits,  good  sal-  mont  and  handling  country  corroapond- 
"T^nd  unusually  bright  future.  Ex-  ents,  to  assume  state  desk  duties,  ^ary 
°*"Ct  working  conditions.  open.  All  benefits,  including  profit 

.  sharing.  Replies  confidential,  804, 

Jw  appointment  write  or  call  .  .  .  Editor  A  Publisher. 


syivania  papers.  Write  PNPA,  271 
N.  FYont  St,,  Harriaburg,  Penna. 


Digplay  Adrortising 

NEWSPAPER  ADVER’nSING 
SALESMAN 


Clip  and  mail! 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ 

insertions. 

CLASSIFICATION: _ 

COPY: _ 


"T^nd  unusually  bright  future.  Ex-  ents,  to  assume  state  deak  duties,  ^sry  ^ 
°*"Ct  working  conditions.  open.  All  benefits,  including  profit  I 

.  sharing.  Replies  confidential,  804,  I 

Jw  appointment  write  or  call  .  .  .  Editor  A  Publisher.  I 

'•  D.  Ide.  Union-Tribune  Publishing  ■  -  -  - 

^.940  Srd  Avenue.  Ssn  Diego  12,  REPOR’TBR-PHO’rOQRAPHER.  Small  i  | 
isluoniia.  BEImont  4-7111.  Ohio  daily  newspaper.  Good  opportunity  I 

to  grow  with  good  paper.  Box  803,  I 

_ ^ - -  -  Editor  A  Publkmer. 

ADVER’nSING  -  - - I 

REPORTER  to  cover  fine  auburbfui  I 
tath’"}!®,  fiJspIay  salesman.  Age  26  community  in  Southern  New  England.  I 

m-ii  with  experience  on  Must  have  at  least  one  year  experi- 

w  medium  size  New  England  enoa.  Gar  rssnnlinl  p.m.  daily.  Ex- '  I 

■uff.  Attiactive  salary  for  right  man.  cellent  benefits.  Box  824,  Editor  A  I 
™T  applicants  fully  qualifi^  in  all  Publisher.  I 

considered.  Resrnne  to:  P.  H.  - 

tSL  ™«’Using  Director,  Pawtucket  ACE  STA’TE  CAPITAL  Bureau  Man-  I 
°»^iicket.  Rhode  Island.  ager.  Political,  government;  deep  dig-  i  I 

ging  behind  the  news  coverage.  Send  ,  I 
^V^WISING  SALESMAN  well  clippings.  Box  906,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ' 

in  servicing  accounts,  de-  — - -  I 

new  ones,  wanted  by  6,600  i  BUREAU  MANAGER:  also  copy  editor  I 
Qiart  Area  8.  Proving  ability  |  for  state  news  depeutment.  FVinge  bene-  ■ 

to  manager  positioin.  Box  900,  i  fits,  retirement.  Box  902,  Editor  A  _ 

i  iHiblisber.  Publisher.  k 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  5,  1960 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dailyl 

ACCOUNT  OF: _ 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY,  STATE _ 

Authorized  BY - 

(For  Situations  Wanted  Ads,  Kindly  enclose  remittance  with  order — 
see  Classified  Advertising  Rate  Box) 


HELP  WANTED 


COMBINATION  WIRE-SPORTS  EDI¬ 
TOR  for  amall  daily  in  growinir  area. 
Bob  Paulos,  Chronicle,  The  Dallee, 
Oregon. 

EXPERIH2ICED  MAN  capable  of  han- 
dlinir  news  desk  on  6.000  circulation 
daily  and  advancing  to  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  as  paper  grows.  Columbia  Basin 
Herald,  Moses  Isdce,  Washington. 

EXPERIE^ICED  SPORTS  RBPOUTER 
with  probability  of  becoming  sports 
editor  in  about  a  year.  Afternoon  daily, 
19,000  circulation.  Experienced  in  re¬ 
porting.  desk  work  and  layout.  Prefer 
someone  from  Chart  Areas  3  or  4. 
Ehnphasis  on  local  coverage.  The 
Progress-Index,  Peterd»urg,  Virginia. 
Write  Managing  Elditor, 


GENERAL  NEWS  RES^ORTER.  The 
Oklahoman  &  Tintea  has  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  qualified  reporter.  Must 
have  had  at  least  2  years'  newspaper 
experience  and  be  between  the  ages 
21  to  26.  J-School  OTaduate  desired  but 
not  necessary.  Physical  examination  re¬ 
quired.  Excellent  working  conditions 
and  salary.  Write  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment.  500  N.  Broadway,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma. 

MEN  and  WOMEN  for  all  departments 
of  daily  newspapers  in  Chart  Areas 
6,  7,  8  and  Rocky  Mountain  states. 
Write  fully.  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  7  South  Dearborn,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Opportunity  for 
A  Beginner 

Old,  established  county  seat 
weekly  in  fast  growing  area  of 
Northeastern  Ohio  has  opening  for 
qualified  beginner  to  work  on 
news,  advertising  and  photos. 

Recent  J-school  graduate  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  fully  to  the 

GEAUGA  RECORD 

Chardon,  Ohio 


REPORTER  for  28.000  Chart  Area  6. 
p.m.  daily.  Must  be  alert,  finished 
craftsmen.  Box  1001,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lirtier.  , 

SCIENCE  WHITER  i 

Major  educational  institution  seeks  sea-  j 
soned  newsman  for  space-age  science  ' 
reporting  and  writing  including  astro¬ 
physics.  nuclear  physics  and  biochem¬ 
istry.  Wire  service,  newspaper  or  maga-  1 
zine  experience  preferred.  Salary  open. 
Midwest  area.  Box  1030,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

SOCIETY  REPORTER  for  women's 
department  general  assignment  work  , 
on  Midwest  daily  in  60,000  class.  Ex-  | 
cellent  working  conditions.  Write  Box 
1014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


I  Editorial 


i  SPORTS  WHITER-REPORTER  for  ex-  I 
pending  suburban  newspaper  chain. 
Prefer  young  journalism  graduate  with  , 
some  experience.  Award-winning  pa-  ! 
pers.  young  vigorous  staff.  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield,  life  insurance,  imid  vaca-  I 
I  tions.  Car  necessary.  Send  resume  and  I 
j  clips  to  Bob  Frisk,  Sports  Editor,  Pad-  ' 

I  dock  Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington  ' 
HMghts,  Illinois. 

TIRED  OF  CHASING  FIRE  EN-  i 
GINBS7  10,000  cirtrulation  daily  has  ' 
opening  for  wire  editor.  Seven  to  3  I 
p.m.,  no  night  work.  Write  Tom  Bar-  ; 
nett.  News  Editor,  Piqua,  Ohio  Daily  i 
Call.  I 

1  WANTED — Good  combination  man  for  j 
wire  editor-reporter  duties,  with  some 
I  photography.  Small  upstate  New  York 
,  daily.  Excellent  working  conditions  and 
I  definite  chance  for  right  man  to  ad-  , 
vance.  No  hop-skip- jumpers  please. 
Good  job  for  nuin  with  writing  know-  I 
how  and  desire  to  put  roots  down. 
Write  Journal-Register,  Medina.  New 
York,  with  full  partietdars  and  salary 
desired. 


WE'VE  GOT  A  PERMANESvIT  JOB 
for  a  htistling,  good  reporter  who  likes 
the  weekly  business,  and  wants  to  live 
in  Central  California.  We’d  like  to 
know  all  about  you.  and  the  pay  you 
expect.  Write  Box  1003,  c'o  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  to  work  with 
young  staff  on  old  New  EIngland  daily 
with  modern  plant  and  modern  news 
coverage.  Must  be  strong  on  features ; 
versatile  so  as  to  handle  some  court 
and  sports.  Start  at  $60  to  $70  plus 
benefits.  Write  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
Messenger.  St.  Albans,  Vermont. 

Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
(ompany  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions.  fVee  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Pictures.  161  W.  48th.  N.Y.C. 

Mechanical 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDH24T 
all  phases  cg>eration  60-65,000  class  pa¬ 
per.  Production  prime  importance. 
Write  fully  first  letter.  Box  938,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  .AREA  Numlter  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIRCATION 


HELP  WANTED  _ 


Mechanical 


EXPERIENCED  MEIN  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  departments.  Chart 
Areas  6,  7,  8  and  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  Write  fully.  Inland  Daily  Press 
Aasooiation,  7  South  Dearborn.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

LINOTYPE  operator  and  combination 
men — union  and  open  shop — experi¬ 
enced  and  inexperienced — needed  on 
Pennsylvania  papers.  Write  PNPA, 
2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


WANTED 

INTERTYPE 

MACHINISTS 

and 

MIXER 

OPERATORS 

Must  be  experienced  on  G-4 
and  F-4  mixers  with  power  lifts. 

Apply:  Personnel  Dept. 

THE  OREGONIAN 
JOURNAL 
Portland,  Oregon 
STRIKE  OONDmONS  PREVAIL 


HELP  WANTED 


1‘romotion — Public  llriatiaa$ 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
For  one  of  the  I 

Most  Promotion  Minded  ■ 

Newspapers  in  the  Nation 

THE  MAN  we  are  looking  w 
has  the  experience  and  ability  to  4 
a  real  shirtsleeve  job  of  sales  pr^. 

I  tion — to  sparkplug,  create  and  pngm 
sales  presentations,  brochures,  tiMi 
{  magazine  advertising,  etc.  He  caa  ^ 

'  die  completely  the  entire  preparMhi 
I  of  our  advertising  sales  promotion  at 
he  has  a  thorough  background  in  m|. 

I  ing  as  well. 

THE  MAN  we  are  looking  tn 
wants,  first  of  all.  a  newsfaptr  af 
market  with  a  real  promotion  itm. 
plus  an  iidequste  promotion  Isrign. 
freedom  and  tools  to  do  a  job,  sa^ 
elation  with  a  i>rogressive  organisatia. 
where  efforts  and  results  will  b* 
warded. 

HERB  IS  the  kind  of  an  oppa. 
tunity  that  seldom  o|>ens  up — ta  ja 
a  progressive,  well  managed,  extialn 
morning  and  evening  combinain 
newspaper  with  over  100,000  riisa. 
tion  that  really  believes  in  pronate, 
in  one  of  the  South's  top  20  sa4  m 
of  the  nation's  top  100  metropsHa 
markets,  with  a  tremendous  giwi 
ahead,  in  addition  to  the  finest  aab. 
ing  conditions  and  a  licautifni  eto 
with  ideal  climate  and  living  firilMa 

PLEASE  INCLUDE  in  an  Air  lU 
letter  all  personal  information,  ns 
line  of  your  bcurkground,  expeeian 
and  present  salary,  that  can  1^  w  i 
Iieraonal  interview  to:  George  Leaaa 
Advertising  Director,  Greensboro  Nesi 
and  Record.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

i  INSTRUCTION 

CloMtified  AdeertUing 


MECHANICAL  MAN  —  Exeprienced 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  printing  and 
job  shop  work,  to  manage  back  shop 
of  western  North  Carolina  weekly 
newspaper.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
qualified  man  willing  to  take  respon¬ 
sibility.  Good  salary  and  Profit  Sharing 
plan.  Write  experience,  references  and 
other  details  to  Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Burnett, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mid-South  Man¬ 
agement  Company,  Inc.,  177  W,  Main 
Street,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 


EXPERIENCED  PROMOTION  man  ^  ^ 

for  Southern  CaUfornia  Semi-Weekly.  Put  the  Parish  Course  to  wort* 
salary  open.  Company  Benefits.  Box  you  now  to  slash  turnover, 

1092,  Editor  &  Publisher.  job  interest  and  satisfactnm  sbJI» 

rkp-vafgaasl/bnal  nrinA - all  WUN  ■ 


cessfully  trains  besrinners-^iMi* 
and  refreshes  experienced  penoBaa. 


WANTED:  Prosaman-Stereotyper  com- 

bination,  16  page  single  Hoe  press  with  Clattified  AdcertUiag 

Panooast  Hoe  unit  tied  in.  Good  steady  ' 

job.  union  $4.20  per  hour.  Reply  air- 

mail.  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Box  . --inre 

1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska.  BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSIRH) 

Photography  380  Newspapers  Have  EnrolM 

'  Salespeople  and  Executives 

MAGAZINE-QUAUTY  NEWS  PHO-  „  In  Parish  Sajes-'Training 
TOGRAPHER  with  imaginaUon.  speed  Course  in  Classified  Advertiiiag 
and  technical  skill  for  feature-empha-  ; 

sis  25,000  circulation  resort  area  daily.  |  Sales  training  provided  by  the  Bss- 
OhsLrt  Area  6.  Samples.  Write  Box  913,  ard  Parish  Course  in  Classified  Aim- 
Editor  &  Publisher.  tising  shows  Classified  iiersonost  Iss 

■  to  square  right  up  to,  analjM  Sii 

Promotion— Public  Relations  solve  sales  problems  they  daily  m- 
—  counter.  Classified  salespeopis  sis  » 


Editor  &  Publisher.  tising  shows  Classified  iiersonost  Ms 

■  to  square  right  up  to,  analjM  aii 

Promotion— Public  Relations  solve  sales  problems  they  daily  m- 
—  counter.  Classified  salespeopis  sw  » 

Vi^TEK— To  e^|t  ^pa^  iwn^ly  ^1-  o^*^M^lL*develwed*to*ino^ dsr 

individual  sales  production  and  m 
^sp^rTraS^'^ir  T^’^nel*.’  writi^  skill  to  get  and  ksm  - 

ground.  Opportunity  to  join  top  flight  ousinese. 

B5r?!9r'‘SSr"4''pl,wS?r. ^  » 


*' _ i _ velop  professional  pride — all  wMh^> 

,  ....  „  helps  you  develop  more  Qsmms 

YOUNG  MAN  to  join  live  wire  Cham-  faster, 

bw  of  Commerce  organization.  College 

graduate  with  at  least  a  minor  in  EInrolI  as  many  of  your  staff  Ufs 

journalism  preferred.  Should  have  pub-  want  to  have  these  benefits  NOT 
lie  speaking  ability.  Duties  include  your  only  investment  in  this 

writing  monthly  news  letter,  special  sales-boosUng  Course  is  $66  eseh.  SiM 

piddications,  and  assisting  various  the  names  now  or  writs  for  «► 
Chamber  of  Commerce  group  activities  scriptive  brochure, 
and  public  relations.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Bright  future.  Starting  salary  SCHOOL  DIVISION  OP 

$6,600.00.  Write,  stating  education,  l_l(^\A/ADn  DADKI-I 

military  status,  experience,  references,  ML/WAKU  r AM jn 

etc.  Heath  D.  Andrews,  Manager.  Bing-  ;  ASSOCIATEIS,  INCORPOBATw 
hamton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  66  Che- 
;  nango  Street,  Binghamton,  New  York.  ■  Classified  Advertising  DevekiiMi* 


Research-Analysis 

RESEARCH  MANAGER  WANTED 
Pacific  Coast,  200.000  circulation,  de¬ 
partment  of  3  except  daring  large  proj¬ 
ects  when  up  to  36  are  employed.  Stable 
community,  extremely  stable  property, 
many  employe  benefits,  best  poesibls 
working,  living,  recreational  conditions. 
Ftill  details,  educational,  experience 
background  1st  Isttar,  plus  references. 
Box  801,  EMitor  &  ^bliaher. 


SCHOOL  DIVISION  OP 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCTATES,  INCORPOBATB 

Classified  Advertising  DeveloiMMj 
Services  for  Newspapers  Sines  U* 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Fl«* 
Oxford  1-3331 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SOHOW. 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Idnotype,  Intertypo  Instrucusa 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  March  5,  1 


r 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


1  Administrative 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Promotion— A*uhlic  Relatiom 

iRtUTY  to  direct  today's  operation  In  ,  HELP!  Hiat'a  what  I  need,  and  what  EXPERIENCED  deekman,  reporter.  oDn«r»'rTr*M  UAxrirvii 

of  tomorrow's  plans;  to  work  the  paper  that  extends  it  will  be  »et-  Available  now.  Will  go  anywhere.  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

sod  train  management  i>ersonnel.  '  ting.  I  have  solid  10  years'  reporting.  Health  excellent:  age  60.  H.  E.  Coffey.  . _ ovi-. 

i  General  Delivery,  Austin,  Text.^_  ,  A^UahJe  4 

k'^R^^or”^'I3;?R"^f  from  o„^n  Wj^e^ 

.-gggTVr,  publisher  who  can  offer  a  ;  ried.  Go  anywhere  for  right  oppor>  Daily  or  Weekly.  Health  excellent.  *(^n»^Rlii.Seh*'**^Art^*A<lminiittr^ 
SS^ng  posiUon  to  a  capable,  re-  i  tunity.  Box  721,  Editor  *  Publiaher.  draft  exempt.  Avmlable  now.  Box 

!!!?*'^ - In*  wot:' IS  Tw,*  lndMtri.1.  now,  M.  OFFERITO  2t  y«rn*  eniwrience.  nil  Mlr^ft"fnlirShnr*^*'“'**^' 

ArtUu—Cartooniiti  perlence;  locaU  anywhere.  Box  81(,  editoml,  plus  management  oox  843.  Mitor  ft  Publisher. 

•  Editor  ft  Publisher.  know  how.  Particularly  strong  staff 

■tnn  xTEmreoaPwn  an'PTon'  -  training.  What  do  you  need?  Box  1086, 

h^mt.  Art.  Copy.  Reloeate.  ■  TOP  journalism  grad,  88:  14  Ekiitor  and  Publisher.  top  Pf.TCHT  nowaman  nnw  ananlnvad 


TOP  NEWSPAPER  ARTIST 
Layout.  Art.  Oopy.  Reloeate. 
Box  726,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

"bperienp*®  cartoonist 

rdHorial  or  sports.  Reloeate. 
Box  1023.  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


includes  editor  weekly,  semi;  wire, 
news  editor,  editorial  writer  small-me¬ 
dium  dailies ;  seeks  permanent  job  as 


editor,  manager  small  daily  or  editorial  .1?“?’'*®**.  28.  Box  1029 

writer,  desk  or  makeup  larger  paper.  EJditor  ft  Pubhaher. 

Florida  preferred.  Write  Box  814,  . _ ,~~'l 

EMitor  ft  Publiaher, 


- -  - -  TOP  FLIGHT  newsman  now  employed 

REPORTEHl/HEAD  MAN— 8%  yeara  of  on  metropolitan  Weetojaat  daily.  Seeks 
varied  experience,  wants  desk  job  large  public  r^ations  job  ^th  challenge  Md 
naoer.  BAJ.  married.  28.  Box  1029.  future.  Box  812,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


/rite  Box  814. 


Florida  preferred.  Write  Box  814,  pTr/vnnrwo  a  '  PUBLIC  RELA'nONS— We  have  hun- 

Cireulation  Editor  ft  Publiaher.  ^TORiEIk-PHOTO GRAPHS.  Tora  dreds  of  publirity,  public  relations 

_ *-**^*^*“*“**" - -  »nd  employee  communications  i>eople 

wnr  T/-nD  roTTw  nw  vwmr-tro  '  1022,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher.  I  fiend  us  your  job  specs.  We'll 

EDITOR.  29.  six  years'  experi-  .py  nPicKT  gi.iii,n.i - ’  send  you  resumes  to  match  Contact : 

*  *o2  ®"“.  d«*ly.  B.A..  seeks  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  67 

—  With  KAinA  fiOIBDAllVe  alPOnV  on  -L.w.iI^ _ _ _  _ A.V _ If _ -f _ I  ir^svhK  0.1/8^  Rga^irAfnAnf.  rtAnniniF.  ww  aw  *.  e..  wwa  .  .... 


o^^^S^ng  on  ,  challenging  position  wth  medium-sired  graph  editor,  slot.  RMirement  pending,  g.  Madisoii  St..  Chicago  2,  lllinoui. 

awition.  ^  rafa^caa— Hurry—  daily  in  Qilifornia  or  Southwest.  Box  Bachelor,  no  dependenU.  cooperative,  pj.  6.5*70. 

he  1H,  Editor  ft  Publirfiar.  941^  Mtor  ft  Publiaher.  enterprising.  Box  1006,  Uitor  ft  Pub- 

- - - '■ -  Usher.  «/Jw. 

nPIRIENCE  all  phases  circulation.  |  ssEirMT/^DC  9.  DCDl^DTCDC**  -  -  JOiea 

fut  to  relocate  as  circulaUon  nmn-  '  tUIIUKi  KCrWK  I  CKi  .SPORTS  WRITER  on  170.000  Midwest  - IT 

IIW,  assistant  or  country  manager.  National  clearing  house  for  competent  paper  wishes  to  relocate  in  Chart  Areas  CIKUU^TION  DIRECTOR,  age  42, 
Pnfer  Chart  Area  9.  5.  4.  20  year  ;  iiersonnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge  10,  11  or  12.  Two  years'  experience.  “  *%inj  ***^****^^'1** 

MS  record  with  splendid  references,  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  Can  handle  any  job  in  sports  depart-  Bast  Coast.  Widely  known  in  newspaxier 

VriU  Box  1035,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ,  HEADUNE  PESISONNEL  (Agency)  ment.  Box  1012.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  *«•«*•  CirculaUon  Supplies.  Insurance 


6  EL  46  St..  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 


(reader-carrier).  Promotions.  Premi¬ 
ums,  Mail  Room  and  Business  Offlea 


14  TSARS' experience.  Strong  on  home  ,  6  YEIARS'  r*porter-to-alot  seeks  Chli-  ^i?M  equipment.  Top  references.  Box  828, 

Wfwr.  proven  record  of  increase.  !  fornia  daily  or  weekly  opening.  Box  ^  *  P^bllslier. 


Written  much  of  own  promotion.  Pre-  >  919,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 

(y  not  to  be  in  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3.  i - 

Ba  1021,  Elditor  &  PubliAer.  UtERART  E3>IT0RS  — 


move  because  of  marriage  plans.  Box 
1019,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


Ba  1026,  Ekiitor  &  PubliAer.  UtERART  EDITORS  —  (College  grad-  . .  ■ 

- - -  uate  with  newspaper  and  library  ex-  YOUNG  news  WOMAN,  expenenced  intESIESTED  In  representing  manu- 

TOUNG  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  perience  seeks  position  helping  literary  corr^n^nt.  leaving  for  Europe  of  newspaper  supplies,  ma¬ 
ll  years'  experience,  ABC.  Little  Mer-  editor  of  newspaper  or  magazine.  Box  wouW.  like  to  contact  editors  in^-  chinery  or  newsprint.  15  years'  me- 

riasu;  Distributors  and  District  Man-  910,  Editor  ft  Publiaher.  Mted  in  gei»^  inter^  artioles.  Write  phanicai  depart^nU.  35  Wrs  old. 

Utr  type  operation  10  to  20,000  class - - -  Box  1011,  ^tor  ft  Publisher,  includ-  York  resident.  Will  travel.  Box 

nsts  position  in  South  with  reliable.  ‘"B  payment  rates.  <129.  EMitor  *  Publisher, 

treirsasive  daily.  Currently  employed 

.1  highly  compriitive  area.  Box  1020,  '  MANA0IN0  E 
EEor  ft  Publisher. 


MANA0IN0  EDITOR 


Corr«tpond«nta 


Let  me  help  tailor  your  newspaper  to 


Foreign  Correnpondent 

HAVE  YOUR  OWN 
(XJRRESPONDE2JT  IN  GENEVA 


BUSINESS  PRESS— Washington 

‘S,  '®”W  experience  on  law  Daily  "r7o"M  Whi”2M‘ 

Box  928,  Editor  ft  Pubhtiier.  Sunday  paper,  available.  Record  ST^Vo'/k  17^^^6(^5 

_ _  of  circulation  gams  impressive.  Write  * 

FIATUKE  WRITER  touring  Ekirope  Box  986,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher.  sc  t  ■  « 

Ayril-September.  Will  free-lance,  do  mechanical 


?™atic  W^?«l  ®xperi«"«-  Individual  arrange- 

*  Managing  Bdt-  j^ent  with  and  cxcluaiva  service  to  each 
P«P«'-  c/o  M.  Sacha  236  E.  46  .St.. 


Mechanical 


urifiuiients,  pieces  on  tourists  from 
ywr  srsa.  Pay  only  for  stuff  you  run. 
Ba  942,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


-  COMPOSIN0  ROOM 

Ba  942,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  REDORTEIR  —  Six  years'  experience,  Ci^DOkAAM 

-  - - - -  '  medium  dailies.  Police,  city,  county  rVjKcMAlN 

miiTUArr  *  beats.  Single,  30,  college  graduate.  Forty-five  year  old  experienced  execu- 

(VLUHNIST  for  national  businese  I  Want  change  to  aggressive  metropoli-  tive  desires  change  from  present  poai- 
raaoiine  will  tailor  a  Washington,  j  tan  daily  anywhere.  Box  924,  Elditor  tion.  Twenty-five  years  on  major  news- 
v-t*.  feature  for  your  publication.  Rea-  1  ft  Publisher.  papers;  last  16  in  supervision,  Com- 

•oashle.  Box  1025,  Editor  &  Ihjblisher.  <  - -  -  plete  knowledge  new  processes  and 

; - .  "  ""— '  “  !  TOLEIRABLY  literate,  tolerably  Indus-  color.  Present  and  past  employers  for 

Uupatch-rroduction  trious  newsman  wants  out  of  cushy,  references.  Box  1015,  Ekiitor  and  Pub- 

,  88.000  bureau  job  and  back  to  re-  lisher. 

raODUenON  MANAGER  series  qjonsibility.  Married,  36,  20  years' 

■taw.  Employed  six  years'  large  newsroom,  darkroom,  composing  room.  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

^  and  Sunday.  Good  references,  teaching.  Prize  winning  ^otograpber,  OR  FOREMAN 

B«  918,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  |  know  reproduction  processes.  Spring  in-  Leadership  and  proven  ability  in  the 

tervlew.  Box  909,  Ekiitor  ft  Publiaher.  composing  room. 

TO(R0UGHLY  EXPERIENCED  me-  1  - - -  -  Securing  and  maintaining  quali- 

“stical  man  wants  production  man-  I  VERSATILE  Writer  series  reporting  or  Bed  help,  the  delegation  of  work 

•jr  position  smaller  publication  or  |  feature  job  in  good  West  Coast  or  “"d  authority,  proper  use  of 

miasiit  production  manager  larger  |  Southwest  city.  Some  experience.  Know  equipment,  integration  of  now 

paper.  Box  921,  Editor  ft  Publiaher.  I  Spanish.  Box  981,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  1  processes,  solving  reproduction 

—  I  .  II  1 - -  etc.,  all  need  the  wisdom  of  ex- 

Ditplay  Advertiting  '  perience,  intelligence  and  common 

AMUSEMENT  EDITOR  and  columnist  ,  sense. 

ABVBR'nSING  MANAGER.  18  years'  30.000  Mid-West  daily,  27,  wants  to  Let  me  help  cut  costs,  build  for  the 
ftiiy  newspaper  advertising  sales  ex-  review  films,  TV,  theater;  UCLA  *noo  w*  «.  t>. 

P«n«ce.  Emphasis  on  special  sections,  theater  arts  major;  two  years'  expert-  BOX  1028,  Editor  ft  Publiriier. 

*>»  promotions.  Top  layout,  complete  Box  1007,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

fMor,  black  and  white  ad  production  ^  '  Photography 

how.  Family  man  deeires  per-  f^r^TTA’  LTAVF  T4FAT?T 

Bsamt  nnritinn  CTT»r»xro  ,  VIW  1  1 n/\  V  Ik  ni^.'ArV.l  OHmVUmTWWAT.TST  .1  fl,..*! 


saable.  Box  1025,  Editor  ft  Ihjblisher. 

DUpatch-Production 


Securing  and  maintaining  quali¬ 
fied  help,  the  delegation  of  work 
and  authority,  proper  use  of 
equipment.  integration  of  now 
processes,  solving  reproduction 
etc.,  all  need  the  wisdom  of  ex¬ 
perience,  intelligence  and  common 
sense. 


Photography 


922,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Uss  RatM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
laserHoa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabit  with 
order)  4  tines  d  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  tines  (S  70c:  2  <S  80c; 
1  @  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APfLICAPITS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  enploynent  application  forms 
by  sendini  self-addressed  Sc  stamped 
envelope  to  EftP  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  tines  @  $L0O  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  tines  @  $1.15;  2  times  @  $1.30;  1 
time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

SI. 00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
VERTISINO,  WodMsdoy,  4  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  bon  information.)  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  ft 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


“•Pent  position  with  STRONG  modern 


PHOTO-JOURNALIST,  June  J.  Grad 


“■mmper.  Write  now.  Vincent  Zedler,  CITY  EDITOR  50,000-plu8.  Nine  years'  '  desires  position  with  progressive  news- 
jvi  Morgan  St.,  New  Kensington,  varied  news  room  background.  Young.  |  psper  or  publication  utilizing  small 
Fmatylvania.  J-irrad.  Harried.  Kids.  Handle  env  cameraa  and  picture  story  technique. 


varied  news  room  background.  Young.  |  P*P*r  or  publication  utilizing  small 
J-grad.  Married.  Kids.  Handle  any  cameraa  and  picture  story  technique, 
task — report,  write,  edit.  Resourceful.  Any  Chart  Area.  Resume.  Mason  P. 
Ambitious.  Honest.  Gutty.  Seek  paper  Smith,  30  Bay  State  Road,  Boston  IS, 
same  attributes.  Confidential,  ^x  1033,  Maas. 

Ekiitor  ft  Publisher.  , 


Aiate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lln« 

Time 

TimM 

Time* 

Timet 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

rvnisvB'.T...— _  juuior  a  ruoiisner.  , 

^Sra^TIVE.  experienced  editor  -  I  Promotion — Public  Kelationn 

"•“nsl  writer,  44,  broad  background 

m^nva^ment.  trayri,  hiriory  and  poll-  HAVE  YOU  spot  for  versatile  reporter,  • 

J^,***™  opportunity  as  alitor,  edi-  good  at  features,  terse  accurate  writer ;  1  J-GRAD,  26,  experienced  Public  Reta¬ 
il  PW  editor,  or  both.  Box  706,  seeks  general  news  iiosition  on  lively  tions,  fund-raising,  apeeial  events,  or- 
ft  Publisher.  daily;  college  graduate,  vet.  Box  lOM,  ganizational  know-how  seeks  growth 

I  E^tor  ft  Publisher.  spot.  Box  808,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

editor  8c  publisher  for  March  5,  1960 


J-GRAD,  26,  experienced  Public  Rela- 


spot.  Box  808,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  'niast  Tswer  N.  Y.  3ft,  N.  Y. 
Pfceas  IRyasf  9-30S2 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

President  Eisenhower’s  trip 
to  Latin  America  has  done  more 
to  focus  attention  of  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  and  their  readers  on  that 
part  of  the  jflobe  than  all  the 
seminars,  discussions  and  argu¬ 
ments  about  why  more  news  of 
Latin  America  should  appear 
in  our  press. 

Editors  should  know  more 
now  than  ever  before  about  the 
economic  and  political  impor¬ 
tance  of  our  South  American 
neighbors. 

About  a  month  ago.  Bill 
Hearst  who  was  touring  Latin 
America,  wrote  a  dispatch  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  urging  U.  S. 
editors  to  use  more  news  in  their 
columns  about  South  American 
countries.  He  quoted  Roberto 
Marinho,  director  of  O  Globo, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  felt  the 
U.  S.  press  is  indifferent  to  news 
from  that  area  (E&P,  Feb.  13, 
page  10). 

This  complaint  is  not  exactly 
new.  Every  U.  S.  newsman  who 
has  ever  discussed  the  problem 
with  a  Latin  American  newspa¬ 
per  editor  has  received  the  same 
criticism.  Editors  of  wire  serv¬ 
ices  have  tried  to  do  something 
about  it  by  increasing  their 
daily  wire  budget  of  Latin 
American  news  only  to  see  it  end 
up  on  the  hook. 

If  top  newspaper  editors  be¬ 
lieve  more  Latin  American  news 
should  appear  in  their  newspa¬ 
pers,  in  most  cases  they  have 
never  communicated  their  opin¬ 
ion  to  the  men  who  edit  and 
select  the  news  and  put  the  pa¬ 
per  together.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  flow  of  L-A  news  stops 
there  because  they  don’t  see  the 
importance  of  such  stories  or 
they  don’t  believe  their  readers 
are  interested. 

Perhaps  reiteration  of  the 
complaint  and  the  attention-fo¬ 
cusing  Eisenhower  trip  may 
lead  to  some  improvement. 

Last  Fall,  Oct.  15-18,  The 
16th  American  Assembly  at  Ar¬ 
den  House,  Harriman,  N.  Y., 
discussed  “The  United  States 
and  Latin  America.” 

“The  Role  of  the  Press  and 
Communications”  in  that  area 
was  treated  in  a  paper  by  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Barrett,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y.,  and 
Penn  T.  Kimball,  professor  of 
journalism  there.  In  it  they  dis¬ 
cussed  “the  vicious  circle  of 
Latin  American  coverage”  as 
outlined  by  Herbert  Matthews 
of  the  New  York  Times: 

“The  reader  will  not  read  or 
listen  to  Latin  American  news 


because  he  is  neither  informed 
nor  interested  in  it.  The  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  broad¬ 
casters  will  not  gdve  Latin 
American  news  because  they  be¬ 
lieve  their  clients  do  not  want 
it.  The  failure  to  provide  the 
news  perpetuates  the  ignorance 
of  the  reader,  and  this  igpior- 
ance  leads  to  the  lack  of  in¬ 
terest. 

“Implicit  in  this  circle  of  as¬ 
sumptions  is  the  further  as¬ 
sumption  that  when  Latin 
American  news  falls  on  deaf 
ears,  if  indeed  it  does,  the  fault 
rests  not  with  the  story-teller 
but  with  the  uncaptive  audi¬ 
ence. 

“The  truth  is  difficult  to 
gauge,  because  -we  really  know 
so  little  about  what  interests  the 
general  public.  .  •  .” 

Barrett  and  Kimball  also 
quoted  public  opinion  polls 
which  “indicate  serious  gaps  in 
basic  factual  knowledge  about 
our  Latin  American  neighbors. 
At  the  same  time,  these  polls 
also  suggest  that  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  do  care  about  what  is  going 
on  in  these  countries.  Their 
ignorance  may  be  a  reflection 
of  the  quality  of  information 
they  have  been  offered  rather 
than  an  index  of  an  inherent 
lack  of  interest.  .  . 

One  of  their  conclusions  was 
that  “the  press  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  lead  as  well  as  follow 
the  aspirations  of  its  audience. 
And  this  can  be  practical  as 
well  as  right.  If  Americans  are 
capable  of  becoming  better  in¬ 
formed  about  Latin  America, 
someone  must  provide  the  op¬ 
portunity.  The  history  of  our 
press  is  rich  with  examples  of 
audiences  that  awaited  only  the 
chance  to  be  cultivated.” 

>•>  «  * 

The  final  report  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  gives  some  inkling  as  to 
why  U.  S.  editors  and  their  I 
readers  ought  to  be  more  in¬ 
terested  in  what  goes  on  in 
Latin  America: 

“Latin  America  is  our  most 
important  investment  and  trad¬ 
ing  area.  The  two-way  trade  of 
some  $8  billion  a  year  makes 
each  of  us  the  other’s  largest 
trading  partner.  U.  S.  private 
investments  of  over  $9  billion 
and  U.  S.  government  invest¬ 
ments  exceeding  $2  billion  are 
playing  a  significant  part  in 
Latin  American  development. 

“Part  of  our  trade  comprises 
some  30  strategic  materials.  In 
any  but  a  swift  and  completely 
destructive  nuclear  war,  inter- 
American  cooperation  is  vital  to 


"Our  engraver  says  he  can't  nfalie  good  cuts  from  your  th!ef-catcliiig 
camera  pictures,  so  I'm  assigned  to  get  our  own  shots  of  the  Me 
sticicup." 


the  survival  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  denial  of  its  products 
to  our  industry,  the  hostile  con¬ 
trol  of  any  Latin  American 
country,  however  remote  that 
eventuality  seems  today,  would 
point  up  the  necessity  for  co¬ 
operation  between  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  U.  S.” 

The  Assembly  report  states: 

“There  is  a  necessity  to  learn 
about  and  understand  Latin 
America  and  its  beliefs,  ideas, 
emotional  reactions  and  way  of 
life.  It  was  agreed  that  such 
knowledge  is  generally  lacking, 
that  the  leaders  in  the  mass 
communications  field  should  pro¬ 
vide,  and  the  readers  of  news¬ 
papers,  the  listeners  and  view¬ 
ers  of  radio  and  television 
should  demand,  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  skilled  interpretation. 

“The  consensus  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  was  that  there  is  a  large 
public  which  would  be  inter¬ 


ested  in  more  Latin  .4merieu 
news  and  comment  if  the  ma¬ 
terial  were  provided.  It  was 
also  felt  that  in  many  cases 
where  such  interest  is  absent 
an  intelligent  public  demand  can 
be  aroused. 

"The  Assembly  made  varioos 
suggestions  for  remedying  these 
difficulties.  U.  S.  editors  shoold 
go  to  Latin  America  to  learn 
about  the  area  at  first  hand. 
Latin  American  affairs  and  lan¬ 
guages  should  be  taught  more 
widely  in  our  schools,  colleges 
and  universities.  Increased 
travel  by  U.  S.  citizens  in  Latin 
America  is  desirable.  .  .  .” 
m  *  * 

As  we  said  before,  this  dis¬ 
cussion  has  been  going  on  for 
years.  There  is,  however,  a  hard 
core  of  U.  S.  editors  who  have 
been  interested  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  in  its  relationship  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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yield  right  of  way!  To  constant  emergency  schedules?  To  rising 
operational  costs?  To  lower  profits?  To  competition?  No,  of  course 
not!  No  one  wants  to  yield  the  right  of  way  or  to  slow  down  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  his  business.  Yet  economic  obsolescence— creeping  up  unno¬ 
ticed -often  yields  profits  and  growth  to  an  insidious  drain  on  men 
and  resources  because  of  outworn,  outmoded,  outclassed  or  over¬ 
worked  linecasting  machines.  The  very  profits  that  you  could  use  to 
finance  a  new  Linotype  are  often  sacrificed  to  this  economic  obsoles¬ 
cence.  ...  If  your  composing  room  is  straining  to  make  deadlines  . . . 
or  profits  .  .  .  it’s  time  to  call  your  Linotype  Agency.  Without  cost  or 
obligation,  they  will  make  an  objective,  honest  and  realistic  analysis 
of  your  composing  room  . . .  and  come  up  with  solid  recommendations 
based  on  skill  and  experience  unmatched  in  the  graphic  arts.  They 
can  give  you  easy-to-take  news  about  comfortable  financing,  too. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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GEORGE  S.  BALDWIN 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


HARDING  CHRIST 
The  Cleveland  Press  and  News 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


CLAUDE  L.  DOUGLAS 
The  Fort  Worth  Press 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 


VINCENT  DWYER 
The  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Denver,  Colorado 


CARL  G.  RITT 
The  Evansville  Pres'. 
Evansville,  Indiana 


ED  RAY 

The  Houston  Press 
Houston,  Texas 


VICTDR  FREE 
The  Pittsburgh  Press 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


J.  Z.  HOWARD 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
Memphis,  Tennessee 


ST.  JOHN  WADDELL 
The  Commercial  Appeal 
Memphis,  Tennessee 


RICHARD  HOLLANDER 
The  Washington  Daily  News 
Washington,  D.  C. 


JACK  KELLER 
Columbus  Citizen-Journal 
Columbus,  Ohio 


WILLIAM  P.  LINDLEY 
Birmingham  Post-Herald 
Birmingham,  Alabama 


C.  W.  ORCUTT 
The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 


J.  BOYD  STEPHENS 
The  Indianapolis  Times 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


H.  A.  MICHAEL 
El  Paso  Herald-Post 
El  Paso,  Texas 


WESLEY  FIRST 
The  New  York  Wor  Id-T elegram 
and  The  Sun 
New  York,  N.Y. 


ROBERT  A.  LINN 
The  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Times-Star 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


ROBERT  W.  LEE 
San  Francisco  News-Call 
Bulletin 

San  Francisco,  California 


CHARLES  EGGER 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance 

Washington,  0.  C. 


PAUL  WESSLING 
The  Kentucky  Post 
and  Times-Star 
Covington,  Kentucky 


To  Make 


Better  Newspapers 

Managing  Editors  of  the  19  Scripps-Howard  news-  services,  engraving,  news  interpretation,  readers, 
papers  and  the  Scripps-Howard  Washington  Bu-  personnel,  and  any  other  newspaper  subject  they 
reau  meet  next  week  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  They  will  bring  up.  Each  will  speak  from  the  view  of  his  own 
talk  nothigh  policy,  but  practical  production,  against  newspaper  and  from  the  background  of  the  needs 
incessant  deadlines,  of  modern  newspapers,  to  be  and  characteristics  of  his  own  city,  his  own  area, 
read  daily  and  Sunday  by  millions  of  people  from  All  will  learn  something,  all  will  contribute 
coast  to  coast.  something— and  they  will  go  back  to  their  home 


They  will  agree  and  dissent  about  typography, 
pictures,  color,  typesetting,  comics,  writing,  press 


towns  determined  ^  make  better  newspapers  for 
the  millions  of  Scripps-Howard  readers. 
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